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Obituaries 



Proftiisor R.Np Mi-ftLa 
(1922-lWT) 


PiTjfcssor lUinmibl Nagaiji Mehtii, born on 15 th 
December 1922 nt Mardi in Vulsad Dbn., Gujamt, died 
on 22ni3 Janumy. 1997 after n very brief illness iit bis res¬ 
ilience in Vadixiam, The countiy has Itsl a vmenm Field 
Aruhoeologi^b an eminent historian and a well known 
cpigTsphisL; be was indeed a leading [ndologist 

Coimnonly known as Dr. Mehto in the world of 
archaeology, he was very popularly known as 
‘Bhikubhai^ by his family and close associates. His par¬ 
ents were a very wgrried lot as none of their issues lived 
long prior lo die birth of Ramanlal. Therefcffc* w hen he 
was born his molhi^r immcdialely pul him near die dung- 
heap debris and begged for hJs long life. Since then he 
was called Bhikhubhai. But see the slrajigcness of fortune 
that this Bhikhubhai lived his entire life Just with debris 
and debris alone, examining ihcni, ransacking Oiem, 
interpnitjng them and inalang ihem public. 

Prof Mehta received his training in art and archeol¬ 
ogy from Prof. Binaylosh Bhaltacharya. Sir Monimer 
Wheeler* Dr Hermann Goetst and Prof H.D. Sankalia. He 
joined the Department of Archaeology and Ancient 
History of the M.S, University of Bmoda and retired as 
the Professor and Head of thni Department. He had a di^p 
insight into the history, culture, art, architecture as well as 
archaeology, epigraphy arnl numismatics of Gujarat. He 
was well versed in Sanskril. Prakrit, Arabic* Persian, 
Marathi, Bengali and French languages besides Gujaratip 
HiruJi and English. It was his great asscL He had. always 
something new to offer regarding the interprcimion of 
Vcdic, Pnuranic and Epic texts as also [slamic litcnjture. 

He started his career from Ahmcdsibad as a curator of 
Calico M ills Tapestry Museum. After dedicating his ser¬ 
vices to the M3r Univereity of Baroda for nearly throe 


decades, he joined the Gujarat Vidyapiih, m institution of 
higher leaniing ixiunded hy Mahtitina Gandhi in 1920 in 
the wake of nim^coopcralion movement, as a Visiting 
Professor of Histoncal Archaeology and remained ihcre 
for over a decade. During his stay at the Gujarat 
Vidyapith his contribution to the Salvage Archaeology, 
laina Arthueology, Plnce-iuniic study will be rememhered 
for a Jong time. His publications on die follnwing four 
topics arc constanlty raferred lo by sludcuU and 
researchers alike; Discovery and Excavation of Buildha- 
MaJiastupa and Bjddhn-Mahavihara at Devniiuori in die 
vicinity of the Hindu Tirlhn ShnmaJajl in Sabarkantha dis- 
lirict of Gujarnt; Horiatintal excavations of the Inst city of 
Chanipaner near Vadodara; Tlie study of pTace-names of 
Towns and Cities of Gujarat; and Study of living towns 
and cities with the help of Salvage Anthacology, He, by 
such cfTom. had brought to light the past of Ahmcdahatl, 
Vadodara, Surat, Knmbhat, etc. 

A loving teacher and above all a noble soul, he was, 
no doubt, a founlain of love, in,sptraiion and cncourage- 
mcm. Always derassed in simple ctnthes of Jbrrto and 
pajama of course khaitdat he was an embodiment of sin¬ 
cerity and hard Work. He was selfless in helping one and 
nil, a source of strength for alt his students and friends. 
His touching simpticily, cnmig nature, thoughts and ser¬ 
vices for pupils and lescarchers come lo my mind. A per¬ 
son like him never dies since ihetr academic experiences 
and allainmcnls ever remain with us. His gentle nature, 
compassion, strong principles, integrity and dedicaliun |o 
nescarch will always be alive in the heoiis of his firientLs, 
Cnl leagues and students. 


Ritsesh Jiunintiar 






Dr. !»luistu Frat)ha /\.sthiiiui 
(t947.J997) 


Bom at Hardoi {U.R) on Ifith April ISW7, Dr. ShasSi 
Prabha Asltmna obtained M,A. degree in 1965 from the 
Luetnow University, passing in first division, Siie 
obtained Ph.D. in J976 fnim Magadh University. She 
joined tbc Natiunal Museum, New Delhi in J972 as 
Technical Assistant and was elevated to ibe position of 
Deputy Keeper (Pre-Columbian and Western Art) in 1979 
and Keeper (Anthaculqgy) in I9K2. In 1992 she Tixjfc 
charge of the post of Assistant Director, National 
Musciuii. 

Withm a brief period of her academic career, span- 
ntng hardly two decades, she hod made immease and last¬ 
ing contributian iit die field of Indoiogy and emerged as 
an outstanding archaeologist and nrt historian of interna- 
llonaJ repute. Latterly .sIh! wa,s engrossed in Buddhist art, 
particulariy Vajrayana Buddhism. She authored the fol¬ 
lowing major monogcaphis and catalogues: 

1. History and Arrimeology fiufioV contafts with 
other countries /rom eariiesi linus to JOO H C. 

(1976}. 

2. Pnr-/j/£rri 3 ppoji Culram of India and its Bordeiiatids 
(1985). 

y Indian Art through ihe AgM (Catalogue for an eshi- 
biUon held in USStt-19S7), 

4. Indian Bronzes (Cntalogtic for the exhibition pul up 
in Hungry and Italy-. 1992 ). 

5. Mathura Art; Hindu, Buddhi.>it and Juin (in Press}. 

6. Catalogue of Gandhara Sculpture in the NaliotiqJ 
Museum (in Press). 

Dr, AsUtana oiso contributed a large nuitibcr of 
research papers in Indian art and archaeology, each one of 
which speaks about her great insight and grasp of the sub¬ 
ject. Her^ meticuloiis planning and active invalvemcnt 
resulted in the National Museum organising most suc¬ 
cessfully fourteen inlematioual and eight national exhibi¬ 
tions besides scvcnti academic meets. She was also on 
excellent teacher and maile an unforgettable impression 
on the students of the National Mtiseum TnsUtutc where 


for sometime she tau^i Egyptian and Wiwi Asian An, 

Recipient of Bursary Merit Scholarship, 
Commonwealth Scholarship, British Institute Fellowship. 
J.D.R. 3rd Fund Fellowship, British rnstiiuic t»f Persian 
Studies Fellowship and similar other fcllowsljjps. Dr 
Asthuna, was widely travelled and a well sought after 
scholar. She visited and worked in U.K,. USA, erstwhile 
USSR. Japan. Iran, Iraq, France. Germany etc. Under the 
shon-icim fellowship of British School of Archaeology 
she parttcjpatcd in exploring in Iran and Iraq. She also 
hail the privilege to study impoftnnl collections in voriaus 
Ifttcrnational Muwums, viz. Stein collecthm and 
Mesopot^ian antiquities in British Museum. London; 
West Asian mnlcrial in haq Museum, Baglidad; Buslan 
Museum. Tehran, and National Museum of An, Rome 
and Indian Art ccilleclions in llic musetans of New York, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Los Angeles, etc. 

She had also a passion for editing. She jointly edited 
FrtMttiersof ike huius CiviUsation (Sir Mourner Wheeler 
Commemanttion Volume) along with B.B. Lai and STl 
Gupta, and nlsu the Joumot of the Kfusemn Asspciotiott of 
India, New Delhi. 

She was actively interested in the day-to-day work¬ 
ing of the Indian Archaeologica] Society. She was elected 
Its Hon. Treasurer. She also became member of the Board 
of Management of the Indian Archaeological Society in 
1994. Her donation in kind and otherwise to the Society 
will be always remembered. 

Her sincerity, devcotion, compassionate Jove and 
affection to one and all. including scholars from every 
part of the world was immeasurable. 

Whom God loves die young. Dr. (Miss) Shashi 
ftnbha Aslhnna, after a successful life, left for her 
heavenly abode in her fifticih yt.ar on Ehc 26th 
^piember, 1997 in the Golden Jubilee year of India's 
Independence. We the members of the Indian 
Arehaeological Society express our deep sympathy and 
condolences on the sad and untimely death of Dr. A.sthana 
to me bereaved family. 


Vi 
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Editorial 

We «ne happy lo convey to our members ihai she construclicHi of the first phase of our Society's building ai 
B-17i Qutafo luslitutlonol Am, New Delhi has commenced. Ai the time of wrilUig this we would have reached plinth 
level of the basement, which will have an area of about 290 sq. metre with 2.15 metre high large opening on the south¬ 
east for proper light and ventilation. Over the bosetnetiu there will be thrte floors for archaeologica] stupes, conserva- 
tson laboniiorieSt class-rooms, seminar rooms, etc. The consimciion work was started on the I4th August, 1997 and as 
per otir contract we should get possession of the complete building by the 15th August, 1998. When cotnplctd in all 
respects, it will cost os around Rupees one crorc. We hope to make it the biggest centre of archaeological studies in 
South Asicu 

• * * 

The Society has recently launched a new venture, called Heritage Hdpinates, tneantprintiirily to cater to individ¬ 
uals. groups and governmental agencies in their efforts to explore and excavate as well as to conserve and preserve 
standing monumenu;, movable antiquities and buried sites. 


* 


* 


* 


The Govt, of Delhi has established the Delhi InsUtute of Hentnge Research ami Mattagemvnt to conduct a Post- 
Gindunte Diploma cuur^ fitnti curty next year. In due course of lime this may be given 'Deemed to be University* sta¬ 
tus so that even degree classes cDuld get sLuted. It has been a long-felt need since orchacbldgy is Uiiight ai several places 
and ihere is no institution of higher learning, teaching and training in Heritage Management in India, We expect that 
there would close coordiimlion between the Indian Archaeological Society and ihe new Inslitutc os both have com¬ 
mon prognmiines of activities. 




* 


We have also decided to launch a quarterly Newsietterj ihe first issue of which is expected to come out in lanuary., 
1998. The main objectives of this are to funticr the cause of Mchaeology, including lobbying and campaigning, 

* * * 


Wc arc glad to infimm uur members that Shrimiiii LTsha Narain, wife of Prof. A,X- Narnia formerly of the Bonoros 
Hindu University has kindly endowed a sum of Rs. 50,000/- to create a permanent fund fora$$iStlng ''Indian scholars, 
not older than forty five years in age, for the best wofk/CDntribution in the form of published book, goaliibulioti of major 
articles (at least 3 in numbcT) or unpuhlished doctoml thesis or a significant fircldwork with a report in one of the disci¬ 
plines which come under the purview of the three ScKieiles and which is related to the study of cultures and civlllsa- 







tions of CDuntries and pcdplc oiticr than India*. The award omoiuqt will be met from the interesl of the amount donated 
by Shhmaii Nainin and shall be rotated among the three Societies viju, the Indian ArchaeologicaJ Society. The Indian 
Society for I*roh)Slonc and Quaientory Studies and the Indian History and Culture Society. The Award is named as ‘*AK 
Nurnin Award for the Study of Cultures and Civilisations of countries other than India.'* The award will be an 
annual feature and the first awardee wilt be in the year IS9S. 


The cuneot issue of Pu/vtaitva has many articles ranging from Prehistory to Historical Archaeology but one -the 
article by Shri BhagwM Singh is veiy thou^l-provolcing which seeks to prove, on the basis of his Vedic studies, clh- 
nologicnl history and nrehaeological evidence that in the history of South Asia, agriculture and language originated in 
north-western India and (hen moved on towards West Asia and beyond. 

* • • 


This number of Puratottva has come out with financial support from the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi 
and Indian Cuuncil of Historical Research, New Delhi. Wc ore ihankftU to these organisations for their kind gesture. 

* a • 


We are thankful to Dr. S J*. Gupta. Chairman of the Society fur his guidance. 


Once again we would like to emphasise our contributors to follow the British system of referencing in which ref¬ 
erences ore numbered and nirnngcd serially aral printed at the end of the article. 


* 


* 
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We deeply regret the untimely, sad and sudden demise of Dr. Shashi Prabha Asthana. a beloved collegue and a mem- 
her of the Boiud of Management of the Society on the 26(h of September 1997 at New Delhi. May her soul rest in peace. 


Ediltus 


Cunningham : Explorer and Excavator 


S. Sll-AS* 


Akxander Cunningham Jtiitiatecl luchiic^ologicaL 
exploradcjm itt India, a subject which had not received 
any attenlioti from scholars engaged in ibe study of Indian 
antiquities before him. He pioneered the archaeological 
movement in Indio, with cxcnvntioos getting syslemadsed 
to some extent undu' ofTidal patmnage. His ideas itnd 
principles on mchoeology tbjttied the framework of the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1861. Howcvcth his 
coocept of archaeology was devoid of the scienlific inputs 
it received in die West from the pionccriiig lahouts of 
Marictre and Petrie in Egyph Laynrd and Schliemann in 
Greece, and Piii-Rivers in England. 

Tlie life and works of Cunniogham gained some 
importance with the concise study attempted by Abu 
Imam in his work tilled. Sir Alexander Cxinn/ug/uzm and 
the Beginnings of Indian Archaeotogy. Mortimer 
Wheeler, in his foreword to Abu Imam's work calls 
Cunningham as ‘the 'Tatber'* of archaeology in India.' 
Eiarlicr, A.L Basham i in hia account of the initial anti* 
quarion researches and archaeological explorations in 
India expressed a similar opinion about Cunninghom- 

Atexander Cunninghjmi, second son of Allan 
Cunningham, n Scottish poet of note, was bom at 
Westminister on JnnUflfy 23^ 1814. Cunninghnm^s father 
was till then domicile In Oalswintcn near Dumfries and 
had come to WfestminiSiier *in the hope of bettering his cir¬ 
cumstances" some throe years before Alexander was bom 
(JRA5 1894:16TK Along with his next younger brother. 


Peter, Alexander had his prehmmary education at Christ's 
Hospital, London. He later joined the Mititaxy Cotlegc at 
Addiscombe, retreiving his fine! traming at the Royal 
Engineer's Estate at Chatham. Following this, he 
obtained his ftrst commissiDn as Second Lieutenant in the 
Bengal Engineers in June 1831. He nnived In India for 
military service an June 9, 1833. 

Cunningham was nineteen years of age when he 
started his career with the Bengal Engineers, and put in 
twenty-eight years of dislingnisbed service in the army 
till his nslirement in 1 S6l, as Mojor Gencrolt in June IS62 
after being already appointed as the first Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Govemment on December L 

Cunningham had given a memorandum lo Lcird 
Canning regarding a proposed investigntton of the archoe- 
olt^ical remains of upper India in November 186L 
Conning's Minute, which led to his appointment as 
Archaeolpgkfll Sun'eyor, is dated January 22, 1S6Z. The 
first two volumes of hi$ Survey Reports cany the results 
of the nrehaeologica] lours he undertook from 1862 to 
1865. (ASR: t i-viii). Tliough at another pfaee he speaks 
of having begun his uperatioos os Archajcotogical 
Surveyor to ihc Government of India in November 186 J. 
(ASR I- xli) 

Alexander Cunningham wm well immersed in hb 
quest for Indian antiquities from the beginning of hb 
career. He made the most of the opportunities, well pro- 


'Department of Histoty, Sl John'i College, Agra. 
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vidcU llifough his postings in significant atcas while still 
in military serskc. He was as much lavuured by luck, as 
his interest and acumen for rese,irch oriented actitrities. 
But his rise to fame was not pretfesiincd. It was an iipbill 
task, involving yeans qf haid labour 

Because of his slay in Calcutta in the initial years of 
military service, C unningham had the oppuitunily of join- 
tug a bisnd of followers tjf the august antiquiiiy. James 
Prinsep. At that time, Prinsep was involved in hts study of 
•the newly discovered Baktrian and Saurashtran or 
Kshalmpa cuitis. and on the Asoka and Sanchi inscrip¬ 
tions’ (JRAS 1894; 168). Gmdually Cunningham came 
closer to Prtnscp and as he himself reminisced: ’With our 
miiioal tastes and pursuits this soon ripened into the most 
intimate friendship * This, (the year.s 18M and 1837) 
recalled Cunningham was ‘the most active period of his 
fPrinsep’s) caiucr—' (ASR I: vii), As early as 1836, 
Pnnsep, writing in the Joumat of tht Bengal Asiatic 
Sat'ieiy, nhserved: 'Henceforward my readers should 
understand, and they will soon perceive the fuel, tital my 
coin essays am joint productions, and that I have an aun- 
tliary at tny elbo w, far better acquainted with the contents 
of, I may say, all die colleclinns of coins in Imlia. than [ 
have leisure to become’ (Awh. in iiulia, 1-2), This associ¬ 
ation with Prinsep. inbred in him an antiquarian taste and 
aichacologicai insight which he exhibited sufficjently 
dunng the early stages of his career in India. Cunningham 
was proud of liis a.ssocialit>n with Prinsep of which he 
acknuwiedgcd/... when I recollect that 1 was then only a 
young lad of twenty three years of age. I feel os much 
wonder as pnde that James Phnsep should have lliuught 
me worthy of being made the confidant of all bis great 
discoveries- tJRAS 1894; 168) Bui of his veiy first exca¬ 
vations. undertaken at Samoth, Qunaras, at the Dhamck 
tower (Dec. 1834-Jan. i836) and in the vidmty of 
Ohttmek f1835-36), Cunningham partly refuted the 
charge ihQi ihc^e wem nugg^t^ lo hi in by 

James Ptinsep. 

Cunningham wrote his first paper tilled. ‘Coneclion 
of a mistake regarding one of ihe Roman coins found in 
the Tope at ManikyaLi. opened by M. Court.' He wished 
to cmuble General Court's technique of ripening the 
Topes. From 1840 onwards Cunningham frequently 
wrote in the Society's Journal but several of his essays on 
Indo-Greck and Iiido-Scythian coins published in the 
Numismatic Chtonide later on. Among his other papers 


contributed to (he Journal, the one, 'An Essay on the 
Arian order of Architecture as exhibited in the Temples of 
Kashmir is referred to as ’a more ambitious aitcmpl in a 
new direction and was perhaps, the least successful of his 
work-s.' The value, whatever remains of this work, is 
owing in ns plans and drawings which ‘were most ^alu- 
abte and in.dructive' (JRAS 1894: 17 n. 

On the two miiisionji to Ladakh. Cunningham had 
iimple Oppun unity to observe and document Uie various 
historical, topographical, statisttcaJ and physical features 
of the whole region. This enabled him in publishing his 
seperam work, Lotiak ; Physical, Sraiistical o„d 
Htsiorical with f/aikes ajthe Sarrounding Commes' tn 
1853 , The result of Ihe excavations undertaken by him at 
Bhiisa (Vidtshfl) in January and Februaiy 1851 along with 
his friend and assoc laic F,C. Maissey were published by 
him in his work. The Bhitsa Tapes, in 1854 from Londnn, 
■nifs work embodies a sketch of the rise, progress nnd 
decline ol BLddbi,sm in half of the text, with about a 
ftiurlii devoted to the donative inscriptions found chiefly 
Qfi the rails and pillars, of which Cunningham copied 
about 200 front the Great (Sanchi) Stupa and 43 from the 
smaller ones. This work has been termed as 'Lhe first seri¬ 
ous attempt to trace Buddhist history through its architec¬ 
tural remains* fEnc. Brit, Msc, [U:295), It is also signifi¬ 
cant owing to the complete translations of the inscriptions 
•which considering the state of Prakrit scholurship forty 
years ago - were very creditable to his (Cunningham's) 
scholarship ■ (JRAS 1894,: 1 7 1 ). 

The proceedings of the year 1848 , were signifieani. 
as tfiey had direct hearing upon Cunningham's long asso¬ 
ciation with aichaeological exploration.s in India, In the 
be^ntiing of the year, he initiated a 'new subjeci, to 
which he constantly recurred in succeeding years’ (JRAJJ 
1894 : 170 ). M,M. Remusat. Klaproth and Lnndressc had 
translated the foe-Kaue-ki, or Travels of Fa Hiaji. into 
l^nch. appending to their version the itinerary of Hiueit 
Tflsang with its English translation with additional notes 
by i.F, Laidiay, minus the itinerary, Major Wm. Anderson 
questioned the authenUciiy of Hiuen Thsang's work, and 
^ggested rhai it was a modern compilation, to which 
Capain Cunningham replied in his paper: ‘Verification of 
the Itinerary of Hiuen Thsajig thraugh An ana and India, 
wilh reference to Major Andetwn's hypothesis of its 
modern compikuon/ 
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h was in Junr ihal Cunninghro! seal to the 
CalciJit:i Society a note drafted upon a “Propositi 
Archacalogical Investigaijon'’ lo be cairied out with the 
serviceis ot 'at least two persions': with the one to whorr 
the responsibility of "the selection of objects for preser¬ 
vation' is enlnistcd. t.... should be conversant witli the 
sculptured forms and religious practices of the present 
day and with the discoveries made by Prinsep and others 
in Indian Paleography and NiunUmatology' (JASB 
1848:1, 535-536). This was I he first seed sown of what he 
was ^tf^c^waI^d■s personally lu nurture and reap. 

Gradually^ time drew nearer for the recognition of 
Alexander Cunningham's pioneering efforts. His sebeme, 
for a proposed investigation of tlw; archaeological remains 
of Upper India* submitted in his Memorandum lo tiic 
Vlecmy, Lord Camiiog in November 1861 was accepted. 
Lord Canniriig agreed to craaie an Archaeological Survey 
"at least' of Upper Fndin, duough his Minute in Council 
on the Antiquities of Upper India, dated January 22. 1862. 
(Canning^s Minute, ASR: [, i~iii). General Cunningham 
was oppoinled to superintend this Survey and he began 
opernlions in December 1861. During the four yeans suc¬ 
ceeding his appointment* Cunningham under!ook the 
Survey of lhe historical rcraams in llic North, North-West. 
Ceniral India. Rajasthan. Dundeil^hand and Bihar, He 
reported upon numerous sites idong with his auempis at 
identify mg the chief cities of aitLieni India, the lE^ults of 
ihcse two tours were initially published os supplementary 
numbers to llie society s Jotinml of 1863 and 1865. These 
were inter reprinted in two oqUivn volumes (with maps, 
plans and sketches of the remains} in 1871 on his reap¬ 
pointment as Diracior Gencrat of the newly constituted 
Arclineological Survey of India. To the fir^t volume he 
added an inii'i>dui;:iiun of 43 pages with a brief sketch of 
the history of antiquarian studies in India, kis own 
achievements and contributions and hi!^ close reJorionship 
with Prinsep, 

Cunningham was in England when he was reappoint¬ 
ed to his new post and returned to itsume, 'ihose inter¬ 
esting labours which had already occupied so many years 
of his fSfct in December 1870' fJRAS 1894:174). He wns 
in the fifty-eighth year of his life then and conUnued in his 
renewed service to the caLi.se of Indian nfchaeology upUj 
1885. Added to these filtcen years was the iniliol term of 
four years os Archaeological Surveyor. These twenty 
years of service to the cause and dcvelupment of Fndlnn 


archaeology was sustained well owing to his prolonged 
experience in the Held of excavations, epigraphy and 
numismatics, which formed his chief interests while still 
in inilitnry service. 

For liii exemplaiy services in tlds field ihe British 
government bestowed upon him several commendations, 
- Cpmpaiiton of the Star of India (May. 1871)* 
Commander of Indian Empire tJanuary, 1878). Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire (February S88T). While 
in office* as Director General of the Archaeological 
Survey of India^ General Cunningham was jt honorary 
mctnbcf of llie Bengal Asiatic Society, member of the 
Roy 111 Asiatic Society and the AnthmpologjcaL Institute as 
also Ihe Numismatic Society of London. He was also the 
conesponding member of the Oriental Society of 
Germany, titc Imperial Academy of Sciences of Berlin 
anti ilie Ellinological Society of Berlin. 

After his retireincnt from the Surrey on OcL 1. 1BS5, 
Cunningham returned lo England completing a Jong and 
fiuiiful career in India. Dming the rematning seven yeora 
of his kfe, ii|] he died in 1893, he Continued in his iriciu- 
less pursuit of antiquarian studies. Those lost efforts 
resnlied in the publicaricm of a few more papers and 
works of unmitigated value. Nutabk among them are his 
two seperate works in his favourite field of study 
nuniLStnailcs, His 'Cffinj <^4wcjr/i^ India* re|nroduc- 
rion of n number of kis papera on numismatics where lie 
detailed his c^miuns Tegnrding the origin of murtcy, the 
vtiTEou-s measures and luiits in use in different ports of the 
world* with an attempt at deducing die relative ns well as 
compiirative values in some cases. He also refuted the 
popular belief that the Indians were ignorant of the art of 
coinage at Ihe time uf Alcxander'^s invasion. Hic notable 
aspect i.v his publicadon of numerous obscure coins of 
Ancient India, which he ns.sigiied to their respective pen- 
wfe and dytiasties. His other work and the last one of his 
career* the af Medf'em/ /ndto, in continuation of his 

account of the ancient Indian coins was still in the press, 
when he died on November 28, 1893. It could be pub- 
iishcd owing to the kindne.^sof EJ. Rapsoo of the British 
Museum, who read and conrcti;^ the entire pimofs. 

During his initjol explorations [is Archaeologies 
Surveyor to ihe Government, Cunningham set out to dis¬ 
cover and identify some of the chief ctdes and historical 
sites of aJicicnt India. The result of his identification of 
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sites arc found in volumes 1 and n of his Survey Reports 
and later discussed more widely in his Ancient 
Ceagraphy nffitdicu Though most of his identifications 
do not hold ground now in the light of recent researehes. 
yet the work done by him in this rwpccl. still rtiuains 
indispensable. 

Cunningham claimed to have tdcntilied the sites of 
some of the famous cities of ancient India with cenainity. 
Few prominent ones, as noted by him were - Aorros, 
Taxi la, Sangala, Snighna Ahichehhalra. Bairat, Sankisa, 
Sravasti, Kosambi, Vnisali, and Nalondu, Some of bii 
identirications like those of Shahdheii with Twllat 
Monikapura, in the Rawaipindi district of Punjab, whh 
Manikyala; Kapitlia or Sankosya with Sankisa. fony 
mites south•ciuit of Atranji, and fifty miles nnith-west of 
Kannujt ancient Kosutnbi with Kosom village on ihc 
Jatnuna, 4fi km south-west of Allahabad; Sravasti with 
Sahelh-Mahcth lying on the borders of Cnnda and 
Bohmich districts of Oudh (Lucknow) in U.P.; 
Kusinagara with Kasio. a village 56 km in the east of 
Gorakhpur district; Vaisali with Basorh or Ba.siir 
(MuxalTarpur district. BihmJ, have been accepted by 
modern lesearebes. 

ft has been pointed out that most of these identifica¬ 
tions hud been made earlier by schulan: like ‘Wilson. St. 
Martin and even K.illoe‘ (Abu Imam: 235-239). This fact 
was acknowledged by Cunningham, regarding Ihc identi- 
ncatimt of Kasia with Kusinagara. first proposed by 
Wilson. Cunningham also acknowledged his first becom¬ 
ing acquainted with Sangala-waJa-Tiba in 1839. fttan a 
copy of Mogal Beg's manuscript map. compiled by 
Wilford. who described its position three limes in the 
Ariatic Researches. In order to accniniijodate the factual 
authenticity of this criLicism, the term ‘located' seems to 
be a better Option in place of ‘identified’ fLar. Enc, Arch 
386). 

In the sphere of excavations, Cunningham could not 
comprehend stratigraphic archncologicnt cxcovatkn, 
already evolving at that stage in India. It was Captain 
Meadows Taylor, who, as early an 1851. in the cxcavo- 
lions of numerous tncgalilhic monuments of Southern and 
Central India, drew stratigraphic sections of the discov¬ 
ered remains. In almost fifty years of his familiarisation 
With archaeology, Oinningham explored itmumerable 
number of mounds, most of them repnssenling remains of 


ancient Indian cities. But there ore no 111 ustrat ions of sec¬ 
tions showing stratigraphy in his accounts, ko os to estab¬ 
lish the approximate age of the mound. However, his sec¬ 
tion of titc lemoins in the Monikyalti Tope (previously 
opened by N'eniura in l83Q).chkny consisting of coins of 
the Kushtin Kings, Konishka and Huvisbka (exclusively 
to tlie lowest deposit C of the plan), and mixed with other 
coins of a later period i.e. sixth and seventh century A,D. 
{m depusils A and B) mode him conclude that the tope 
WTK originally built in sandstone in the rejgn ofHuvishka 
and was later repaired with 'Knnkar facing and mould¬ 
ings’ aruund A^D. 720, pmhabiy by Yasovnrmma of 
Kanauj whose gold coin wus found in depusil A fASR* 
V, 77-79), 

This is due to the igiuirance of the principle of 
stratigraphy and the near lota) dependence upon evidence 
frurn written, numEsmatje and epigraphtc records, In the 
’aich^logicaj well' dug by him in the fort of Multan, 
Cunningham uicsigned the time period of one century to 
depth of I 1/2 feet, beginning with A.D. 1700 and gradu¬ 
ally progressing downwards till the total depth of the 
“weir which wus 40 feet, made him fix 8U0 B.C. for the 
lowermost layer, tftilising the same principle be culculut- 
cd the age of a 45 feet high mound at Sohri Balilol ns a 
w-hetpping 3G00 years, beginning at A-D„ BOO with I 1/2 
feel intervals for every century. 

The iniliaiion of systematic and comrollcd excuvo- 
tion by Mnrieiic in Egypt or RoralJi’s concept of ’total 
excavation’ applied at Pompeii or even Schliemann's 
application of the principle of slrafigraphy for the deicr- 
minslion of the age of ancient mounds, seems to have no 
impact upon Cunninghani's concept or perception of 
archaeological details. Did he know of these or ever cored 
to Jcoin? His total silence upon the subject speaks other¬ 
wise, His scope of study chiefly extended to the study and 
description of hundreds of historical sites with ascerloin- 
ment of their antiquarian importance. For these he would 
consider the traditional accounts and legends, native his¬ 
tories, traveller's tesiimooies. architectural styles in 
vogue, sculptured reliefs, and Ihc coins, inscriptions and 
seals discovered therein. The real ptrrpose of archaeolo^ 
for assimilating the sum total of man’s past achievements 
concealed in the histuty of civilisations, thereby evolving 
in a study of behavioural patterns and cultures, hardly 
occurred to him. Cunningham and his assistants did not 
display ony tendency of imdertnking a methodical study 
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of maTi'5jii:dtena! vestiges ir their entimy. li crcMcs an 
impression sometimes that ^ordinury dwellin^s^ the habi¬ 
tat ions of the common people weft dearly ootside ife 
scope of ihcif progminmcs/ though stated otherwise in 
his memoninduin of instmctions (Ray: 47). The ttsqis and 
impIcmcnLs asscKrintcd with the fmds seem to be titrated 
likewise. On llie contrniyv ifi die ethnograplyc findings, 
iittentxO[i should linve been focussed upirn these objects, 
so as lo form a comprehensive account of the behnviour^ 
rI patterns evolving in differeni races in Ehe cmirse uf 
time. Tt would hiive hetped in understanding und tracing 
the very evolution of race from hominoid {man like) to 
hominid ffamity of man). The archaeological pursuits of 
Cuiinln^am in tnJia would then have become consider¬ 
ably elevated in the contcAt uf riiodem archaeology. 
Unfortunately what was primeval in amhneology became 
pcrennml with him. 

Hento Cunningham could not apply his ideas in 
tnialUy to hts numerous e:tcn vat ions conducted in 
Nofthem and Central India. Digging never became dis- 
sretioR for him. The e^tcavalioRs effected by him never 
proceeded beyond whai might be called "prosficcURg" 
(JRAS IS95 : &55). His iRdiRcrence to prehiMory made 
him ignore die findings resulting fmm the conjoined 
lahtmrs of Babington and Harkness, Congreve and 
Kcancs, New bold and Meadows Toy I or in tlw megiilithic 
□tontimen^, where he noticed onJy an earlier form of the 
SUipii (Roy: 59). Likewise the ignorance enst upon pcJc- 
olitbs deprived him from gaining an idea of dirc scientific 
pammeters of the findings of geologists in this connec- 
lioR. These discoveries were no doubt significant and it h 
rcgiettable to note that they could nert be assimilated in 
the TTfoinsljream of the aetivitks of ihe archacologicnl 
dcpannienL As it was only with the establishment uf live 
Suncy that *syslema±ic records’ of fresh discoveries 
could be compiled, which *were impossible* before 1870 
(Lor. Etic. Ajcfu : 386). 

Smillaidy, protohistory, cecogniLion of which has 
been significant for archaeology as well as tbe history of 
civilisation in India^ did not merit nttenuan by 
Cunningham. He visited Harappa tltrice, lastly during the 
tour of 1872-73 (the first two visits were occompILdi^sd in 
1853 and 1856 respectively). and w^as much disillusioned 
by the devastation earned out by the railway conlractors 
with "vciy litltc worth preserving*. He found the mins of 
Harappa as 'the most eiiensivc of all the old sites along 


the bank of the Ravi/ *wiih n complete gap of EOO feci' 
on the ea.^il side, the reason for which was beyond his 
cnmprchErnsion. From his account the lemains consisting 
of a VcKitinuoiis line of mounds’ on each side appear 
siqiuirtr in form. He spoke of these mounds, with the high¬ 
est of them Eo the nonh-wesi, GO fescl above ihn fields. He 
has ciled Burnes, who meiuioncd '*a mined eitadel on ihe 
river-side"' as llie easlem side, Mcire {i.e. the north-west 
mcHind) he discloses of having traced 'the remains of 
nights of Steps on both the eastern and westem faces of 
the high mound lo ihe north-wesli as well os the basement 
of a laj^ge square hu^lding^ He reported of having seen at 
"the souih face of the SDiithem mound ...... traces of n 

large square building with rooms on four sides surTound- 
ing a courtyard' which he look as similar to Buddhist 
Monastery. The walls" he notes, "were very massive; hut 
the whole have now beeit removed to form ballast for the 
Railway.' He suggested a wide eKiant to the niius at 
Harappa owing to ihe fact of it having ‘mfliced to fuitiish 
brick ballast for about IDO miles of the Lahore and 
Multan Railway* (ASRt V* 103-1138). 

Cohctuding his notice of the site, Cunningham esti- 
tnzilcd the importance of Harappa from ihe nccounl of 
Hiuen Thsang^ who mentioned the city of Po-fa-to. or Po- 
fn-todci, measuring 20 {K which Cunningham believed to 
coirespond with Harappa. From the aeccHint uf the 
Chinese pilgrim, lie learned abmil the site as having pos¬ 
sessed 'four stupas and twelve monasteries counting 
about 1,000 monl^t besides twenty Brnhinanical temples* 
{A5R: V. 107-1081. 

His "chief discovcfy there consisted of number of 
stone implements for scraping wood or leather.* Other 
object.^ discovered were ^nutnefijus specimens of ancient 

pottery,' and the "must curious object.. a seal, betoag- 

ing to Major Clark.' He described this seal as 'a 

moolh block stone without polish" having a bumpless 
bid I with an inscription in chaiaclcrs 'unknown" to him- 
tn hts opinion the seal wus Toreign to India* owing to the 
hitmplcss bull and the non-bidjaii chaiacter of the letters 
of the inscripiion f ASR : V, 108). 

For him the antiquity of Harappa extended to ihe sev- 
cnlh centufy A.D^ i.e, the period of Htuen Thsang's visit, 
(n anolher reference which he makes relying upon a local 
traditiun is the destruction of tire city by Mohd. ibn- 
Kasim in A-D. 7l3. For this purpose he ttiHls to identify 
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the local Ruja Har Pal or Hard PoJa. with Raja Dahir of 
Alor. as both oF ihetn weie telaieti as having cwranitted 

with a rtfliuiv&. 

Sometimes be would tend lo get logical in his esplo- 
rations. As early as 1835-36, in hts cacavations in the 
precinet-s of the Dfiamek tower at Sarnolh, he could notice 
p pi«e of terraced floor.' He attempted to mice the 
■fltMirirg' but it, ‘temijnaled! tm what appeared to be the 
edge of a small tank (ASR: 1. J20). In anollier 
instance, Cunningham Informs of 'something like n piece 
of tciraced flooring' nt the western edge of the mound K 
at Khukundo. He was successful in uncovering a portion 
cif \hc kiTttCed flcxir which was brnken up by rbe wide- 
spread toots of the Tamarind iree (ASR: 1,89-90), Again, 
at Bodh Gaya, hut hiwarils the dose of hts career, he 
excavated several floors, one beneath the other in the 
Buddhist temple. His efforti ai correlating the ground 
level outside the temple with the noois uncovered inside, 
followed by an atlempt at the reconstruction of ihe site in 
different epochs b indeed a sign of a sy.stemaiised 
approach. 

Regarding the Iron pillar of Delhi, Cunningham ini¬ 
tially spoke of it as constituted of ‘mixed metal’ on the 
authority of Fml Cooper, Deputy Comiubsinner of Delhi 
Oihcr European writers (Bishop Hcber, Emma Roberts 
and Slcemanl had described it variously as of 'cast 
metal’, 'mixed metaT, and 'of bronze'. But upon realising 
the fact that 'a bronze pillar would never have escaped the 
rapacity of the Muhammadan conquerors*. Cunningham 
submitted 'a small bit from the rough lower pan of the 
pillar to Dr. Murray Thomson for an analysis of its 
nature. He was infomed by the latter ihnt tite metal was 
•pure malleable iron of 7.66 specific gravity * This fact 
was Hccepted by Cunninghaiu. (ASR: I, 170 & f.n.). 

His suggestions for the future excavatioos of the 
mound K at Khultundo. swm to emphnsise the concept of 
■total excavaiior*. But ioslead of the success in uncover¬ 
ing of the layeni. ihe success of the whole exercise for 
him depended upon the discoveries made therein. Al 
Nirandpw. in spite of the discovery of several di-wontin- 
uous walls in his ‘numerous excavations* of mound F, he 
thought It fit to give up the excavaiintu as nothing was 
discovered there. (ASR: XI, |6|>. 

Recalling the developments which took place in 


world archaeology in the nincEeenth century, we are 
^are lhai crviss-datiog and sequence-dating cvoivcsd with 
Finders Feirie (from 1880 to i9(M, with the principles of 
his systemaiic method of excavation summarised in his 
Mahods and Aims of Archaeology, 1904). with his sue 
^5s in daimg Palestinian nnd early Creek (Aegean J sites 
by reference to the Egypliio ones. He extended the 
'ahsnlule chronology* of Egyptian sites to Greece and 
Asm Minot during 1889-91. The principle of relative dot¬ 
ing WM based upon the firndanientals of stiatigraphic 
analysis, Dendochronology. the dating of trees by cotml- 
mg their growth rings txm developed and applied for 
^haeobgical purposes by A.E. Douglas in the United 
blales. Tliough unaware of the scientific relevance of tliis 
pnnciplc for dating the historical remains. Cunningham 
altemptcd to ascertain the age of ihc Pipal tree at the 
mounds of Hatila or Asokpur. on the basis of its annual 
nngs Tbe tree was cut down by the Tahsildnr of the 
neighbouring village of Vazirganj in A.D. 1862, as the 
Ijftgam of Asoknath Mahndeo Temple, was ‘almost cov¬ 
ered by Its maned roots. Upon seeing the section of ihe 
stem Cunningham deduced thus: ‘As the cut stem of the 
Pipal shows 849 annual rings, the tree must have been 
plated i^A.D. 1013. during the reign of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. This, Iw notes, corresponded with the daic of the 
lemple itself which was said to have been built by Suhri- 

7* Asokpur. the antagonist of Sayfd Snlnr 

(ASR; i, 329), 




- - ucvciopments in world archae¬ 
ology, how Far is it correct to occcpi the charge by Abu 
Imam that Cunningham did ao| know about scquence- 
doting or its handmaid typology (Abu Imam: 1966) His 
chronology of the coins of Mathura, is related as done on 
a typological basis'(Sunil C. Ray; 140), By alleging that: 
Also the importance of pottery and corpus of finds com- 
pleleiy escaped him* (Abu Imam; !99). If die indication is 
towards their relevance for the purpose of dating the 
wjKts, then this charge looses much of iu authenticity in 
the light of the above facts, Cunningham did mention tiie 
pottery pieces he noticed during the course of excavations 
at some sites and also drew sketches of the same. His 
refltciTons on Bhita are symptomatic of n comparative 
approach which he often exhibited in suggesting similar- 
t les or difierences in the architecmml styles and scuhi- 
tured relichi noticed at different sites, -nm glazed pottery 
which he found ai Bhita was discovered by him in ‘all the 
more ancient sites* with a specimen ‘exhumed in one of 
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Cufiningfmm: Ejiphrer aiid Eicavanrr 
Iht Bhilsii Topeji* (ASRr IT, 51)- 

Cunningham ilid ntil any wurkahk knnwi- 

edge of !^nitigraph>' and srram-wise aaaiysis of obji^cts; 
so DUE oannDl esrpecl him IP have known relative diitiiig 
either. NclihEr did he hove :jny idea of I he Four Age elas- 
siFcution of dbjcels. However, as early as the l£6i0^s 
Bmcc Fode of the Geologicnl Survey divided the Indian 
paleojiths into 'ten types" (Cumming: 93). 

Bui On i\\c whole, apart from a4:kTio'wledging I lie 
dajisage caused to signincanL by the initial cs^ava- 
Eions of the Arehaeologieul Department, Sir John 
Marfihall calls for CKoneraEing Cunninglmm and Burgess 
in the eoniexl of the developments taking pliicc in world 
archaeology el.vewhem. In his words; *Tn those days mod¬ 
em methods uf seicnliric excavation were unknown, 

....-- We niusl noU Ivuwcvcr, blame General 

Cunninghnm or his colleague. Dr. Burgess^ for what 
explorers were at that lime doing everywhere, ih Eorupc 
as ttiuch as in Asia and in Egypi, in the name of archaeol¬ 
ogy' (cummin^ 2), 

Cunningliam^s tours of exploratian have been 
described ns ^hurried visits from site to siEe visit¬ 

ing a-% many as thirty siles in one single season,^ doing 
scarce justice to them dunng these brief visits." (Abii 
Imam: H^r), It cnight <o be con,sidcred rather a credit to 
Ciintiinghain dial he could survey amund [hirty sites in a 
single season in those days of difficulL iraveL Moreover^ 
the survey lour undedakeni encompassed a whole region 
gr even two at a time with a responsihilily to delineate all 
which rrmnined of the past His main objective, as also 
emphasised in Canning's Minnie, was (o cfTecl a com¬ 
plete search in order to teconJ alt noticeable remaiiLs 
aJonf wtih the records of them as far as traceable. In his 
ofTHzial capacity, firstly as Archaeological Surveyor, and 
then os Direcior General of [ndian archaeology^ 
Ciinninghnni altogether !»urvcyed and repcried upon 
olmust 492 sites and districts [including ihnse rcvisiied by 
him), most of them being promineni . His os^isianEs on 
the other liand, who joined him in 1^70+ surveyed and 
reported almost 42E sites and districu along with sketch¬ 
es and pholographsf of the site tnaps, plans, objects of 
sculpture and archiiceture etc., respecLively as done by 
Cunningham^ That hjs Survey lours were well chalked out 
and planned before is clear from this obscrv^aiion, which 
he made about Kakupur He wrote thus: have not yci 
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visited ihis place, which lay out of my line of route, but 1 
hope to liave an oppurtunily of exaituning it hereafter" 
(ASR: I 2%h 

Ahu Imam has also chameterised Ciinninghaiii's 
excavaiions ns degenerating 'into mere object - hunting 
expedidoRs', ai times (Abu Imam: Hill, li has however, 
10 he home in mind that Cunningham was not profession' 
a1 archaeologist possessing adcqualc technical skills for 
ihe job ai tiix command. His meihods of excavation were 
entirely truditional^ inking inlo scope the entim survey of 
the nordu cast and central parts of Indio, of which many 
areas he could not visil at ihe end of his teaure. Even ihen 
he exhibited a deep understanding of the archiEcclural 
styles praclised tn [ndia since oivcicni often point¬ 

ing at Uic "stylistic relationships, i^nd highlighUng many 
prominent sites with hislprical rematns, rumed or iniaci- 
(Lar. Enc. .Arch.:3), To some ex lent it was through his ini- 
ttaf explorations that the cultural importance of Taxi I a 
coutd be csiimaEed (Lor. Enc. Arch. :382). 

At many pliicc.'i in his Reports Ciinningliam ha.x 
acknowledged his inahiUty to effect a complete survey of 
some sites owing to paucity of time (more particularly 
during his first lemi in office}. He would be satisfied with 
accomplishing surface or superficiai excavations therein 
ns he himself has admitted. At Umes he would return 
twice or even dtricc eo an imponant site to satisfy his 
quest of making significant Ends. In his tour of 1875-76 
we find him extending his operalions at Sinvnsri to peri¬ 
od of eleven days in the course of which he asserted to 
have ^niade a very eareful examination of llie site" (A SR: 
XI, 78). DtiHng the same tour Cunningham spenl five 
days at Tandwa, where he is reponed to have made 
complele survey of live ruins" ( ASR: XL T2>. 

Cunningham Umk special care in publishing ihe 
results of his extensive survey tours on an annual basis, in 
the form of 'systematic records" (Lor. Fnc. Arch.,: 386). 
Though at limes delay occurred in carrying out this 
important task. It did not hamper the publication of the 
reports of any arehaeglogieal tour However, Abu Imam 
has criticised Ctmninghain for this delay in the publica- 
lion of Ihe survey repi:ifts, which as he says, led lo an 
"^unnecessary duplication of work" (Ahu [mam: 203 fn.}. 
In Ehe light of this criiicism we should consider diis 
'An excavodon is not^ complete ujili! the printed report is 
available to the world. Often ihe publication of the report 
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takes as long 115. or much longer than, the acuial work in 
the Held' (Enc, Bril, Mac.: 1, lOSl). 

Whatever was discovered was leportcd upon, com- 
prising ihe discovery of minor objects^ inslgnificsni sites, 
along with the imporuini ones. At the end, ejn^h survey 
report was supplied wiih several plates carrying neat 
hand-drawn sketches and diagrams of the site plan, mnp« 
monumenls, discovered objects, aivhitectiiral styles, 
sculptures, eye-copies of inscriptions discoverrd etc. 
These hand-drawn sketches were later supplemented with 
photographs, with the services of his assistants J.D- 
fieglar and H.B.W, Camck. Photography was ilrsl 
utilised for the illustration of encavalion reports by 
Alexander Conre who worked at Samolhrncc in 1871 and 
1B75. Cunningham was convinced of (he importance of 
photography as emphasised in his tticmorandum to Lord 
Canning. Though, Abu Imitni has alleged that 
Conningham 'did not properly exploit phologr^hy fur 
the purpose of iilustmtion ....’ and. .. it 
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WPS not Until Report IX tfam Photographs appeared in any 
number when Beglar began to help him with photogra¬ 
phy fAbu Imam: 20t-202), Further, he testifies that some 
photographs ‘appeared* of 'the illustration of the 
Appendix on Indian aFchitectuie' in Repon V {201 
Before giving any weightnge to this criticism we should 
remember that Report V gave the results of the survey 
lows undcruken during 1872-73, and Report IX of the 
tours of 1«73*75. 

The Survey reporte broadly deal with Cunninghiun’s 
int£i'|>i etaUoDS of Indian tiisLofy and culture upon the 
basis of his excavations, discoveries and observations of 
people. However, the places described by him me seldom 
dealt as vibrant portions of n whole civilisation. The idea 
of the whole as a sum of its parts never possibly dawned 
upon him in this connection. Through him. it could not be 
the mchaeolirgical history of a civilisation or n culture, 
bur of sites, preferenlifllly Buddhists which were desined 
to be recorded in the anrhaeologtcal annnls. 
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Recent Archaeological Investigations in Trans-Ghaghra 
Plains and identiflcation of some city sites of Kosala 


B.R- Mani* 


Archaeological Sur^ry of India {A5I) pvKcnlly 
expltaing the Trans-Glmghni Plains, Snrnyupar area in the 
Ba&ti and Siddorthnogar districts of Uttar Pradesb. 
Besides cxcavoiions at Siswania in Basti district and tnal 
diggings at Deoraon and Omi near Sis^ajiin and 
Dharamsmghwa. Pipari and Mundinr in the boidering 
area cif Siddharthnagar and Basil ait also being undetiak- 
cn. Although some of the sites were visited in July, 199^ 
rrewari and Mam 19%: 149-68) but regular exploraiion* 
were cofldneted firstly from Fcbniaiy to June. 1996 and 
subsequently frotn Febniaty to May, 1997 by the 
Escavotion Branch-II. New Delhi of the ASJ unifcr my 
direction. In the process 126 sites have been explored, of 
which 91 sites arc new discoveries. 

The area of Trans-Ghnghni plains, in general, covers 
nartb-eastem Uiior Pradesh comprising modem districts 
of Bahraich, Oonda, Siddharthnagor, Basti, Gomkhpur, 
Mahrjjganj. Podrauna arid Deoria, besides the adjoining 
border arens of Nepal^ Tcrai and some parts of nnrih- 
weslem Bihar. This area fotnns tfa nuijar part of the 
ancient Kosala mahajanapada which was ruled by the 
ttsbvikiu of the solar tnee besides the slates ruled by 
SSkyas, Kofiyas nnd Mallas. 

The entire region is a monoionutis flat liind with a 
higher elevaljon of 102 m in the nonh^wcsl dropping in a 
slope of 7Q m in the souib-easl it fonns a distinct geo- 
grnpliica] and cultural entity, Die plain is hound no the 


south and the west by the Ghaghra and east by the Gandak 
and extends upto ihc foothills of die Himalaya. The north- 
ern part is studded with streams. lakes, swamps and 
forests. Rapij ami Chnghre, erimnaling from Himalaya, 
have a number of inipunanl tributaries^ Manwar, 
Kuwano and Ami- which run through ihe twin disbricls of 
die region. 

Dynastic lists in the Furaifas and the legend of 
Videgha Mfltliava in the 5a/apatha Brdlifnijnn testify to 
the region being inhabilcd in the pre-Buddha times 
Archaeological evidence also confirms ibis. The area 
altnteted Wk attention of British archaeologists in the 
middle of last centuty. Lassen. Alexander Cunningham, 
A^.l_ Carllyle. A. FUhrer, V.A, Smitli, W.C, Peppe and 
P.C, Mukharji carried out archaeological iRvestigations 
henr. Cuiminglmin identined and locaied ihe ancient 
Siavusti in 1863, The focat point of these iovesiigalioiu 
was Kapllavastu which was identified by ihesc nrehneot- 
o^sts variously- Nagar Khas, Bhuilndih.Tiljumi Ko| and 
Pipfahwa. CarIJyle and FOhrer tried to identify vnrious 
Buddhist sites mentioned in the Pali mats and by the 
Chinese pilgrims on the basis of distances and directions 
men lionet! therein by orienting themselves from 
Bhuiladih which they ihought in be Kapilavasut. But after 
Ihe discovery of A^kan Pillar edict at Lumbini in 1896 
by Fflhrer and an inscribed relic easbet at Piprahwa in 
1898 by Peppe. a number of idcntificptions of sites made 
earlier were proved to be mcoirect. In the post-indepen- 
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dence era AS I. the Gomkhpur Uni vers iiy, the Banunis 
Hindu Univeisiiy undthe U.P. Smuc archaeoIogKml orgaii' 
Lsalion carried uui c^cavalions and pi orations i n the 
regioiu Snivasti. Pipnihwa-Ganwafia,Tilmini Kot. Kodan 
and Ayodhya wot excaviUed by the ASl while StihgaLira, 
Narhan, Itnlidih and a few other sites were dug by the uni¬ 
versities. A lai^c number of inscribed scalings bearing the 
legend Om Devtiputm V7hane l^apilavairu BliiitAt/ 
Songhssa with n liltlc variaucin wens dbcoveneJ at 
Piprahwa which strengthened its claims to be the site of 
ancknE Kapibviistu, 

Excavations at iicihgaura, Narhan, Imlidih and 
Dhuriapar in Gomkhpur disLricf provided new evidence 
of culiunil niDveititnis in the middle and second half of 
llie second luLIJeniuiti B-C, The dales were cunErmed 
through radiocarbon rncihod. The occupationai deposits 
revealed n sequence of neolithic and chidcolithic ceramic 
traditions, which coincides with the chronological frame¬ 
work and suggests the extension of the eastern neolithic- 
chalocolthic traditions of Biiiar. 

Earlier, Northern Block Polished Ware (NBPW) was 
identified as the principal ceramic industry of the mgion 
which had its beginning some where around 600 B.C. Bui 
with die discovery of Bfe-NBPW levels at the above men- 
doned sites in Gcrakhpur disiitct yielding earlier ceram¬ 
ics of at least two distinct cultural periods; the earliest 
repmsenled by cord-impressed red ware {prc-L300 B.C.) 
and later by the black-and-rcd ware and black slipped 
ware with white paintings (c. J30O B.C to c. SOO B.C ), 
it was considered necessary to examine earliest cultural 
movements in other parts of the regidn. Secondiy, more 
than three dozen grima* ni^amn and nagara sites have 
been mentioned in the earliest Pali Buddhist texts which 
fall in this region- the Kosaia, SStkyus and Koliyas—dur¬ 
ing Buddha's time, it was fell that they need their proper 
identification which is a dilflcult task but whkh coufd be 
possible through expiorations. study of the already 
explored malcnal, revisit to the important sites, study of 
philological simdaritis of ancient names with modern 
names of sites os also a study of routes and traditions. 
Similoj-ly, a need is also felt for the exnci identificatJCHi of 
ancient Devadaha, Ramagr^naH PilwS and PippalivTina in 
the tEiritories ruled by S^kyas, KoHyns, Mallos and 
Moriyos extending towards cost und north-east of the 
region under study which may be Located in tlvc Nepalese 
Terai and present dintricts of Gorakhpur, Mnhrajgunj, 


Padnuina and Dcoria, 

So far, nc-arly 150 ancient and medieval sites have 
been reported from the districts of Basti and 
Stddharthnagiitr by various explorers. During put two sea¬ 
sons' exploratiofis we visited 126 sites, out of which 9! 
were new discoveries in the two districts Since the ob^e- 
tive of this paper is mainly reluled to the earliest cultural 
movements and assemblages and the identification of 
ancient sites, it would be not out of place to mention here 
that ous of 126 explored sites 33 belong to ihe medieval 
period but the rest of 93 provide materials fof further 
study Oil the above lines 

TLie cultural assemblage nolicod during excavadons 
and explorations in the two disEiicts points lo the emer¬ 
gence of townships towards the end of the second millen¬ 
nium S.C. which also suggests the ustiering of the Iron 
Age, the ceramics of which can be classified in the pre- 
NBPW group. Main caranucs were cord-impressed red 
ware, block-and-ted wore, black slipped wore and grey 
ware; id I are devoid pf painting. Important shapes are 
dishes, variety of bowls including chonncLIed or lipped 
bowls, dish-on-stand, vases, water vessels^ storage jais 
etc. The iiisciciated material include bone points, terracot¬ 
ta animal LiguriDes, discs, gamesmen, beads and hop- 
scotehes. Lumps of burnt clay wiih rwd marks suggest 
that the inhabitants lived in huts made of wattle and dauh. 
L4ihur4ideva and Gulohwaghiii (Singh 1990), district 
Basil have earlier yielded white painlral black-and-red 
ware and block slipped ware. The problems related to 
emergence of neolithJc-chalcolithic culture and early 
Inm Age settlements in this region require further iitves- 
LignfiDn at n few promUing site^. 

The next phase is represented by the intrixluction of 
NBPW along with the earlier ceramics, although a few 
earlier shapes like dislHon-stand felt into disuse. Stiver 
Punch-nuuked and unuiscribed copper cssi coins are 
found assdcuifed with NBPW period. Other associared 
antiquities include tcinicotui human and oninia] figurines, 
beads, bangles, car-sttids, toy carts, wheels, gold foil bulb 
shaped pendant, iron naiis^ arroW'hnads and ci4her minor 
objects besides those similnr lo the prc-NBPW' phase . The 
above two phases along with Inter cultures are represent¬ 
ed by Piprahwa-Ganwarla complex (already well knowiiL 
Siswaniu, Deoraon, Lahuradeva, Chaitdidiha, Benipur, 
Pipari^ Antii, Mahjidin H, Bbatutvo^ Sevaidih^ Itawa,. 
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Buddhikha^i, Pnun, Bc^hii L Bch^ U, Siyui'a Jfhunri^ 
Baksarp-baiin]. Gcdxtr^ Deok^Lj, Kiinihria, iLiuwa and 
Charighai. 

Tlic pcwl-NBPW ph[LSC is rcpfL'!ii:nlcd by siters hoving 
Sungn-Kiiiihxni asTbCtTiblager iiicludiiig the eariiL-r men- 
xUmed ^ites. They are Kopifip Bhuikdih, Ghos^-n, 
Mahdeva, Dh:irnm^inghwa, Ornr, Nagar I, Jatti, Kop.'^, 
Buddhi Khas, Chhanmnchhu and the Ku,shana 
coTHplexirs of Sarpuka^Pipari gTLiap of seven sitesi in one 
locality besides sites at Pedar, liansudJ, 

Dhanrahra, Barhari Gaura, Ramnagan Mundiar, 
Dakhanva, Mcerganjp Udsara, Dovdand, Gana^ Jogiya 1, 
Birdpnn Naugarh^ Bhelwat. Pipra Gauiain, Gauni Rohan. 
Shankarpur^ Belav a, Thokawa. Sc I Kara M unJiuH, 
Kasanna Kliurd. YashovaJ (Jaswal). Kaiuvar-KjiQwiiri, 
Khajum Khurd, AraiU Katesar^ Hhangurii. Madain^ 
Uchahra Kabn, Uchahra Ih Amilahwa* Dhuriadih, 
Luhrauli-Sonaun). Bbrnikhan. Dusk, Iiniidiha, Chclia, 
Bhadana, Bharat BKoH U Bharat Bhiiri IL Ganauna and 
'fhalapan Rcprcsetitative anliquities incladjag Ayodhya 
and Kachan coins, temicotta Birinas, seals and sealings^ 
ten-enGcitia pestles and red slipped ware and associated red 
ware with sprinklers, incurved bowls wilh string cut base 
and other shape;! have been foutid. A late phase of this is 
represented at Chando, across river Kuwano and about 
I km hum Siswania and at Rnmpur Reod cind Ektawa. 
Rest oF the sires snch as Tamesarnsth. Painra, Nagar Uh, 
Nagar Fort Amnrha Fort, Chhavni, Mahjidia HL 
Shahpiir, lignadham, Kutia^ GanawM:, Bahkechor 
Hargadwn, CItando Tal, Gaighah ChnradahiH. Kalvari, 
Riunput Jogiya il, Othganpur, Bahera Mah, Pala. Kotia 
II, Chhitahi-Majharia, GhosiariH Aosara, Baksori Tl, 
Chhitahk, Ajanv, Gahba, Siktaur I and JJ, Majhauwa. 
Tedhawa, Baudhara and Siswa have yielded evidence of 
early and late medieval remains. Forts of Nagor, 
Baokcchot Barg ad wa and Amorfia were sacked during 
ihe revolt of IS57 ami arc important fcfT ihe skndy of 
India's struggle for freedoin. 

During the last quimer of the second mitlenniuin 
B-C. two main painling traditions o-f ceramics were preva¬ 
lent in the Gango-Yaiiiuiia plains. Linear, htioks and flo¬ 
ral pauerns in black or white pigment on the snrfiice of 
pottery is seen. In die west it is represented by Ochrt- 
coloured pottery and Painted Grey Ware and in the east by 
white painted black-and-red wore and black slipped ware 
or black polished ware. Representative ^tes in wt^t fall 


under ihc mab^jampadas of Kuru, Psfkchilla, Surasena 
and Mntsya. Similarly rcpresenlntive sites in the cast are 
in the old iciriiones of KiLsL Mngadha. Vajjji and Malla. 
Kosala which was perhaps strongest m^ihajnn^p^dii in 
pre-Buddhfl times was full of stfcatits, swamps, forcsls* 
lakes and was bounded by Himiilnya in ntnih, river 
Ghaghra in west and soulh and parallel running rivers lo 
Gandak like Rapti, Ami and other tributaries in the cast 
besides the forests like Naimishmanya in the west. Tlnr^n 
the gen^politicai barrier seems to be otic of the reasons for 
ptevcnling painting traditions of ceramics from penetrat¬ 
ing Ihe area. 'Jlw: univcisal feature in Ibe pollery of the 
age ]s the continuance of eerairiTcs tike bbek-and-red 
ware, block slipped ware, red ware, including corded pot¬ 
tery and grey ware in the entire north India or ArySvartLa 
but the painting I rad if ions seem to bt confined lind 
rcstriefed lo certain areas. With lire wenktning of Kosab 
as a political power and with the rise and devetopment of 
Buddhism new cenlres came into existence. TTiis was the 
period ot the beginning of the so called second urbanisa¬ 
tion in which period the upper inuta of Utiorapatha con¬ 
necting Volsal! and Patalipulra with cities of Panchata like 
Ahichehhiitia, Kampilya and Sankasya crossing the tem- 
torics of the Malixs, Sakyas and Kosain was moje fre¬ 
quent by the traders und pilgrims than before. This gave 
rise lo the growtJi of urban centres which reached its cli¬ 
max during Sunga-Kuslian rule. 

The identifications proposed here for certain city 
sites such as Setavy34^ UkkatthS, Nagarnka, Mcdatalumpan 
Silavatika and Vebhaliiiga are based on the references in 
Pali Buddhist lexts about die status of the sites and dis¬ 
tance or route followed for ttsetr approach^ philological 
similarities between ancienl and present names, size of 
prexeni mounds and Eiieir eiiJtural assemhluger 

SetavyI 

Tiic famnus PSySsi^utta of the Dighanikiiyi^ (Rhys 
Davids 191L 349-79) mentions about The discourse by 
Kumrlre Kassapa to E^yasi Rajonya on itic rebirth and 
Linva in the Simsapavaiia lo the north of Setavya nagam 
in Kosala kingdom; die mime of Simsapavana or the 
^vc of Simsapa (Sisam) tree (Da/ber^rj Shu) is still 
preserved in the name of die place Siswania* 9 km 
towards south-easi of Basti city m the le/l bank of 
Kuwano, Three mounds in a scries arc found along the 
river in north-soulh orientaJon in an area of itpproximale- 
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1^ ftKXJxlOO in. Towards north and north-west one siiimt- 
ccJ vilLuges of Biinknia ami Deordon wiih hahitolionaJ 
ncfnaitijf of micisiu times. Nmne^ of villages also suggest 
ihoE towards the north of Uie main hahilalional eentm the 
forest Wiis cm in Ihe past and ptubably there wets some 
mnnaslic estabJi&hmcnt called Devarania. 

Excavations were carried out nt Siswania and 
Deoraon jn iwo M^ons. m 1996 and 1997 in a layout of 
44 quadrants of 29 squares measuring J ll> m itKlicatcd 
q culmral ^semblEtge (PI 1. ( and Fig, 1) heginning from 
Prc-NBPW period fc. 9tli to 6lh ceninary B.C.) lo tJic 

st5W;yjiA't99;^-^ 

swh 4 as-njSif i^Acire wtpf 

U1 


SCAlt tlF ^ i i i_ I _I new 
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Fig. 1 

Kiisliana pcritKl (Hrsl three cenluries of the Cltrisiian cm). 
More than J500 antiquilic$ both from excavations and 
surface wore found. In the past the site yielded Lhousand^ 
of coins* seals and jrealings. lerracoita rigmines, beads 
and other aniiquities (Mant 1991; 43-50*. ExcavatioJis 
brought lo light cireidar rammed doors with posl-boles 
and hearths in the bTBPW levels and a tenwotta ring-well 
ond hearths and Hoofs in Sunga levels. The Kuslian levels 
were found rich in stmetures with bnct walls, mostly 
showing evidence of brick robbings brick floofs. nunmed 
floors, two iciracotta ring-wells and a brick well. The she 


extended along the river Kuwatio in north-south direction 
for nearly lOOU m and about 300 to 350 m in easi-west 
direction. Punch-marked silver and copper coins, unin- 
scribed copper cast coins, Ayodhya and Kushan coins, l^r- 
rocotta plaques of Maurya^unga period nepreseatiug 
Gaialakshnit. Yakshts. figures and Kushati human fig¬ 
urines including Naigamesa-Natgamij&i, Hnrili and oth¬ 
ers, terraLTitta onimaJ figurines bone poinls and arrow- 
licnds, copper jmiimony rods and odier objects, imn* bone 
and ivi^ t>hjects. a gold- foil pendant of bull shape, 
beads of semi-precious stones, tcrracotla and glass, terra- 
eoiia jf/ofa-shaped ami arecanut beads, biingles of capper^ 
tcFTiicoUa and gJass^ imracotln gamcsmcn. and toy cans, 
stone wcigfils. crucibles, teirocolta pestles and skin rub¬ 
bers, fooled stone, querns and muHers., terracotta sling 
balls, hopscotches and discs and clay seals and scalings 
with legends in Bholimi script of scconcffirst century 
B.C. reading Marfcva.va AkaUin etc. were found. 
Ceramics include typical shapes of black slipped ware, 
plain black-and-red ware, grey ware, red wari^ including 
hand-made, cord impressed and fine red ware shenh, 
Nortitern Black Polished Wore and Kushan red are, both 
plain and wilb red slip (Fig. 1 % 

Setavya is also mentianed in the of the 

F^yim^iViiggu of Sutt^ NipiTtn (Chalmers 1932^ 106-44) 
in the context of Bavnrl's story who despalehcd a group 
of scholars, to get answers to some meraphysicol ques¬ 
tions from Buddha, who travelled lo Sfivatthi (Srivast!) 
and llien to Setavya, Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu)* 
Kasinara [Kusihagani], Pava and VesSli (VailllT), 

likkAflhl 

Ukkaltha was n nag^ in Kosala and was connected 
to Setavya and Voisiil by high roiidx (nddh^simAggs). 
Pali texts (Sanio 1990: IIH) of DfghanikSyn, 
MujjhiiHunikQyst^ Jutako^ and Papanchi^ iSiMonf mention il 
in different contexts It was locmed near forests of kheb- 
h5nangala Vanasanda and Suhhagavana. This site can be 
idem i bed with modem Okada located at a dkunee of 
nhaiu 27 km nonh of Basii and about I kin wi^st from 
Bhanpur which was discovered during present explo¬ 
rations. The orea of the extensively destroyeil mound is 
approxiiiuiely J 50x150 in. A 4 wi high brick mound 
roughly circiilar Ofi plan is located there which is locally 
called Kotia, but which may probably represent the 
remains of a .sfupa. The local residents infonned Lhal there 
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were two foitsts full of Sal and Mahm trees in the past on 
its southern imd western sides which were cut in due 
course of time to mate the land cullivahle. They inight 
represeai the old forests meiiliuned in Pali teste, Anudier 
village called UkjHlnhn al a distance of about 9 bn. 
towards west of this site was also examined since the 
name was philological !y nearer to UkkanJia; however, no 
nrehaeological remains were found. Besides ihe atapa 
mound, only red ware was found from Lffcada, Yet it is 
most proboblc that the site may represent the ancient 
Ukkofthfi. 

Atmtid 

The Pali Vinayo and other texts (Samo 1990: lOS) 
refer to a rognma calledAtumfl that lay between Kusinora 
and S^vdtthj. TTte Buddha stayed Ihcie many times at ihe 
Bhilsagarn. We propose the ideniil'ication of modcni vih 
I age having large mound called Aina with AtmuiL Iti 
location is also ulmosl in bciween Kusinngar and Sravasti. 

The site of Atna was discovered during present 
explorations on the right bank ofBainranala, 27 km north 
of fiasti and Item cast of Sotiuha on Basii-DoomaTiaganj 
road (State Highway No. 2h), It is about 3 km south of 
Bhanpur. The extensive mound is partly under cuIUvatian 
nnd spreads in an area of ohout 300 m in nurlh>soutb and 
200 m in east-west direction with an average height of 
about 3 m. The cultural assemblage at the site includes 
NBPW of both delu.x and degenerated varieties, black 
slipped ware including convex sided bowls, red ware 
comprising storage jars, incurved Kushan bowls, red 
slipped dish. lids, channelled bowl and vases of medium 
size. Tcrracotlfl pestle, gluss bangle pieces, iron slag, glass 
pieces and bnck-bats were found. There are three ancient 
wells located on the mound. A bumt-brick measuring 32 
(?)X 25x7 cm was also found. 

Nngaiaka 

The Dhom/nacAetiyi} Sulla of the MajjbiinsutiiiJya of 
SuHnpitska (Dhnmmagiri 1993: 56. 328-29) mentions 
about Kosalnn king Poscoadi (Prascnajil) visiting from 
Nagaraka, a KoscTan nignina along with Dfgha-k^yopa 
lo MedataJumpn where Buddha was staying in the Sakyan 
luga/njj. The distance of 3 yojitius which might have been 
40 to 50 kin was coverd by them in a chariot. 


The site of Nagaraka can be idenrified with present 
Nagar or Nagar Khas. a township about 10 km souih-wesl 
or Snsti on the eastern bojik of Chandolal. "nie area of ihe 
site i.s about 600x800 m and pottery and brick-bats are 
scattered cveiywJiere on the tew mounds. Potsherds col¬ 
lected from the site arc either of early historical period in 
small quunlily or of medieval period. Black slipped ware 
and red ware of different shapes and types were found, 

ModftL&ltinipa 

Tlw Dftammac/jeoyzi Jtrlla (Dhammagiri 1990) calls 
Medalalumpa as a Sakytm aigamiL The present 
Mchdawal market and township can be identified with the 
ancient aignma. This is located on the nonh of Bakhira inJ 
at a dtsiance of about 40 km front Basti. On the basis of 
philological similarity of the Ancient and modem names 
the site’s proximity with Sakyan territory and its being 
famous traditionally even today m a market, the identifi¬ 
cation has been proposed. The area is fulJy occupied by 
modem township ^though ancient remains have been 
occasionally found in the vicinity. Local popular legends 
claim ihat there used to be an old town which liad sub¬ 
merged in the Bakhira lake about which stories in poetic 
form are familiar. 

It was observed that within the township of 
Mehdawnl there me some evidences of ancieni Temoins at 
Pasbfcbini tola, Belbanava in western and nnnhern part of 
the township and in east at Pakka Pofchra and in the tiurlb 
around Kubcmalh and the medieval tomb. These ancient 
mounds have been covered under continued habitation 
and modem structures, ^^vo Koshana sites in the close 
vicinity of MehdawoJ vi/cre discovered atAniiJahwa, 2 km 
south of it and at LohrauU-Sonaura. 1.5 fcm north of it 
The former site coven an area of about lOOxlOOm with 
an average height of 1.5 tn, The latter site extends in an 
area of about 500 m in tiorth-soulh imdl 300 m in east-west 
direciion with the average height of ite mounds between 
1.5 to 2 m from the surrounding ground level. Red ware 
of Kushan period having the typical shapes of iactirvcd 
bowls, lids, knobbed li^, sprinklers, carinatjed haodis. 
basins and vases and decorated pottery with incised 
designs nlmig with terracoita figurines nnd terracotta pes¬ 
tles and other minor objects were found. The surrounding 
area of Mchdawal arouiMl a radius of J5 lo 20 km is rich 
in orehaeotegica] remairis. which was noticed in about 20 
such sites; the remains ranging ftiom NBPW period to 
Kushan period. 
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5il&»s2lAvatiki 

In Saleyyaka-Satla (PGM ; 12.73. 35S) and 
Apansaka-Suua (PGM 13.23, 71 > of ihe 

Majjhinmnikaya of StHiapifka, 53 la has been menlioned 
m connection with Buddha's visit to the place in the coun- 
tiy of the Knsala. In the same area of Kosala I^ghanikSya 
Tnentions a place called 5 ala vat ilea or Silavpif when: 
Lohichcha Sutta was preached by Buddha and it is also 
mentioned that the village was given by Pasenadi 
(Prascnajii) to Lohichcha, a bruhmaria (Digha; 1. 224; 
Malnla sekera 1995: 1121). We propose its idcRliBcaiion 
with a huge tnound towards east of Saltauwa tsutaar 
which is also known as Sevaidih, located on Basil- 
Doormariaganj road at a distance of about 19 km from 
Bash. The area of the mound is about 300x200 m with an 
average height of 2 to 3 m. Among two modem Siva tem¬ 
ples, one is constructed on top of a stupa which still 
retains its height upto about 4.5 m. The other lemple has 
an Ekamukhf Siva lingam of post-Gupta period. Sherds of 
black-and-rcd ware, black slipped ware, NBPW, grey 
ware and red ware with a variety of shapes and tenucolta 
Hgurines, hopscotch and pestles were found. 

Veiulinga 

According to the ChaFrirdri]<so/ta of Maj/TitjnaniM/a 
(Majjjma: II, 44 If; Sam. [, 34,60; MQlalasekara 1995: 
951) Buddha had preached the Gha(ikara-Satta to 
GhatikSra, a friend of Jolipala at Vehalthga or Vebhalihga. 
a gSma-nigama of Kosala, The granta-nigaina of 
Vehalingfl or Vtbhaihga can be identified on philological 
grounds and archaeological evidence with the two 
mounds at Behil, located at a distance of 17 km from 
Basti on Bastt-Mahuli road to its northern side, almost in 
between Basti and Mahuli. 

A Siva temple, octagonal on plan, called Behilnath is 
located on the top of the circular mound having brick 
structures of Kushan period. The ciretilar mound with a 
height of about 3 m seems to be a stupa, probably erecied 
in the tnemoiy of the place having been blessed with 
Buddha's preaching ai the site. The bricks ofthe cireular 
slructura measure 33 to 34x22x5 to 6 cm. Worship of Siva 
linga at Behilnath is singiflcant a*, it coincides with ihe 
proposed ancient name of the place Vchhalihga. 

Remains of brick struemres were also nobced on the 


wcsiem side of the mound with more than two courses of 
bricks. Towards further west of the above mound is an 
area of about 250 m in north-south and 2{X) m in cast-west 
direction with a height of about I in from where black 
slipped ware, degenerated NBPW. grey ware, fme red 
ware sherds of mostly bowls and dishes were found along 
with Kushan red ware bowls, carinaled handjs, basins and 
vases which lake back the antiquity of the site lo c. sixth 
century B.C, to the Kushan period. A piece of ring of a 
terracotta ting-well was also found. About 300 m Ronhof 
this site is another mound with the height of about 3 m. It 
spreads over an area of approximately 250x250 m. Block 
slipped ware, grey ware, coarse blaek-and-red ware and 
red ware sherds were found which represents Sunga- 
Ku^lion period. 

There are two mounds at a distance of about 500 to 
700 m south of Behil atBatawa abutting the Basti-Mahuli 
read from where red ware sherds of post-Gupta period 
were found. The name Halawa sugge.sts it to be market 
place fhaU most probably connected with the gama-nrga- 
ma (village corporate guild) orVehaliriga. 

Altcifipts have been made earlier t£) identify the pre- 
sen Mahso near Siswania with MahUsrsma of Sundarika 
BharadwAja, mentioned in the Sutta of his name under 
AfaMvagga of 5uftaii;paa (SBE: X.IL 73), A cireular 
brick mound was located during present explorations on 
the bank of Kuwano which is identified with Sundarika 
river mentioned in the 5urta The brick mound is definite¬ 
ly a stupa of which the bricks measure 24 (?) x 20.5x6 cm. 
A few Tcd ware sherds were found near it. Village 
Mahjidia is located in the vicini^. 

An 86 cm high headless sandstone yaksbi dating 
back to about first century 8.C, (PI. 1-2) was discovered 
in the village Buddhi Khas in Siddhanhnagor districL 
From the same village site sculptures of Vishnu, 
NarasJmha, Buddha, Utna-Mahesvara and Kushan ceram¬ 
ics were also found. A complete sculpture of Vishnu hold¬ 
ing sauktia. chakni and gada in his three hands and the 
fourth in ahlu/a mudra was noticed in a medieval temple 
at Jignadham, A large number of antiquities including ter- 
ricolLa human and animal figurines, stamps, beads, dab- 
bers. wheels, net-sinkers and pestles were found along- 
with Kushan ceramics at Sarpoka-Pipari group of mounds 
extending over seven villages on the dry bed of an old 
river formed in ihe shape of & crescent. 
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Exploratory soundings ni Eipiiri, Onii, Deoraon, 
Dharamsinghwaand Mundiar revealed cultural sequences 
of the sites and important nniliicieological data. Pipari, 12 
km east of Rtidhauli is a single culture site of NBPW peri¬ 
od with its cultural deposit of 37 cm. The site has been 
damaged due lo floods in Ami, Orai, 15 km south-east of 
Basil has Kushan and Gupta remains wish its cukuml 
deposit of about 3 m. Red ware with typical shapes of the 
two periods and terracotta human and animal figurines 
and other minor objects were recovered besides a terra¬ 
cotta sealing with an inscription in Gupta Brahnii chcmsc- 
lers reading Sri CnjBntosyar l>eonioti+ 2 km nonh-wesl of 
Siswanifl revealed the same cultural sequence as rtoticed 
in the excavations El Siswanla. Dharamsinghwa. 75 km 
north-ensl of Basti is an extensive Kushan site where thu; 
exploralory sounding revealed typical red ware and other 
minor objects of Kushiin periwi A very large Kushan mnk 
was discovered at Mundiar, 33 km from Basd, exposed 
during the digging operaliun for a proposed modem mscr- 
voir by the local administralioiir Its exposed port of south- 
em wail runs to n lengdi of 60 m and the eastern wall upto 
22.5 m suggesting its further extension. The expItKoinry 
sounding revealed twelve courses of its southern wall+ 
consuucted out of burnt bricks of the size 40 to 41x20 to 
2lx6JS to 7 cm in the ratio of U3:6. The last two courses 
of the wall were found buried in die nalural xoil and the 
silt deposit was noticed over it uplo the fifth course of the 
exposed part of the walk The Sunga-Kushan habitation 
site at a distance of about 500 m lowoitls south-east of the 
tank was discovered at villige DakhnrwE. 

An important achievemeni of the exploratory survey 


was the discovery nf Buddhist stupris at fourteen sites 
including ihe rnounds of Mahjidia 1+ Ukiuia, SevaidLh, 
Hansudi, Barhari Gaum, Behil h Baksari-Banni, Khajura 
Khurd, Kulesar^ Bhangum, Chetia, Bharat Bhari II, 
Thalapar and Rampur Reoti besides explorations nl the 
siupii site of Birdpur. Carlleylc^s description of the sfupa 
site of Rampur Dcoria wrongly identifying the same with 
ancient Rlmagrlma tallies with ihc stup3 site discovered 
by m at Rampur Reoti and it would be not out of place to 
mention here that a village named Rampur Deoria also 
exists towards south of Basti but no signincanl archaeo- 
logicEl remains could be located iberc. 

The name uf village Dbonunsinghwa suggests ils 
association with a lion capital of Aioka. Aboni 2f) km 
west of it one such capital was found at Mahdeva which 
is preserved in the state Museum at Ltteknow. A number 
of villages in SiddiirthnagEr district which were under the 
Sakyan territory still retain the ancknt names or suggest 
their assoc iatton with ancient cultural compoucnls. Some 
examples are chetia suggesting a chakya or sfups which 
was also located there, Asogawa cunnecled with Aioka, 
Santha connected with SansihSgara of Sakyas and 
Gotibwa with Goshthagtra. vihare near city site of Kopia 
with a vih'lm and Devgah near Dharamsinghwo with 
Sanskrit De vagrha or MW Devagahtu 

The cKploradon work is under progress and further 
evidences ore likely to throw fresh light on the problems 
related with movement of cultures in the region and iden^ 
lification of ancient sites with the archaeological mounds 
of the area. 
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Alagankulam an Indo-Roman Port: A Critique 

K,S. Ramachandran* 


AIngnnkulam an arK:ient port on the moulh of the 
Vaigai River. Vaigai, the major river rising in the 
Varshanaci valley in the Western Ghnts, was perhaps a 
pcrcnniai river once iipiiu a tiine, hut now il {$ lltush with 
water only in tho rainy season and for the rest of the year 
il is almost dry (Rom. Ga^, 1972: 31-32). Further 
allhough it might have joined the sea in the past, at pre¬ 
sent it gels lost in the big Kainaiiathapunim tank and a 
smaJI overflow channel from it connects the sea. 
Incidentally, Vaigai^. after filling up ncaiiy 374 irrigation 
tanks in the Ramanolhapuram District could hardly be 
expected to eontajn much water to Join the sen^ a parallel 
can be seen in the confluence of River Kaveri with sea 
which after irrigating the entire stretch of Thanjavur 
District is hardJy ankle-^decp chjmnci at Its joining the sea. 
On the north bank of this river Vaigai is situated 
Alagankulam; the mound here goes by the name 
KotLalmedu, apparently there innsi have been some son 
of fort and this ts strenglbened by the presence of bricks 
at the periphery of the mound, 

Alagankulam was excavated in 1986^87 and again in 
1990-91 by the Stale Department of ArcbaeolDgy, 
Govcmracrtt of Tamilnadu. The earlierexcavaiicin was by 
Nagaswamy, the then Director and the subsequent dig¬ 
ging was carried by the present Director Shri Kasinalhan 
Nagoswamy published his findiags in the form of an 
clc in “FAf Ifidu^n Af^haeol&gkat Herimge** 
(Nagaswamy: 247 254)i the results of the second season's 
work as well as the detmis of Nagaswamy's dig were pub¬ 
lished in the form of a brochure (Majeed ef at 1992) 


Nagaswomy laid two trenches, one at the highest por- 
tiun of the mound and oJled il AGM-l and other in the 
slope designated as AGM-2. Later AGM-37AI, AGM- 
3/A2 were taJd to the east of ACM-1 while AGM-J/B1 
was laid to the north of AGM-2/AL Another trench 
AGM^ was tackled 20 m. away from the timin nench 
AGM-L 

The joint authors of the brochure Majecd, 
Thnlasiram and Vasnnthi do describe the composition, 
thickness etc. of layers enconnlCTed in the trenches AGM- 
I and AGM-2. No dcscriptjon however, of the stratigra¬ 
phy of other excavated trenches has been given. Hcnec 
while It could be possible lo some extent to correlate the 
layers of AGM-1 with those of AGM-2; the stratigraphy 
in other iienchcst perforce remMn unrelated not only with 
AGM-1, (which t take as the index trench as it had pro¬ 
vided the maxi mum habitaiiofiaJ accumulation) but also 
belween each other. Even between AGM-1 and AGM-2* 
description of the composition of the layers vary. In spile 
of this there is something to go hy. 

1 am giving below the composition of layers embod¬ 
ied in the brouchure. Nugaswamy does not dK^cribe the 
stratigniphy in his anicle. He has only indicated the depth 
at which some of chc importafil objects he had recovered 
from the digs. The data have been rendered here in a tab¬ 
ulated form. 

Although the composition of the layers in AGM-2 ts 
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Layer No. 

Composition 

Thickness 

Finds 

Depth at 
which found 

Remarks 

L 

Gr^y, loose clay 
with sand 

1.90 

Three Roman 
copper coiits- 
one good 

nnd two worn out. 
Rouletted w[^ 
Amphome pieces. 

-0.65-0.95m 

B.S 

It is apparcfu that the 
exact depth at which 
the coin was found 
has not been measured. 
However^ Nagaswamy 
says that the well- 
preserved Roman 
coin wa$ found at a 
depth of 0.95 m 

2. 

Grey, fmd 
clay with sand 

1.10 m 

Square copper 
coin and NBP 

-2.75 m 

B.S 


3. 

Grey, hard clay 

1,10 m 

Square silver 
punch-marked coin 

-3.30 m 

B.S 


4. 

Grey, loose clay 
with brick hats 

1.10 m 

N0P 



5. 

Grey, loose sand 

0.15 m 




6 . 

Yellow, hard clay 

0.50 m 

Lime mortar floor 



7. 

Dust, grey in 
coLour 

0,50 in 

earliest occurrence 
of NSP 



8. 

Grey, loose clay 

a45m 




9. 

Loose sand 

Natural 

Below 6.05-6,30 m 




given, the thickness of each layer has not been provided. 
Thus layer 1 is grey loose soU with sand; 2 is brownish 
loose sand; 3 js brown hard sand; 4 is yellow sand, 5 yel¬ 
low sand with brickbats; and 6 yellow loose sand, ll will 
be Seen that in ACM- ] ihe colour is ihmugbout grey and 
tbe soil is sand and clay, In AGM-2 the colour diflers and 
the clay is replaced by soil. 1 doubt very mack that in 
AGM-l also ll has to be earth or soil but not clay. 
Forgelling the colour fsetor for a moment we may make 
a tentative coiielation between the stratigraphy of both 
the trenches; layer 1 in both tbe trenches appear to be the 
same; layer 4 of AGM- [ may be correlated with layer 5 in 
AGM-2 since both contain brick-bats and layer 9 of 
AGM-l, loose saod may be related to byer 6 of ACM-2. 


Thus layers 2, 3 and 4 of AOM-2 stand aloof. 
Cerajujcs 


Alagankulam pottery consisted of a Black-and-Red 
wore, some with mat designs, of Iron Age affiliadon, 
Roukued Ware, a coarse red ware, a grey ware and some 
sherds of the distinctive pottery known as the Northeni 
Black Polished Ware fNBP). iMuaJjy assigned to the 
Mauryan times. Besides, sherds inscribed in Tamil 
Brehmj were also recovered, mosdy fioin surface but two 
coming from actual digs. These inscriptions are in the 
nature of single line engravings, both before and after fir¬ 
ing. So far they have been found on the RouleUcd ware 
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only. Of ihc six inscribed sherds iwo are from txcavalions 
and the rest from surface. Ttic above are liic cognizant 
ceramics uf Period L 

[n the succeeding period all the pottery of the earlier 
period continue. In addition ainphorpe pieces occur A 
distinctive pottery having "a lustrous red surJacc manu¬ 
factured from well-levigated clay, witli generally a thin 
cross-seetion, was mistaken hy us at lirst to he the 
"Arretinc” Wore, known to occur in AHkamedu..Dr. 
T.N. Ptitter of the Department of Prehistoric and Romann- 
British antiquities of the British Museum ..identi¬ 

fied live pottery as “Late African slipped ware” its proba¬ 
ble place of origin being Tunisia” (Nagaswamy 1991: 
248). However, Begley swears that the ‘ polteny marked 
‘Arretine ware* which 1 was shown in 1986, seeined to be 
yet another variant of die so-called rouktlcd ware fired 
ted in core ami surfacc-s in both form and decoration” 
(Begley 1991:193 as quoted in Begley 1994:320). Further 
on the authority of Prof. Knthlecn W. Slancs a member ol 
Pondicherry team who examined the pottery denies tlic 
lustjr)us red ware of Alagankulitrn a.s having anything to 
do with the Late African red ware. However, Begley, 
though reluctantly, does recognize the individuality of the 
ware when she says "One sherd with several rows of dot- 
like indentations from a pit in Trench VT of the Nonhem 
Sector (Aiikamedu) in body and surfaces i.s very similar 
to the fine red ware from Alagnnbulaiti and may even he 
an import from there. Since the red variant of fine roulct- 
ted ware called “late African red slipped ware” is diag¬ 
nostic of Alagankuinm. it should be identified as 
Alagankulam red ware and not as import unless precise 
parol Ids in form and fabric can be demonstrated*' 
(Begley 1994;32()>. 

Tlie Blacfc-and-Red wore was numerically more in 
the lower levels i.e in Penod 1. However, in Period 11 and 
in the upper levels tliis ware diminishes in count. The 
coarse red ware becomes the predominant pottery. So is 
the ease with the Rode tied ware and the amphorae. 
Stomped pottery was negligible; only four pieces being 
found. 

Sherds bearing Tamil-Bmhmi inscriptions either on 
Ron letted ware or grey ware arc pnlaeographically 
assigned to Isl century B.C,— Isl century A.D. (100 B.C. 
lOOA.D.}.{Majeed, 1992: 12-13) 


Now Nagaswamy’s observations when coreclated 
with the description of layers provided in the brochure, 
the emerging picture shows that: 

(a) The Black-and-Red ware occurs from the very 
beginning of habitation here i.e. layer 8. (1 consider 
layer 9 loose sand-perhaps littoral sand-as Naturel) 
together with coarse red and grey wares. 

(h) The Roulened ware begins to appear from a depth of 
5.10 m from surface i.e. layer 6 on wards and con¬ 
tinues till the end. 

(c) Amphorae pieces are found from about 4.80 m from 
surface i.c. again from layer 6. Thus it would imply 
that both Boulcttcd ware and amphorae arrived 
almost at the same time or perhaps with a few years 
of negligible gap between them. 

(d> As regards the NBP, they occur from a depth of 
2.90 ra upio a depth of 6iil It appears that tlie ten 
sherds found here are distributed between layeis 2 
and 7, This suggests its earlier appearance than the 
Roulcited ware as also from the very beginning of 
the habitation. It is a pity and is much regrettable 
that such an important evidence for fixing reltUive 
chronology has not been properly recorded. In fact 
the depth at which each sheid was found should 
have been properly noted down. 

It has not been recorded either by Nagaswamy or by 
joint authors of the brochure at what level the so-called 
Late African red ware (Alugnnkulam ware! begins to 
appear. For, whether one accepts or rejects the identity of 
the ccnimic with late African red ware, the fact remains 
that this pottery is a cognizant element ushering in a new 
phase in the cultural milieu of the site. This lack of obser¬ 
vation. if not remedied from available recoids, or in sub¬ 
sequent excavations, the great lacuna in the 
Archaeological history of Alagankulam will haunt us for¬ 
ever. 

As regards amphorae there is no doubt that they are 
‘shipping amphorae from Imperial Roman times*. 
(Begley 1994: 315). But regarding Roolctted ware Begley 
affirms that the ware is not an imported ceramic but of 
indigenous manufacture; the supply being from a com¬ 
mon source, most probably, Aiik^edu. On the chronol- 
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Pgy of iJk ware ul Arikamcdu she sa>s ihai ihc enrlicsi 
date could only be IDO B.C. while llie leiminal dale A.D. 
100. She also suggests that if AJagankulani Rmlcttcd 
waie was eariier, then it should have bcea supplied fitim 
another souna: piher than ArikaniL'du and which needs 
ideitUncatioti. 

Begley is viay much sure that "Nnoe of the five 
wares, cDnsidend lo be impotts have so far precise paral¬ 
lels in ihc Rontitn world. To consider tbem os irnports is 
unforlutiaie.** Further, she odds, “Ever since Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler's eacavaliun at Arikonicdii in 1945, there has 
been a tendency to irace Ihc provenance of fine pottery, 
specially fine red wans, found in early historical sties in 
sou* India to Roman world. None of the sherds of rinc- 
gniincd clays known thus far appear to be fiom vessels 
iinported from the Mediterranean region ihtHigh they bear 
resemblance tu fine Kunian wtttes in farm and decora^ 
tiotu or bath" (emphasis mine- Begley 1994 ). 

TTic catch is in the emphasis. This raises some possi¬ 
bilities. 

(i> The Indian Roulciled ware was pallcmcd after an 
imported specimen; 

(ii) The technique of manufacture was learnt from 
Roman craftsmen who were fnmiliar with the manu- 
faeliirc of such wares; and 

(iii) Some Roman craftsmen who had settled in India, 
specifically at Arikamedu taught this lecluiique lo 
the local potter before they left for Ihcir bomeJand, 

Among these which is true cannot be asserted whh 
any degree of truth. However. Wheeler is of the opinion 
that there was a Roman colony at Arikamedu. 

Chrouotogy 

Coins 

On the whole 10 coins were recovered from the digs 
and two from surface. 

Thncc Roman copper coins were found hen: of which 
t»rc is well [Kcserved and Ific other two are worn out. The 
well preserved coin was picked up from 'Ibcnch AGM-I 


from depth tanging from 0.65-0.95 m below surface 
(There is a confradictign here, [n the same paragraph 
Nagaswmny says that coin No. I occurs at a (kpth of 95 
cm.). After cleaning this coin has been idegtifted as that 
of the Roman Emperor 'V^entine fl {A.D, 378-333) 
issued from ihe mint m Antioch Of the other two coppisr 
corns, the less preserved ofle belongs lo Theodosius U 
(AD. 385-393) and the other lo Arcodius I (395-408). 
Coin of Arcadiia I was from ACM- 3 /AI, Oiw square cop¬ 
per coin from AGM -1 was fuund at a depth of 2.75 m i.e, 
in layer 2 and silver coin from a dcpih of 3.30 m i.e. layer 
3- The copper coin is highly corroded and the silvta^ coin 
shows sotTK punch-marks. 

The Roman coins date in the 4lh ccnluiy AD. The 
date of the punch-marked coin is uncertain. 

Rcdlocarbod dmtes 

Four radiocarbon dates (TAR, 1987-88: J49) are 
available fcir this site. All are chatcual sample coming 
from one and Ihc snme trench - AGM -2 and from differ- 
ent levels. Of these four, three pertain lo Perjod U and one 
to Pertod III fjjck These are unconccled liates Time span 
as per the ■‘'C dates ia 160 years; the earliest date for this 
period is from layer 3 (ddpth-1.9> is 360 BC. (PRL 1298. 
23J0±130 BP) and latest 200 BC from layer 2 {PRL 1296. 
2150:tt 10 &F depth 1.40), The charcoal from the depth 
1,55 m (the blackish layer-charcoal layer indicating con- 
Hagration) gives a reading 260 B.C. (PRL 1297, 
2210+110 BP). The last sample from a depth of 2.8 m 
allegedly from Period III dates lo 380 B.C (PRL 1299- 
2330±110BP}. 

The most interesting aspect is that ihe ‘hrocltgre’ 
divides ihe cultuni] deposits into two and aoi rhrrt peri¬ 
ods. tt esplicitly says, “The ckcavation at ihis site has 
revealed two broad cultural deposit i.e. period I and ir, 
(Majeed. er. oL: 17-19) Here is a contradiction-which is 
correct - the details in his brochure or the date sent to 
PRL. This needs clarification. Incidentally this sample 
gives the earliest date to the site. 

If we discard the date Penod III (380 B C). as an 
abetralian/we have a time range of 1 60 yca ,5 period H 
spreading between 360 and 200 B.C- Even if we take into 
account the date of the dispute sample (380 B.C,) a cou¬ 
ple of decades is not going to make much of a difference. 
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Ahgankulam iw fado-Roman Fort: A Critique 

Thi:^ diiLe again ttoE reliabLe as will be seen froni ihc 
cenunic and numismatic evidence. 

Elvidence from Pollpr^' 

According to Nagaswamy the site daics fnjm 250 
B.C. to A.D. 500. a life span of al tcasl 750 years. 
However, the aOicle avers Uw site was under occupatiorL 
frotn Ird century B.C. to 600 A.D, fT^agnswamy:). In the 
"brochure* it is written, the site seems to have been in con¬ 
tinuous nccupatinn Onm ai least 400 B.C. tu 500 A-D.; a 
life span of 900 years. (Majecd, et tiL: 17) 

Ceramics of Period 1 (4fXI^ B.C-100 B Q comprised 
Block-and-Red ware (sr>me with Tnal dcjjignstK NBP^ 
Roulettcd ware, grey ware and a coarse red ware. Sherds 
with Tamil Brahms inscription were also found. In Period 
11 ail the wares of the previous period continue. However, 
NBP is absent. Besides amphorae pieces and a typical 
pcrttcry dubbed as 'Alngankiilam wme* (Laic Arrican red 
ware of Nagaswumy) appears (100 B.C-500 A_D.). The 
above is based on the details provided in the ^btcchurc'. 
The dale assigned is 100 B*C.-A.D. 500. 

Nagaswamy in his ajlicle declares that the Roulcited 
Ware "^occurs from the beginning of die occupadon and is 
Found upio a depth of 5.10 m'". If ere, Nagaswaifiy intends 
to convey "by the words from the beginning” that the pot¬ 
tery was found from llw lop i,e- from the time of desertion 
of the site. Generally, archaeologists us* the term "begin¬ 
ning" to represent the earliest cummencement of occupa¬ 
tion represented by the first tsccup.ititm of the silc just 
above Natural. Hence it would imply from ihe top levrl-s 
upto a depth of 5.10 m below surface ^AGM-I) this pot¬ 
tery was encounleredr Tlib when compared with descrip¬ 
tion and depth of layers given m the 'brochure* and 
Nagaswamy's statement would represent layers 1 to 6, 
just from above the mortar floor occurring in AGM- 1 as 
also in other lIenches^ or just from below It. from 
layer 7. 

Hie amphora also occurs from tlmusl the top and is 
Ibund upto a depth of 4.80 tn in Alagnnkulam-I. Tliis 
again would mean ftom layer fi to layer 1. Hence 
nmphorae and ihe Roufelted ware must have coexisted or 
came to Alagankulum at the same time. 

The amphorae seem to be "'shipping amphorae from 


Imperial Roman iiities" (Begley t994). Tt would be 
worth-while to study them for flying the chranologica] 
horizon. On the other hand the Rouleued ware in India is 
of tiic Roman timcsi. some of which might have been 
imported and major portion imitnled and locally manu¬ 
factured. Rouleued ware dates I si century B.C. to 
Jst century A.D. To adduce an early date for this wore in 
India wnuid be haziudous. Regarding the Rouletted black 
ware froin Arikamedu, Krishna Deva observes. "The first 
appearance of the Rouletted pattern M Arikamedu Is as 
early as die end of the first century B,G, or beginning of 
the first Gcntuiy A.D, while its terminal date is dctcjinincd 
by the latest occupation Ln Southern Sector of the town, 
attributable to A.D. 200.” (Wheeler, 1946:46) 

Coming to NBP shenfe. These sherds, numbering 
more than len were found from a depth ranging from 2-9 
m upto 5.6 m below surface fAGM-1) i,c, from layer 2 lo 
7. The ware as we know is attributable to the early histor¬ 
ical times panicularly the Maury an umes. This ware hod 
been found earlier al Korkai (so far the souttiem most 
tipdspoc) and now It h reponed Frtnn Alagankulnm also. 
At Korkai, on a single date is assigned to 805±95. 
(lAR 1969-70:68; Ramnchandran 1975:74-75) 

biow about the other wares. In the earlier layers 
before the advent of the Rouletted and the amphoni, the 
basic pottery is the Blorck-and-Red ware of Iron Age oifTib 
iatinn which spreads from the lowermost smitaum rill the 
ahandonment pf the site. Tkis happens to be cogni:mnt 
potteiy not only at Alogonkuiam but all over the entire 
Tamilnadu. Besides a coarse red as also grey ware and 
their variants form the looil ceramic industry ninning 
throughout ihc life time of the site. 

In fine I he outcome of this exereise fitters down to: 

la) Alagankulam is a single culture site with perhaps a 
coiipic of phases, the cognizant elements being 
Rouletted ware and ampbnre on the one hand and 
the Alagankulam wart on tlic other. 

(b) The antiquity of the site is einggerared. The 
Rouletted wmt (1st cent B-CL- 1st cent A.D.) and the 
shipping amphorae both ore conternpormyt since 
both appears in the same level This is supported by 
the inscribed Rouletted w^ue shcmls bearing Tamil 
Bnihmj script dntable to IstcenL B.C. - Islccnt AD 
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{ q } The eadiest t>ccun:eiicc of NBP in lay^ 7 of AGM^ 
ti may pcrtinpi^ be daied IQ tnit 2rKi ceni B-C, of 
early IsL cen. B.C. 

(d) Ccraniic ajul numts malic evidences do luil lend any 


support to dates^ 

h would be worth while to ascenniu the nndquity of 
the tnortar floor which seems to be a universal occuneuee 
and work b^k ihe antiqui ty of the site. 
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The Raj Samudra Dam: A 
Milestone in Water-Management 

Ramesh Chandra Shatima* 


Itic and of Rajasdian wantmt^d Uic conser^'a- 
lion of irrigation and olhor piirpos£;!i and this Ecd 

lo thi: ccTfnfimTiOli of darns jiikI rcsawirs as part of £0i- 
cicnt wqtcT-ninnagetncnt during the tncdie va] period. The 
rutnni of Me war ttnik gneat inierest in this work, as testi- 
ned by surviving dams and lakes. But ihe nvullnble data 
— archaeological and otherwise- on these pre-modem 
dams appear to he very limited and in^ufTicicnH Khati and 
Kumar 1986rZ6). Althougfi we have many epigraphicr 
(Sharma 19S3) and litnmry aceminis of the dams and 
lakes of Mewar. enough informalJon to enable a detailed 
study of the icchtiique of dam-constiuction is lacking- 
Hete^ wc shall attempt a study of the Raj Samudm Dam, 
huilt by the Maharana Raj Singh (A.D. 1629- 16SDh serme 
si:tty-rnuT kilometres ninth of Udaipm (Sbynmal D&s 
1986; 112) near Rajnagan to know about die technic^ue of 
dam-construction and etTiciont watcr-manogcmcrtt. on the 
basis of two cqninnipuniry works^ namclyp the 
RaJprojttJiih (Mennria 1973) and the Rnjvitas 
iBhagwnndeen 1912) 

The Rajpraiaxsih is a poetical work in Sanskrit, com¬ 
posed in twenty-four sargas having 1106 slokus. 
(Mcnaria,! Bluinuka) with a few adilEnda in Rajasthani by 
Ronchhod Bhalt (Mennria 1973) who started writing it on 
the bidding of the Mahorana, when the work un the dam 
began. ^ Luict it wns inscribed on twenty-five marble 
slabs, and placed in the alcoves of the Nauchauki Ghat of 
tlic dam (Mcnarta I973i Bhumikaj by Raj Singh's son 


and successor, Jm Singh, some Kot years after the com¬ 
pletion of the work (Menariu 1973. 5, 56), it is said to be 
the largest of the works inscribed on stone slabs (Ojha 
1927: 311J. The epigraph recounts jn detail the cwuiruc- 
tion of the dam, its conseoatiun, \hc early hts4o^ of 
Mewar. as well is ihe MEwar-Mugha] confikt during Raj 
Singh and his son Jtii Singh's, reign till the corsclusjon of 
peace (Menana 1973: 9.23; Shaima 1971: 511) The 
kajvilw! IS a histofical poem by Min, in Bnijbhashii ofier 
the style of the Rajput bards p in eighteen vilasi^ {cantos), 
begun in Samvat 1734 (A-D-1677) and abruptly ended in 
Samvat 1737 (AD* 1680) with the death of Raj Singh 
(Vyas 1983:136^8 and 68). ll denis with (he reign of Raj 
Singh iikL devotes a canto to the building and consecra¬ 
tion of the Raj Samadm Dam. These two accminls^ 
though primarily descriptive, give some technical deiailSp 
of the careful planning and efTieieDt execuiion of ihe pro¬ 
ject albeit poetical hypcrholci the Bdiiii.xturt of ihe trwJi- 
tional lore with the hiMorteal^ and certain fsictuni inaecu- 
rocies . 

Raj Sing, the last of the great Maharenos of Mewar* 
gave etghleen years of pence and pcosperity to Mewar 
between 1662 and 1679, through his admit diplomacy njid 
generalship. The apex of bts aduevements was the con- 
struciion of the Raj Samimdni Dam. 

tn the year 1660-61, occurred severe drought and ter¬ 
rible famine. In order to relieve the people of their misery 


*t>quirtnienl of Hislury, St. hihtt’s College, A|?n_ 
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the Mnharana di^ciJed lo build a dam ihe river 

Gomau at a gorge betwreit two hiiiocks (Mciuiria 1973:8. 
113-133, 136-138; Shyamaldas 19Sfi: 12. 446) The site, it 
is said, ibe MjiiiaraiLj had already .seen iwtce. once while 
going lo Bnndi for his marriage as a prince, and again 
while on a visit lo Roopnarayan in 166J after his octts- 
sion lo the throne. His advisers, priest and chief nobles 
were impressed wiih king's decision and pointed out that 
success would depend on Ihe ruler’s faith in die work, he 
coming into any conflict with the ruler of Delhi and his 
spending money freely. The king suiteJ the work on 
January 12. 1662 (Mugh Krishna 7, Wednesday, 5o»ii'cir 
17IB), and a large number of workers and beasts of bur¬ 
den and carriage.s were employed in this endeavour. 
Hcclic activity began in digging, clearing the site, felting 
out wulcr from it, cutting stones in an eatensive area of 
some fifteen kos (4S,27 km) in circumference enclosing 
boundaries of sLxlccn villages.' Por the efficient citecu- 
lion of the work the Mohamna himself supervised with 
capable noblemen. This work having been cumpleted, the 
construction ceremony was held on May 8,1665 IBaisakh 
Sukla 13. Monday, 1721 YS.) Ranchhodrai, the elder son 
of the priest Gahbdas, laid the first stone with five Jewels, 
tlius stalling the masonry work with strong stone blocks 
and lime inoriar (Menaria 1973: 9. 34-39. 96^98) The 
boat-floating ceremony was performed on June 30, 1671 
(Asadh Knshna 4, 1727 V,S.). On the completion of the 
dam. water from three rivers-theGomati, the Tala and the 
Kelvn, began collecting in die lake. 

The dam was completed in 1676 and theconsccralion 
of Ihe lake (8,3668 sq km in area) uxsk place i>n January 
25. 1676 (Magh Sukin 10. 1732 V.S.) and completed by 
Fehnmiy I, 1676 (Magh Sukla 15, 1732 VS.). Rich and 
mumficient donas were given lo ihe brahmans and otheis 
hy the Mohorana and his queen, his chiefs and the priest 
Invited guesbi were presented with gifts and those who 
were unable to attend the ceremony gifts were sent . The 
cost of whole project was Rs 42,64,625 and annas 4 for 
first stage, and Rs 1,05.07,608 nr the second stage’ and 
the total worked Rs 1,51,72.233 and anna.v 4. The overall 
expenses, however, must liave been much muie, as is 
clear from Ranchhod's stutement. The lake was named 
Rajsagar os its first name and Rajsamudra its second 
name. The palace, built m ihe lime, was named ns the 
Rnjmandii and the city as Rujnagar. (Mcnaria 1973’ 
18.16,194) 


Now let us turn to technical data available on this big 
prqjecl, which should give some idea of the process of 
construction of $uoh big dams and management of water 
nr.'iDurces available efficiently. For this we are indebted to 
ilic Maharorta and his successor fur having directed the 
poet Runebhud Bhnt lo compose the prasasti of ihe 
inscription and getting it engmved on marble slabs which 
had been fixed into the Nauchauki, the main bund of the 
dam. It appears tltat ihe poet, though a layman had full 
knowledge nf the plans and outlay of the dam including 
all technical details. 

Raj Sanrudni Dam is a fine example of an exquisite 
combination of stability and utility. The dam, divided into 
SIX setus {bunds) -the mukhya-selu.* the nittibo-sglu. the 
bftmlra-sema, the /uinkraii-seiu, I he jelu near the village 
Asotiya, and the one near the village Bansol- measures 
6413 ynnls (5413. 9144 mj.^and forms an irregular seg- 
menl of a circle. It encircles ihe nortliwest and the north¬ 
east points, It contains a sheet of water about twelve miles 
(I7 l 76923 km) in etreumfeience. The refits have (wetve 
of Kosfil/uis {chambers) In all. The three on the ttiukkya- 
setu v/ere imrij-ko.ithihani^ (vaulted chambers); the one of 
the nimha-stju was square; the three on the Kankrnli-setu 
were of varying breadth buI of the sattic nirgama (outlet); 
of the two on the sgia close lo ihe village Asotiya one was 
octagonal and the other name ardltachattdra (the cres¬ 
cent); of tlic three on the sera near the vitlnge Bansol, two 
were square and the ihiitl octegonal, named Kamalburij 
(ornamented with ihe lotus motif) (Mcnaria 1973). TIk 
sttus Were udomed with twenty^ne tttandQpas (pillared 
paviliutis) of diffenmi types. Of the forty-eight big man- 
dapas. some of fine awning and some of wood, only two 
built of Slone were extant till the composition of the 
pnasasti. Of these the mosl notable were the one with nine 
chaiikis, two excellent royal pavilions and the one with 
six chaukis on the mtikhyasettt, and the one of white- 
stone, nmomented with eight figurines (ashtapalrikaf. 
There were four platforms and two mhants, one of which 
supplied water to the Rajniandir pal ace-fori. The lower 
portion of the dam had three atekhatas (girdles rotating 
omund the dam), three titokas (lower mouldings), and 
four stharas (traditional mouldings of the pirka of the 
Hindu temple) with nine sopanas (steps) each, thus mak- 
ing the iota] ihuty-six. There were three oroj (spill ways) 
in the dam with ibcir lengths varying between 250 and 
300 yords (228.6 and 274,32 m), hreadlh 10 yards 
{9. t44m) and height from 1 1/2 to 2 la yards (! ,3716 to 
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2,288 fii), wiiii tJire^ mtwitnpa}; ttvrrthent, from which 
wEitef was laken Id ihc vilJa^cs for irrigahon. The dam. 
thus, a diversiun darn, wliit^h was aJsn used as plea¬ 
sure restiil by the Mahurana and his nribk-mcn, The Inke, 
rormed by damining ibc waters friim ihree rivers, sub- 
nierged six villages, periphery of seven other villugcs and 
diirty rejservDifs, wells cic. of ihrec viHages (Munnrii .1 
1973: J2.4.:9. 1241 

Se Ice lion of a suitable site is of inmusl significaftce 
fnr duni-Lonslmciinn. Tlic site vhosen lor ihe Raj- 
Samudra (es El fits Ihc trulh of l\m staiemenl. The w ay ihc 
ddicLiion of Ihe Maharaiin tn dani ihc river in the gorge has 
been recorded mighl nul show it clearly. But when we 
cunstder the failure of two cnrliLT effons — those of the 
Muhiinina Udai Singh and of die Maharnna Ainar Singh 
to construe! a daiu on the site, can vciy well apprcLi- 
utc Ihe sagacity, lorcsight and determination of Raj Singh 
us well the technical skill of bis engineers and architects. 
In fact, a d;irn must be designed to suit the special condi¬ 
tion of the silc and foundaEions (Bourgin 1953:9) That die 
dam could wiihstand tlie EloixJs in die Tala and Ihe 
Gomau, while ihc work on it was still going on and ihat 
die hike bus lasted m long— and still in use— wtdtcut 
much damage, show that die engineers and arrhiiccls of 
Raj Singh had established the walershed before coiv 
structing the dam, which is said to be the foremosi con- 
sidemtion in waterstomge construction in an arid zone 
(Zimmerman 1966:65). 'Ihe iniEial diggingii to reach iJie 
firtn ground bcnealh tlw suh-sofl waier level for the dam 
in order to determine die stnilum strung enough to ensure 
the sEnhility of the iitruiJturc over it^ and the cluktHitc 
arrangements for draining she sub-sotl wiifer-Lhe mhanfs 
and dh^nkutis, besides ali of bar means pointed out by llic 
skilled airhilecls and cithers. bcEUrc die fuundaupn!! for 
the dam were laid and the ilocring of She reservoir stint¬ 
ed, {Mennnn 1973; BJiagwandcen 1912)* again, prove die 
skill of Raj Singh's engineers and cunchiiecU m Ehe effi- 
cienE gniund and water manage tneni. ITiis ts further 
proved hy Ebc fact that water thus available was taken to 
villages through eanals and used for irrigafing the Fields.^ 

The dam constructed in iwij stages. Al first die 
SaHhomih (csirihcn dam) was built and ihcn die strong 
Scftbhamflxiiidh (masimry diimh Ihc space helween the 
two being filled wiih earth obtnined from diggings m the 
area to be inuivdated/ The Saribundh was consmicicd by 
earth filling - nctuatiy a mixture of earth, pounded reeds 


and kmtkur. The S€ftbh€ifuiii}attdh was constniclcd with 
(SEone-workl, ftsr whkii huge blocks of Ehc 
dressed white^stonc were uMd both for ihe dmn and the 
fltHiring of the Like (Menariu 1973 ; Hhngwandeit fvrlf 
Tlie lime monnr with a mixliarrr of ghiss powder was used 
for strengthening and fuslcning the joints. The most beau¬ 
tiful exitmpJc of stone-work on the dam is the Nauchauki 
builL of while marble* which provicTes u very cnchiiniina 
sighE of the lake. The use of hewn stones ns a veneer to 
the st^p sloping sides of earth dams had evolved in India, 
reaching its climax in the Veemam Dam, Tamil Hasla, 
built between A_ D. tOil and E 037 . fEncydopsiedia of 
Britannica 1907 ). 

So far aK the pcironncl employed for ihc planning 
and execution of I he project are concerned, I be m forma 
tjon available is in.^suffiEient; not even the name of the 
nrchitcct^in^cliier has been rnenlioncd. The cue ire credit 
bus been given to Raj Singh. The Rajasthani addenda to 
the Pra^astih do give names of tlie ndminisiraiivc statras 
well as the architects,^ Nameij of a few adminislnativc 
^iupervisory staff appointed by the Maliarann and desig- 
naicd as Thaktir^ or Shahs holding charge of the difTcrent 
divisions of she work appear in connection with the 
amount spent and also nt the end about Eheir presence 
aJong with the names of nrchitccts nt ihe lime of laying 
the foundaiion. Dam^has were appointed for watch and 
ward. The personnel w bi actually enrried iiuE ihe work of 
corustruction may be divided into three calegoricxi. name- 
iy, skilled workers, semi-skilled workers and the 
unskilled labour. The first category included architccEs 
and masons, who were called the ^ajdlmros (wieldcrs of 
i.c Ihe measuring yard), larrodhi^raj (wieMcrs of 
die string), and sitfiohirus anil chrjaganu. Of these Ehc 
first iwo were superior and more skilled, i.t, architects 
having precedence over the second, while ihc I bird signh 
fled a slon^ mason and ihe fourth a stone/hfkk layer*'^ 
Some of Ibc list I wo could have formed part of the semi¬ 
skilled workforce along with the bcidan ^diggers of 
earth)* The term majrir signifies ihe large unskilled work- 
foree. The number o f id I caEegones of the personnel must 
have been quite large, even if we may not accept I lie 
numbers given in the texts. The large number and variety 
of cam, carnages and liensts of buriicn, which w^ere 
employed, are also mentioned. So far ^ mechankaJ 
devices are concerned, mine is mentioned cxccpE the 
rvhuttt and the dhenkuli, used for draining the water, as 
pointed out earlier. 
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1[ should noK be misconiOiwfi if wc 

regard the Raj Samudra Dam as a remariablc feat of suc¬ 
cessful and efficient waler-managcTitcat_ The available 
infoitnauon, though inadequate and scanty^ is sufficient to 
give us on idea of the achievetnents of die Rajasthani 


aiehilcels and workers in the seventeenth century. In view 
of Its long life^il being still in use— the Rj^Samudira 
Dam may be rcgoidcd as a nulcstune in ihe technique of 
dam-ccntstmclion in India. 


NflTES 


L Ri^prasastik LJO. 13. Akhough at esne place the pdcl sayi 
that he composed die wioHc for the irntructian nf hit broih- 
crs-UdcKhmiui and Bharat (24,16,258). yet the way he 
explains the benefits that his reodefs would get on reading 
jt (24.17-24.25^-260^ rmakes it clear Ehal the wort wgs com¬ 
posed for all and an the onkts of the Mabanmo- 

2. Ibid 9,4-X90-9l , ihe ruma of villages tre Dhuyomb. 
Sanviid, SiviiJi+ BbigvoJu, Mordiana Pasund, Khedi, 
Chhaporkhedi, Thsol. Mondavar, Bhano, I tih ann. Bansul. 
Ghushali^ Kankroli and Madha. For the dreundemnee ct 
RajviUu. B.H2J40 

3. Shyomldas has given the ngures as Rs. L05^7S84 and 
39,Mj^ oikI annas 12 as the expensea on the B tmJ 1 
stages. He thinks the first hgiur to he total expend, but in 
footnote no. 1 he adds up the two and surmises that even 
this total should not be surprising. Vir 1-2:45t.The 
Rajvitai menljcNu only the cost of ptimpmg out the wafer as 
more than one lakh dimm -S, 146.14!, and ihat on the 
palace as Rs. 9^,|J0CI- fi. 152.143. Ojha gives the expenses 

Rs. 1,05.07384, RiijputamM ka Itfkas U 31Ct Sraj Mohan 
iavnlia in his paper nn '^RaJ Sumndm Jheel ke Njjmiui- 
Vyaya se Samhsi^ Ek Sanskni Kavya". has published the 
text of a coniemporafy aivonymous Sanskrit poem of 34 
xInJUtj, which gives the expenses on the conitructlen of rhe 
lake at Rs, 44,25338- Mujhaatiki, 1979-80, Udaipur; 15- 
22 , 

4. The dimensions of the Mukhya-Sciu fts given by the poet 
are : 

Length at the foendatior); 5l5 yards (47L.916 mji 
Length at the lop: 585 yanli (534.924 m3 
Width at the foundodiKi: 55 yards (50,292 ml 
Width cn ihc lop: 10 yaitU (9.144 m) 

5. Rnjpmwiih 12. U-14.125 The length ihus cikulated 
would be 3 miles, 5 furlongs and 33 yards (5.4119144 km). 


lays that the pai (extent) of waier to be conttolled 
was very wide being cightom darij in mca^Ufemefit.- 
8 . 18.140 

6, These comprise three large sections of the main dnm pro¬ 
jecting into the waier occontmodating in each on under¬ 
ground vaulted chimbcr and n pillared ffumdofki over 
ii-J^fy^rasoJfrifc I i .7-1(1.113-114. 

7h The depthi of the fnuiKkitmn is gi ven m 22 yds. (20.129978 
m) and above the surface to the tap 35 yds (31.024965 m), 
Ihe total bong 57 yds (52. L5493 my- Rsjprtnasiih 9.30,96, 

8. These twn tenras used for the dam appear lo be local terrns- 
RafprusaslAh^A5m} IOJS.105. 

9. The names of the Adminiatrofive iiaff ptessil at the time of 
the fonndofion ceremony given ne Roriaviit Nfahosinghji, 
Romsinghjl Churidaval Ddpiitji, Mbhnnsinghjip R&vat 
LunkarnnjL Chnndivat Mokamsioghji, Manjavat 
Norsingdas)!^ Gairhdasjip Rathodsinghji: RnmehandjI; 
htumjlH. Mokomsingh Chitgam. Romehond Chechani Stinh 
Kalu ranchoh Jagmilot: Sah Mukanddos PanchoU: Hanam 
Seghvj; Lakhu f^ncholi- Rajprasastik Rajtudiani 
addenda i 264. 

The namefi of ihe arebiteos nveniioned are 
Mukund., Uijati, his son Kalyunji, and his son ingn^th, 
Urjan. brother of Jiignaih odd his sons Lata, Lakha, Jasi, 
Harjl, MeghOn Sukhdev^ Kesio+ Sundnr, Lala, Mohanji, 
Bagb; Sutradharas: Kuo, Sundaimm, Lodo^ snn of 
Mohsmjt Sukhji. Their caitc hu been given as Sompura, 
giftrs Bhoradwij and msidtnicc Udaipur /?ijJ-priij£uli 
Rajeutfioni addirnda. 28« 56, 78, 89, 264; ^f£dicrmn£r Raj 
Singh and His Timep.46 

10. The terms Gcrjdlhfirn and Satrz^ham deserve our nfiention. 
The Gajdharu appears to be a rngincml ictm while the 
JnrW/ioitu appears hi the hiemmhy of the builders in 
onckm Indim arcbitcclurr^ which ii as foUowsi 

AefecuyA who planned and designed the building thcoreti- 
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calLy nnd aUo siipervlidd its £Dii£tfycti(m without hifnicif 
wcirkin^ on it. 

Si^mpati who tafri^ ourt ifw pian and design of^ Acharya 
Into fkctm\ form and paracipated in Its U^ly^CMSay woricing, 
Inking meaiiuffimmts nnd Kundling such diher eight insini' 
incm;& as prosoibed by Ihe 

Sti^radharQ. who actually binit with the IhIp uf brick, ftUMie 
and mortnr in pfopdrtiofinte rnEOsirremefits under the Dirf^ 
all guidenoe of the i^cfritow and ihc Sifu^iUi 

Taksltahi, Ibough technically a enrpenter ns be wa^ in Vedic 
age, when wwdm urcbilecuira in vogue, in the later 
period he became ibe mason, stone artisan, and ctrver, 
tender the Dvemll guidance of ihe 

k the ctiorse of its developments the place of (he Achao^ 
and ibe Sthaptni wels taken by ihc Suirat^i^im, who look 
over the supervisory function of an architecit under whom 
wiKted 8 number of skllkd TuasonA ami tmskiiled workers 
enugageJ in constmetion work. In ibe present eonlext, how¬ 
ever, atiscs Ibe qttestion of his relationship with the 
Cttjdham. U appear^ that l he Citjdiiara wm superidf in rank 
to the SuirndhiiTu. ^ may. thus, rcgJtrd the Gajiikam as 


the Aichitcct and the Siumdh&m the Asiiuont ArchitecL 
This becomes clear from the w»y thdr names have been 
mentioned m the Red^uthani add£nda of the Rajpteaaitih. 

The nomba 1000 givcri fur ihe Gajdhams, employed for 
Che datn, by the poet Man 8.141.139} la obviotu- 

ly an example of the pnetk hyperbole. 

11. The Riijvilax gives the ntimbef of worken employed 08 (a> 
lOOD gq/fuf/ujiFnf with ICKl xRpok^ms under efudi, the (olal 
thus coming (o I.COJOQO; fb) 2 jOO,DDQ bcldirs, and (c) 
d.DQjOOO mq/urj- 8.141-141.^ 139*140. 

12. Rajeev Shormo, io his paper "^aj'Sontand Dairi'An 
AchtcvcmeiU of I7tb century Ctvd Engineeiii^*' pnanitEd 
at the 33rd sesijoo of ihe Indian History Congress, 
Warangal, Fcbruory 1993^ has shown that “the anonymous 
aichilccts niKl engioeen who iccomphshed this job, had 
full knowledge of ths basic riiMbcittiitica] and hydnodynanw 
leal principles involverT by eaaniinir\g the "^structure mea- 
surernem vis^va fnathcmatica] and hydrodynimical para¬ 
meters cssemioJ for die ^»abili^y of a dam** \^luiiie of 
Papers on liKlion Htstriry by Meinbers of the Centra of 
Advanced Study Id Kiitofy. Aligorti MoiUm Uriiveraily 
(inlmeograplied)t pp.209-2l8. 
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Medieval Water Supply System in Burhanpur Town, 

Madhya Pradesh: A Review 

D.R Kambo, J.D. Cru2 and Javed Ash rap * 


Governor of ihe Subah of Khaiulcsh during the reign 
of Jahjiiigir, with Btirhiuipur as his cupital, Abdijn^im 
IChan-i-Khunan got an undergnoiind canal built in the 
vicinity af the said city in A,D. 1615 to aygmctit potairic 
water suppty of the city. Ealite encpenses on thlii Lonstruc- 
tion was borne by him out of his personal inconie. The 
canal was constiULted under the sttpcrvisjpn of Taimqat- 
al-Ardh or the Department of Earth (science^) uf the times 
that looked after such eonsEnictiQiis. Once consmicled, 
the structure as such could be maintained by the 
Depaftment of Au^f or personal charity, the appropriaie 
authority for such charitable purposes. 

Being a utilitarian stnicnire for the use of everybody 
without distincticHi, let or hindrance, the canal was dedi¬ 
cated lo Ike people in generah as mentioned in ihe inscrip¬ 
tion, and bequeathed by hint for posterity. This point is 
underlined by the fact that since the inception nil the 
channels of this canal entering the city were taken to 
places of public use of comfort Uie mosquesp rest houses 
of jumii; hammams etc, 

Na other urban centre in India ui known to have any¬ 
thing resembling this canal ai Burhanpur. 

Throughout its emtence^ according to Zbr£jtir-i- 
Aiiliya-i-Burhanpur, ilw canal is known to have suffered 


•D. P. Kairtbo. CunsovabDo ArchiiBct, Indian Hcritige Society, 
J.D. Cniz, Fonncf Chief Engioccr <Watcf Supply), Delhi and 
Javed Aduif, Depaitment of Life Scences, Jawahadol Nehru 
Uitlvccsiiy, Delhi. 


twice, first at the end of the ninelecnth century* when it 
was repaired by the British who, instead of cleaning the 
system, closed some of the channels and blocked some of 
the pipes, replacing the passage with metaljc pipes for the 
length thus blocked. TTwse rtplaccinenis can be seen 
even now^ The second instance occurred some years back 
due to which the present group went to inspect the sys- 
teuL In fact it was this closure during the last century that 
must have made some sections disfunclioital and the perv 
pic must have responded to this new reality hy further 
augumeniing the filih that has occurnuiated in the sysiem 
due to lack of penodk cleaning over a long period of 
time. 

It secniA the canal also sufTered seriously due to 
heavy deforestatioti in its catdnnent area which today 1$ 
devoid of all trees or shnibs and presents a picture of bans 
rocks covered with just some grasses which also di s ap ea r 
wUh the witbdrawl of the munsooii mm. Obviously this 
reitiovol of the forest cover must have affected the water 
content as well as the quality of die water intake a* plants 
affecl both these aspects of the subsoil water in the area 

Ownership and Custody of the Canal Today 

Except for the technical custody of the District 
administradoii. and within the Mtinctpal limits of the city 














Medieval WmetSupply System in Burhmtpiti Town 

Mu:iK;ipa1 ComTiUnee/Coipotiitinn, iodiky oo body loafcs 
after It or any responsibility for its upkeep. The 
District and Miioicipal aditiinisfration oeiLher have 
ftsdufees nor eitpertise for maiatainirig the system in 
working condition. 

Present slatus of Cana] FunctionjiiK 

It should be noted that the b]cx:]ccd channels yet show 
substantial amount of itioislure in their mud conient, 
underliiiiiig the fact Uiat water seepage Ls stUl taking place 
in its blocked portion, and also that ihe channels can yet 
be reqKned if thc5c are properly cleaned and repaired. 

As the entire system is fnr public utilisalion without 
any distinetinn^ people tradiUonjilly use it all along the 
path, using the aenition towtrs or ktmdis in the manner of 
a welt. 

It goes without saying ihai the level of purity of water 
tn the channels, though not yet surveyed prt^pedy and sys- 
tcmaiically, would vaiy fmm point lo point, being better 
at the Stan and not so good in areas where large volume 
of extraneous material is added lo it due to sheer neglect 
and abuse. 

The dota-hase so far available suffers from extreme 
skewness. It seems all the data on ehcmical composiLioiu 
microbial quality^ visaal obsei^uiiotis for saJt deposition 
inside the chaunek etc. tt from one point only - from 
nSukha BhandEim^ which by now has become the main 
ntirnction for the visitors and we were taken there only for 
internal observations as facililies were created only there. 

Sub-Surface soil Structure tu ihe Region of the Curud 

Surface soil of the region is typical of the Deccan 
Trap. Burhanpur lies at the junction of the Deccan Trap 
with duit of northern India of tlw Vindhyan system: it h 
broadly where the boundaries of the ancient Gondwana 
land meets the region formed due tn the upliftment of the 
Himalaya. Highest point in the vicinity, Asirgadhp is 
667.2 metres at the point where the river TapU flows. In 
other words this is the surface gradient m slope in this 
pnrt of the Satpum ranges on which the etty is located. 

Soit cover is aboui 3£>-40 m in thickness under which 
the hard basalt rocks are to be found Such a siniation pre- 
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vaih for about 200 sq.km arourKi the dry. Under this 
rock-cover* exposed an the mountains and on the banks 
of Ihe river Topti, lies the lava sheet that ts superbly 
impervious to water Eventhaugh Tapti otherwise is quite 
deep at this pobu where Burhnnpor is located, Tapli. dur¬ 
ing the medieval tunes, appears to have been furdabk so 
lhat stationing of a penoanont garrison was a necessity of 
Ihe times in look after the boundaries with Dcccan and 
cross the river without building a bridge. 

Availabk rainfall in the region is about 803.8mm. 
Oround wmnr formation in the region is probably due in 
peroolalion of overground water into the soil and its flow 
into the river due the natural gradient of the region. This 
process is faciUtaied by the impervious nature of the 
underground rocks over a large part of the area which is 
almost breakage and fault free. 

ilydrolugical Featnres of (he water Supply 
to the Canal 

This unique system in India* and even otherwise rare 
in tile whole world, is based on the anrcient water supply 
.'system which in Arabic is called and is charac- 

icriscd by the presence of a large fiumber of aetation tow^ 
ers that+ like poles, blemish the entire system as if holding 
a canopy. 

The catchment area in our case, extending from 
Asirgarh, provides for the recharge of ground water sys¬ 
tem. A number of streams and nolos originating in the 
Satpura range cany the sarface nm^off to the Tapti river 
througli the catchment area of the underground canal sys¬ 
tem during the monsoon season and through pereolatinn 
also contribute to the recharging of the canal iiself. 

The water recharging system devised for ihe canal is 
based on the principle of intercepting the run-off in the 
suhsotl groundwater level through underground channels, 
and collect it in stnjctunes* partly underground and portly 
overground, called bhandarns through a system of under¬ 
ground channels and gallaries. The ground water thus col¬ 
lected is stored In sump-wells called karunj, from where 
it IS further distributed through quotcroary channels 
throughout the major consumer points in the residential 
area of the city of (he medieval times. 

Gwlogical structure shows that die sul^tl water in 
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the region is available in the calcareous bed lying in il\t 
inlcj--lreppeai]s consisting of rods of volcanic origin. 
Earlier also these beds were used for underground storage 
of wajer. At Ihe base of the Satpuia range these calcarious 
beds arc aJmosi on the surface or vci:>* near from it, Sukha 
Bhandam is IcKaled in die areas where such stmctures are 
very near the surface; Moof Bhafidara and Chinm Haran 
are located right on these beds. Large area of such rock 
round the canal acts as "colfeelor wclls^ where, due to 
large area of exposure and contact, the aquifer ccHects . 
water through wall seepage. Irofwrvious basalt rock fom 
Ihe base that stops funher downward moveineni of water. 
This collecEcd waicr is simply earned to the users through 
channels: first to the Kamnjas cr water tanks and then 
further into the city. 

Computients of ihin unique water supply system 

The unjquc water supply system at Burhauput essei^ 
(ialy consists of the following: 

L Collecting ponds^ reservoirs* 

2. Aqueducts carrying water from ihese collecting 
ponds, 

3. Serv ice reservoirs, 

4. Pipelines connecting the service reservoirs to die 
city of Surhonpur, and 

5. Distribution system within itie cily. 

One of the wings of this entice system at Bnrhanpiir 
was abandoned daring the late last century while two 
win^ are yet in opemiion though with modifications and 
repairs done during ihc recent past, 

Collecting Reservoirs 

The collecting ponds or reservoirs receive water 
from low level springs situated in the Saipura range hilU 
ra the north-west of the town. 

One of the components of this system is known m 
Sukha Bhandara; il is also known as Satpura BhandariL 
This is a huge hole, cjteavaled very deep in the soil till it 
reach m undctgmund spring, Ftten this reservoir Trikuti 
aquaducb which is abnm BOM feet luiig, starts. This aque^ 
duct was mostly constructed by tunneling. However, at 
some places it is tnade up of masonary channel below the 


ground and is arched over with stone nmssouary set in 
lime mortar, A number of brick masonry nir jshitfts provide 
air to the tunnel. These are raised 2 to 3 feet above the 
ground level These air shafts also act as sih traps as the 
thetr level is below the level of the conduiL 

This aqueduct discharges into the Trikuii Bhnndnrn 
through an open mouth. It was subsequently lapped for 
giving watei- supply to the railway atmion and for water¬ 
ing Ihe Lalbagh gardens. 

The other collecitng reservoir system is the Mool 
Bhandana or the Phutta reservoir. This reservoir collects 
waier from a stream running down the hills. The water Is 
passed through an underground channel which is called 
the Phutta Aqueduct. As in the case of the Trikuti aque¬ 
duct, a large number of air shafls projecting n few feet 
above ground were constructed. This aqueduct discharges 
riiio the Khuni Bhandara and is about 9,600 feet Jong. 

The Khuni Bhnndara Is a masonry tank with approx¬ 
imately 44 X dO feet on plan aod has a depth of 30 feet 9 
inches^ cui of which 29 feet is beluw ground. 

From Khuni Blmndara., a Phutta oqueduet afurf a dis¬ 
tance of 2830 feet discharges into Jnli Karan] which is a 
service reservoir feeding the city. This part of the conduit 
is portly through a masonry channel and partly by four 
sets of earthenware pipes. 

These eauhcnware pipes were s uhsequenily replaced 
during the last centitry/bcgioning of the present ceofuiy 
by the British administration by cost iron pipes. Unlike 
^be Trikuti service reservoir, the Jali Karan] reservoir is a 
circullar well and the water from Khuni Bhandora cotircs 
under its floor and overflows from the top or from open¬ 
ings in the waJJ of ihc tank. From Jaii Koronj* the water 
was supplied by earthenware pipes lo the city but was 
suhsequcnily substituted by 9 inch Cl pipes during the 
British period. 

Some time during the year 1880, io order to increase 
the water supply to the towa^ a 3 inch pipeline was laid 
down from Trikuii Bhandara which was connected to llw 
1 inch n pipe supply from Jali Koranj to the town. This 
3 inch pipe was replaced by a higger pipe around in the 
yearA.D. 1S90. 


Water Supply System in Bw/ianpor Town 

AnoEhcr lank, known M Chinta Hsirnii receives water 
from a naLlah. Two coiuluits ofininatcd from 

ChinLit Hamn; one which supplied water lo Ran Raima's 
palace. At the begi ruling of this cenuiry, u new conneciimi 
(Chinta Hanm) was constnictcd to add water to Lbe city 
and was connected to the Phatta Aqueduct. This system 
luis now fallen mo disuse. 

DLsIribution system 111 the I own 

The water supply from Jali Kaninj is brnughi to the 
Shani wara Calc of Buthatiptir, A water lower or Baniba 
constructed atad the feeding main to the city lakes ofT 
from the bottom of this Ecjwcr. The head is caused hy 
lieading the water in this tower Two outlets were subsc- 
qucnily fmivided at a higher level m Ihis waler lower ip 
allow supply during the night to the pbcirs where it Is 
required. 

The water supply in the town was ofiginaily from the 
shallow masonry tanks at varying levels. The inhabitants 
drew water from these tanks as aJso from the tlTaw-wells. 
llic original pipes feeding these tanks were of earthen- 
wnre and wErc griidually replaced by CJ pipes. 

The medieval water supply sysEem was based on 
gravity-How tuwmds the eily froin Bhandaras. Its 
uniqueness consists in the fact that no source of energy is 
required to keep it funclioniiig. The entire system is based 
on seleclicm of suitable gradient which ranges from 1:245 
to 1:324, Such vajiaiion in the gradient b sufficient to 
allow the flow of water under the force of gravity 
throughout the system and even now it is functioning. 

However, these days the system is und^ consider¬ 
able slre^is and tLs clTickncy has been reduced due to: [If 
Tlie snstaliUiuri of tube-wells for irrigation purposes fight 
in the vicinity of the water carricf tunnels that augment 
tiieir water through constant and continuoa.'v percolation 
and seepage of the subsiul water ; [2) RcdMCiion of the 
tunouni of water in the carrier tunnels duo to blocking of 
weep-holes because of eakium deposits in certain sec lore 
lying close to Ehe mounminoiis water souroes; and (3) 
Collapse of some of the shafts due to aging, poor con¬ 
struction as well as due to absence of muiiiienance of the 
system as a whole. Some daJtmge to the system has also 
been caused by heavy vehicular uaffk in sorm sectors, 
especially near to the city itself. This traffic tncludes 
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heavily loaded tracEots a& well as trucks tooded wjih har¬ 
vest or .luch other material as lime etc. 

Idcntincntton of Prcsenl Frciblems of the C~atta] utid 
Their Possible Solntioiis 

PHASE *1 

tti ah probability the collapse ktui taken place in areas 
where hcflvy-duly tratisport.. probably by injcks or heavi¬ 
ly laden Jcep-Uollies; one such area of damage to the 
channel wa^ located next to a ceracai depot and the other 
on Llic road On the side of which banana fields are locat¬ 
ed. It needs detailed investigMicn to identify probable 
reasons for this collapse^ 

Because of constant seepage, large amount of salt has 
got deposited both in the inner surface of ihe brick-line in 
;he storting scelor of the canal as well as in the outside 
area ndjoining the bricked clianneh as later shown hy our 
observations on the damaged sector on ihe spot. Wcep- 
holc.s in the underground channels have almost clogged 
wiih sail 01 sumc places. NaturaUy Uiis situation h met 
with more in regions iiearer Uk sources that are predomi¬ 
nantly not covered with agricultaml fields. It is here I hoi 
the seepage has been its highest and formation of salt on 
die surface is most- Once this salt Ls scraped off carefully., 
the weep-holes and geaeml seepage an which the water 
supply in the whole system is based, is resiored. water 
supply to Ihe anal shall substnntiolly improve and the 
canal restdred almost lo ils ocigiiud capacity, ITie damage 
due to removal of vegetal cover shall take quite some 
time till ihc plants grow. 

Hence aiuong the firet steps to be taken for restora¬ 
tion of iHumal functioning of the channels is to carefully 
remove the accumulated salt through scraping with care 
Lakcn for avoidence of strong vibratioms; mechanical 
reirtoval seems to be the best method for reducing Ehe salt 
layer. Weep-holes in their original position can then easi¬ 
ly be opened to augment the water supply. 

On Ihe basis of the above one can state that in 
Phase-l the present structure of Ehe eanaj ns its exists 
today can be restored, back to normalcy and the system 
made to function tn the manner it was intended to func¬ 
tion when the canal was dug ab miiw. 
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PHASE41 

It seisms llml tht acjntinn lowers, kundis, in the 
origi nut planning jirt tnote Uian suffiqicnl. As quite m few 
kundix today are in the rt^idcntiai orem^ It reasonable to 
assume dial these are ai^ting ai wurees of dtonping filth 
in ihe system. 

U is desirable that the kmdis flailing within the lesb 
dential pans of the ptesenl day dty be closed from wilh^ 
in, ond if necessary, their outer surface appearance obLi^ 
e rated. 

Under changed culiumJ cofiditlons we have to follow 
the spirit and not the word of eoaservation practices in 
archancilogy. Moreover, in ihctr present form ibese buidis 
are open to sky. It advisable that these structtims, while 
being kept in their present place and heigiit in accordance 
with the noims followed by the Arcbibeologlcal Survey of 
India, be closed at the top and openings he made on the 
side so ihat these hmdh do not act as chutes for addiUon 
of refuse to the caita] system. 

Major problems in the foreseeable future shall appear 
only in the process of restoring the channels dial have 
been non-rnnctional forquile some tijne now. 

We have mentioned that the deposit in the closed 
channel shows mud even now, i^. die deposit is yet soft 
and wet. There seems to be no probtem in getting this 
mud reirim-cd. 

Once the channel ts repaired and cleaned, it can be 
reconnected with the tiuditional alignment and the open¬ 
ings in the tanks and again made functional in the same 
maaner as it was designed originally. 

With the completion of the second phnsc the canal, 
within a short pefiod of prc^hly two yearSp should he 
able to begin functioning normally in its original form. 

PHASE-lfl 

This phase primarily deals with steps to be taken to 
Duginenc water holding capacity of (he soil on which basi¬ 
cally the structure is based, leading to in practice of ihc 
past and of the present increased seepage into the canal 
sysiem for iraospoit which ultbnateiy results in the use by 


consumers in the city. 

In order to visimlise whtu steps have lo be taken, one 
has lo first assess that cculogica] changes that have taken 
place between die period of the Canal construction snd 
today. The canal was origitiaily based un ecological prin¬ 
ciples ihai .'scholars like Khan-i'Khanan understood well. 
It has changed since then rathex dmaucalJy. Information 
regarding the uriginai ecological situation in some ePEtent 
can be had friim contemporary and immediately follow¬ 
ing records spanning right upto the time of the British 
rule. 

Ecological Restomtion of Cstchmenc Area atid 
Augmentation Resoorees 

Gardriis and orchards around Btirhitnpur produced 
all sorts of fniiis, vegetables and medicinal herbs includ¬ 
ing bananas, pomegrenates, all types of citruses, tnon- 
goes, gtiava, ananas, local fhiits like burhal tmi, 

khofur, clc. Jagri made oul of khajur has been admired by 
a number of European tf^vellcxj passing through 
Burhanpur to the noilhem parts of Indio. Olher floral and 
agricultural deioils are available in fitetatiire. 

Agiicultiiral fields here produced in the olden days 
what ihey produce today; jowar, cotton, pulses, sugar¬ 
cane. rice, wheat and vegetables of various types. 
Because of the good quality of cotton produced in the 
region, Buihanpur developed as a bzg centre of textile 
production, the, produce of which used to be sent to near 
and far places all over the country besides being export¬ 
ed. 

Some European sources mention large amount of 
Tadi, or Toddy, of very good quality. However, by now 
such palm treeSp lave dis^peored due to the policy of the 
govemmenL 

As the city eoifier was known for its various annual 
and pcrenoial flowers, it would also be a viable proposi^ 
tion to revive this aspect if the logistics of marketing or 
other usages, like perfumary, cottage or small scale indus- 
try. uim out to be viable. 

Burhnnpur lost its significance mvd^ ihe British 
when it ceased to be a slogging point for the British army. 
In due course prosperity here was replaced by relative 
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povert^^ £md the sfcjJIji declined due to mi^^dem qf The 
skilled wurkei^ lo other jndustria] ccdtrcs. 

Today Ui® ranges are completely devoid of any tree 
caver^ Garde il^ and orchivds are no more. The land is vir¬ 
tual ly denuded of all trees and large tracts sometimes are 
left uncultivaied so that they rEcover the loss due Co earli¬ 
er pash crop cultivaiion. Land vijtqaJIy lies exhausted and 
the mountain ranges arc completely denuded and 
destroyed due to removal of the vegetal cover 

Restoration ikcd aupnentation of the canal sysiem. 
and solving problems related to it. ate intimately linked 
with the complex and sustained tm pro vent in the region. 

CondusLons 

The underground canal system at Burlianpur is 
unique in die whole country, and perhaps in the whole 
world, it is a national cukunil heritage. its prescr' 

vation is mcsnilly, culturally and patriolicaily unperative. 

Steps should be taken lo gel his underground cnrml, 
and the area around it over ground, declared as Natjonal 
Heritage of India zonar under suitable law of the land and 
cftbfts be made lo pul it on the notional laiuist mop of ibe 
fZDuntry in the some manner os Roman oqueducEs. The 
canal system falls in ihe same eaiegory . With the emer-- 
gence of themaiic lonri™. ihere are good chances that 
substnniial number of general as well as spectaiisid 
tourists would start visiting Burtinnpur, Howevcri side hy 
side with other steps, fncilities for proper stay in die city 
are to be developed ns these nre nil today. 

Not wiihstanding the above suggmion its uljlitnsjcn 
value as ncivk infrastructure makes it obligatory to con¬ 
serve, restore and supervise its upkeep. li is ad visable that 
a control body be LTcaicd to lookafter it otter it has been 
restored so that it does not fall inEo disuse and disrepair as 
in ihe pasE when Efiere was no body to look after it and 
competent enough to cither do it or gel it done Ei may be 
a tnist or other similar organlsaticm involving representa- 
tivES of thn society ns a whole, which is judicially recog¬ 
nized and created nui only to mobtlisc public qpinion but 
also to collect funds and proper expmisc required for its 
upkeep and maintanence either pnnijilly or wholly. 

Technically the structure can be taken aver by the 


Archaeological Survey of India as a medieval monu¬ 
ment- and they are in a legal posit ion to do so- and main¬ 
tain it along witli a number of ruher monuments that they 
one looking after in Burhanpitr. This possibility is to be 
looked into ihe concepl of public tnisi with an 

Idea Lo improve maungerttent and wider involvement of 
local people in the nlTairs related io the upkeep and secur¬ 
ing benefits from ihc canal. 

The ennaJ served public purpose in a given social 
cqnleitt. In ihe changed context public purpose would 
mean relating the toinl water supply to the needs pf the 
regtau including the city. If the canal can contribiile sub- 
staiitially to this effon nt nugnvEntiiig the water supply 
Without any in vestment in energy costs, then besliies 
being a national heritage it becomes an importanl contri- 
buljon to our thinking abuul resource managemcnl i n var^ 
ions fields. 

Ciirml b complex system I bat involves not only its 
structures but al^ its calchmem area. Without catchment 
area sttticluml leEtararion will not serve any purpose. 
Hence. wiEh canal as a focal point, the entirr complex is 
tq be first visualised and then pul in place that ma^s tte 
canal's revival as also its ooutinued functioning in llie 
development qf the economy of the region as a whok. In 
the given setting it is not only desirable but feasible. 

Restumtion of the damage done either in the recent 
past Of during Ihc British rule is feasible. However, ihc 
entire process of restoratioo shall need verificaiion under 
working Cdnditiofis. Hence, one should think in lerms of 
a five year period of restomtion, when not only the eiMiaJ 
will be resiotred but its functioning will be tested but the 
essential ecological prerequisiics are put tMck on the mils 
nod Ihe caichment area h also revived that feeds the entire 
system. 

tn is necessary that cotain steps be token to safe^ 
guard the whole area for future. These steps arc; 

Heavy duly tmftic be prohibited on die kueheka 
roads dial are localnd in die vicinity or the tmffic that 
crosses over in the vicinityi or dun erq^s over the canail 
structure. 

Tube wells and other such heavy extraction systems 
should not he allowed within certain limits on each side 
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of the entire length of the canal nt all points to allow for 
normal and unintcrrupled seepage of the stnl water into 
the system. 

Peasants and farmers be advised not to cultivate 
corps liun take large atnount of soil moistare sway so thiu 
noimal fuiK;lioning of the soil is not affected. This is espe¬ 
cially the Inie of banana and sugarcane: both these crops 
requiring heavy duly tmnsporl for their post harvest dis¬ 
posal. 

While the rood leading to various points on the canal 
system as a whole does require impravetnent and up grad¬ 
ing as well ns upkeep, Jt is not necessary to construct met¬ 
alled road for itus purposes as it will add to acltuil and 
potential load on the undeigrouiul canal stnictute and 
weaken it 

Steps be taken to develop the cannlHCOinplex so that 
the local people feel the cultural benefit and get involved 
in observing the nonns that give them benefits from the 
project and observe iJie welfare fall out. Jn this contest 
one is reminded of a Fintum of Akbor asking for the plan- 
lalioii of fruit trees along the embankment of a ennai so 
that people may hove the incentive of coming there for 
free fiuils and report if they see any abnormality on the 
banks. 

Thi.s attitude should be the guideline fnar the manage- 
inenl of the canal- complex in order to have timely tofor- 
mation from the people who have to be involved them¬ 
selves. 

In order to achieve the above at this stage il is neces¬ 
sary that an expert team be sent to Buihanpur in order to: 


IJ Assess that underground damage to the con ol- 
syslem and stnicbire as a whole at various points; 

2) Estimate the cosl duration of each step os well 
as number of pcisous required to complete the job in hand 
within the given lime frame; 

3) To assess if any material is to be analysed in 
order to gel the same quality produced as per special 
Older and quality control to match the original material 
used in the coRstruction of the canal; and 

4) To explore the poisibiUly of creating a body that 
shall take over in future the repaired structure of the csmal 
after its resloration and mainmin it With the prospect of 
the Panchayati Raj emerging in future, including in the 
area nf planning nt the district level, it should not be a 
serious problem to involve the Paachayats in the looking 
ofttT of the canal including its development in the various 
phases of (heir own district plan. 

The underground canal built by Khan-i-Khanan at 
Binhanpur i$ an example of an extremely eco-fricndly 
structure of immense utilitarian nature that has expansion 
capacity on these very lines virtually without limits. 
Under present conditions of water shortage it is most 
important that not only we restore orw: of the finest exam¬ 
ple of our heritage in the field of underground water util- 
isaiioo means but also to pul it as an example of environ- 
nienl management iu a eco-friendly manner at very low 
cost that is based oa local resources and avoidance of use 
of any eneigy other than locally available renewable 
resourecs. 




Some Thoughts on Indian Art and Architecture 
(from the earliest Times to the 12th Century) 

Deshpanto* 


After the dectitic of she Hnmppan Cyltune around 
1700 B.C. there is a gap of over thqusand years till the 
dawn of the historical period. TTic iron tcchiwlogy, in both 
north and south India, had developed around ihe lOih cen¬ 
tury B.C. and the produclian of a variety of tudh, both for 
offence and defence as also for clearing forests and use in 
ugricultural operatiuns and cmfl activiues had facilitated 
commerve leading to the emergence of a Tnerchant class 
and setni-urhan centres for collection and liistribuiion of 
surplus produce. This development led to die formoiicifi of 
as many a.^ six^en States known as the 
each with its capital . 

This process, called die '"Secom/ Urba/iizstion'^ by 
archaeologists^ gave rise to further proliferation of arts 
and crafts, with ^nrjife or guilds of urgnnt^ craftsmen. 
TltLs was also a peKod of great phiiosophical and rcligirN 
edi'tcal upsurge and the 6th century B.C. witnessed the 
coining of two great personalities, Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism and Mahavira+ the 24th Tinhankiara of the 
Join ELS. both of kshainya ongin. These two religious 
muvcmcni!; were of the nature uf reaction to the 
Bruhtnaiiicu] supremacy over other castes and their dom¬ 
ination in idinost every sphere of religious and mtindane 
life. The new religious leaders talked lo the people m dieir 
spoken language (TVnJtn'r^ as opposed Sanskrit, which 
was the language of the elite. 

The nse of urban centres ItcraLd^ the beginning of 


the classical Indum ci^vilizotion on a grand scale. AroutKi 
326 B.C. there was tempomry intrusion in die form of an 
mvoj^on of north-west [ndia by Alexander the Croai but 
the situation underwent a complete change with the csiob- 
lisliment of the Mauryon empire towmds etKi of the 4th 
century B.C. when Chandiagupta Maurya consolidated 
his position and usurped the ihione from the Nandas in 
321 B.C, His grandson Askoo ascended the throne in 273 
B.C. and hts empire consisted of almosi the whole of 
northern India and parts of soudi India. It Is about this 
diifc that we have evidence for the production of steel 
which contributed to the tremenduus iocretsc in art, 
architecture and sculpture especially rock-cut arohitecture 
on a monumental scale. Aioka b credited with the exca¬ 
vation of caves for the AjivUta sect of monks in the gran¬ 
ite outcrop of dte Baiabai hill (district Gaya, Bihar). 
Excavntion in granite, the haidesi of the rocks, was possi¬ 
ble because chisels of steel were by that time available for 
the purpose. It will not be an exaggeration to state that 
Indian aichitectura! and artistic ani^vilies received a great 
boost with Asoka's conversion to Buddhism. For the next 
two centiiTics iL was primarily Buddhism which duminat- 
cd the an-fonns, though Jainism and Brahmanbm equal¬ 
ly contributed. Aioka was also responsible for iniroduc- 
ing the con^tiwhon of stone sunciutes, a$ Ttiinm were 
now able to qtiarry ihe sandstone from the mines pf 
Chunar and turn oui tall monolithic pillajs which In their 
roughly ftnished atate were mlled down from ihe hill-side 
to the nearest tributary of the GangA for being transported 


*D-25. Pncsi Enclave. Saket, Kew Delhi. 
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to (lisrenl tozatjonii cm )fie banb pf the Gangp and 
Yamuna, and in^jtalled at difTerenl places connecicd wiili 
the life of Buddha or pi aces of religicnis I'mpottancc like 
Siirnalh where Buddha had delivered his Tim seniion, 
RuTnmindci in ihe Torai region of Nepal wlierc ihc 
Master was bom. or Kausambi, near Alln hnbnd , where 
Buddha had delivered sermons during his min buy, Asokn 
had inseripUoiUi ourved on the rock-face where he styled 
himself as Devanampiya Piyodasj and, in a fe w cases, his 
niune. Asokn also finds mentioned. These pillws and 
^®®^'^dicts are found in far-flung areas and at once pro¬ 
vide evidence of the ement of Asoka's empire and Ihc 
spread of ihe Buddhbt faitli. Of the thirty or so pillars set 
op by him and which were 10 to lim high, ten were 
inscribed with his edicts. 

It is traditionally believed that Aiioka ope nod eight of 
the ten original siSpas built over the body-relics after the 
ppnnirvSna of the Master and distributed the relics to 
devout followers and over these relics eighty-four thou¬ 
sand sru/mc arc alleged to have been built throughout the 
country. He also sent emissaries to difTcmnt parts of the 
world to spread the Buddhist faith and his inscriptions in 
Aramaic and Greek ni Kandahar in Afghanistan bear wit¬ 
ness. 

Among the Asokan pillars, the nne at Sartialh is une 
of the ftnesl examples. It Is a tnpering monolith with an 
inverted lotus capital, crowned by four finely carved spir¬ 
ited lions once supporting the Dhaiimiii'Chakka or the 
Wheel of Law. which is missing now. Its abacus bears in 
relief an elephant, horse, bull and lion, each separated 
from the other by D/jaffjJHa-chaAJta, below which is an 
iiivened lotus looking like a “bell". The entire pillar is 
highly polished, and is characterised by high fi n i s h, tri¬ 
umphant execution and symbolical significance. Among 
other pillars, the one a| Rompurva with its bull capital is 
exceptional for its naturalism, depiction of nervous lea- 
sioD and anatomical delails. I'he Lennasa Rishi cav^ at 
Borabar has a carved rcclangulor cn mince set in a slight¬ 
ly projecting horse-shoe arch bearing a scupitured frieze 
of elephants and stSpas. The cave is almost a copy in 
stone of a ciiculor hut and an ante-room with an umote 
frontage. Its facade including the intcriof wails had mir¬ 
ror-like polish, a chjxnicterisLic feature of Mauiyan art 
whether it be a sculpture, pillar or cave. 

During the Asokan period Buddhism hod absorbed in 


its pantheon popular indigenous deities like Yaksbas, 
Yakshls, Nagas and NJgfiV,- their function being to 
bestow plcntitude to the worshippere. protection of devo¬ 
tees and places of wotship. The image of Yakstd. well- 
knuwn as DidSrganj Vokshl. nearly life-size, carved in the 
mind was found in a suburb of Pataliputia. It is an 
exquisite piece mibued with great beauty and cbonn. It 
ha.s the usual Asokan polish and the figure exudes femi¬ 
nine grace and vitality, all its own. 

During the period of A,wka. the Third Buddhist 
Council met at Fataliputni under liie chairmanship of 
Moggaliputiu Ussa and the CounciJ decided to send reli¬ 
gious emissaries for the spread of Buddi.sm. among whom 
was one, by name (Yavann) Dhormarakshita . who was 
wnl to Aparantu (the northern part of west coast). He 
started lii$ religious activity from Sarparuka (modem 
Sopara, District Thana), a finurishing pon-town and the 
findspot of an Asokan edict. Perhaps taking cue from 
Asoka and his grandson who has carved out monastic 
retreats for Ajivika ntunk,s in the geitissic rock of the 
Barabar imd Nagijuiii hilh in south Bihar, the Buddhist 
monks might have felt that western India was ideally suit¬ 
ed for n similar ptepose. 

The perpendicular cliffs of the omygdaloidal irap 
formaiinn of the Sahyadri with hoiizantal beddings pro¬ 
vided a hospitable place and convenient medium for the 
excavation of monasteries and prayer-halls and out of 
desire to create something more enduring and tnonumen- 
lal than ordinary buildings, they zestfully exploited this 
medium. Of the nearly 1200 rock-cut excavations in 
India, about 800 are situated in western India. 

The earliest caves in the Deccan belong to the 
Hfnayina faith and were excavated ia the wake of the 
spread of Buddhism during ilic two cenlirries before and 
after the Christian era. Their beginning coincides with the 
rise of the Satvilhano dynasty which had its capital at 
Pratishlhana (modem Faithan) about 50 km south of 
Aurangabad in mtxicrn Mahaiashtta, Among the earliest 
caves of this period mention may be mode of the cbailya 
cave at Bhajo. at the end of the Borghat, and a chaitya 
hall at Kondiviie (in the present limits of Bombay), and nt 
Koiulane at die northern end of Borghat and others on the 
iradt-routc passing from Desha to Kamaiaka, through 
Korahfltaka (modem KoradJ. Brnhampuri (near Kolhapur) 
tending tu port-towns of lower Apamnta regiort. Among 
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otiicr caves which caji be flllihuted lo the 2i>iJ cenlury 
a.C lire ihosc ut Ajania (Cave 10) and Pitalkhora 
(Cave 3). These were foltowed, m ihe fifsi century B.C.. 
by a cave ai Ajanta (Chve 3} and iliose at Nasik. Karlu and* 
Kanheri, The early cttoityo-griliss were opsida] on plan, 
spacious and impcising, having a central nave separated 
frcmi the aisle, on cither side, by a mw qf octagonal pil¬ 
lars. A Jtup;i was carved at [he rear end of the apse faeiJi- 
taEing cifcuinajnbulfltiqn. The inner vault was originally 
Hlted with a network of curvilinear wooden beams and 
rafters in imitalion of contemporoiy brick and timber 
c/taftyo-hal1s and supported on stone pillars with a promi¬ 
ne ni inward rake. T^e horse-shoe opening above the 
entrance allowed light m the interior and helped, in no 
small measure, to ehance [he grtnukur of the edifice. The 
exeavaiions undertaken by the author al Piialkhora, a 
rock-cut monastery, about 60 km north-west of 
Aurangabad, revealed the forecourt of a ehairyji-grffta 
(Cave 3) and the rock-cul basement of a grand v/hara 
(Cave 4) provided with a spectaculur entrance flanked by 
a standing dvatsp^h dressed like a warrior, on cither side, 
and the whole w/ianr supported by a row of nearly life- 
si^e elephoms each mounted by a mahout, la tin? fore¬ 
ground of the chaf/ya-cave were found two yy-ffrsha 
images, one of which bone a /VoA'iri in.<icriplion in OrShmi 
script of 2nd century B.C„ stating that it was the handi¬ 
work of a goldsmith fhtranakdra;. The tculpiures from 
Ritalkhora coiustitute llic earliest artistic achievements of 
the I^ccan sculptors, who till then were working either m 
gold, ivory or [imher like the norlh-Indian craftsmen. 
However, the work of e xcavnii n g large cave monasteries, 
charrya gtihas and viharas was entrusted to a special class 
of artisans siyled in inscriptions ns saila vaidfiakins (car- 
pen Eers who bad Enketi to stone-euiting.) 

The Solnvabana royalty and devout mctclianis with 
the riches obtained from trade with ihe Medilmanean 
countries were busy escavating monumental Buddhist 
cave-monasteries along trade-routes in the Deccan. About 
the same time in Orissa Khitravela, king of Kalinga a 
contemporary of Pushynmiira Sunga, excavated caves, in 
the, sandstone outcrops on the twin-liills of Ddaigiri and 
Khondagiri, near Bhubaneshwar around lOQ B.C. These 
caves ware retreats far monks of the Digamhara sect gf 
the Jaina.'i. The entrances of some the individual cells 
were provided with toiaaiii wiih the capitals bearing 
addorsed aitiinals. The upper friezes of the lonuias were 
decraated with fanciful vegetal pattern and sculptures 
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depicting mythological stories, among which the story of 
Uduyana and Vasavadaiin has beerr identified by scholam 
Iconographically we meet with early forms of Surya, 
Lakshinl and Vfjtoilijikjij carved on the lintels of some 
caves. Among these caves, the doable-storyed cave. Rani 
Gmnpha is noteworthy for its sculptural wealth alongside 
the semt-cmculor forajj.'is resting on pillars with capitals 
of animals like those at Bhaja and Piialkhora in western 
India. The Manchapuri-gumpha is ct)ujiJJy important for 
its sculptural wealth. Stylisticnljy diese early Orissan 
scufpiutcs are similar to those on the Buddhist atupa at 
Bhaitiul gf the Sunga period. 

In central India two early Buddhist esEablishements 
namely those at Bharhut and Sanebi, are of singular 
imponnnee. They represent artistic creations of the 
Sunga-Satavahana period portrayed oji the railings 
around the jfupa. Bharhut was discovered by Alexander 
Cunningham in 1873 and the surviving monumental 
remains from the site are now preserved in the Indian 
MiLseum, Calcutta. Fdriunaiely. on inscription of the Ind 
century B.C. on one of its pillars records that the lorana 
gateway of the sriipa was executed during the reign of the 
Sungas. The pillars and the railings cany Life-sitre carved 
figures of Tuksdas ami Yaksfiis, Dcvalas and Aagas, 
togedicr with bas-reliefs depicting Jataka cpi.sodes, each 
with a label-inscfiprioa. The sculptures represent the firsi 
indigenous expression in stone of an earlier tradition of 
carving in wood and ivory, and an tndominlahlc urge fur 
luctEniive expression of the people and. therefore, repre¬ 
sent a landmark in the story of Indian artistic tradition 
uninfluenced by the Mauiyan court-an. 

The Buddhist stupa at Sanchi near Vidisha in 
Madhya Pradesh, with temples, monasteries, stupas 
creLied from the Mamyan to [fte medieval ages, is a mun- 
ument of great archilccturBl, archaeological and artistic 
intcresL The principal sfiTpa. attributed lo Asoka, was 
presumably enclosed by a wooden railing and an Asokan 
pillar Was planted near its .snuthern gateway, TTiis original 
brick stupa was enc losed and enlarged hy storvc-casing i n 
the Sunga period. The enlarged stupa measured 36 
metres in diameter and 16.46 metres in height, forming 
almost a hemispherical dome sinTnotintcd by a square 
hmnika crowned by triple umbrellas. The Saiavahana 
kings who ruled the Deccan were responsible for adding 
the lavishly carved gateways in the four directions pro¬ 
viding entrances for cireumambulation of the stupa. The 
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fairways iiic L'arvcd on bclh ibc sidus wiii^ 

2 iccncfi from the life af Bmidhn, tind reprE^ni one of the 
magnificent architectural EdiHceserected at the hegionjiig 
of Lhe Chrifttinn era. The hvely narrative scenes contajoed 
in thc/ataA'a,v- represent a dcvciopmem frotn the more sta¬ 
tic manner in which sirnifar jarnkii tak^: were carved on 
the railing of the Bharhut s^upa. Sanchi also has the dis- 
tincfion of having □ few more ofubam ihc 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C.. creeled ut a time when ihc principaJ slup^ was 
enlarged in the Sunga period- One of these vmpas yield¬ 
ed caskets conlaining the relies of Sariputra and 
MaudgalyayaiLu^ principal discipks of fhe Buddhn- The 
site also has one of the earliest Icmples of the Gnpm pen- 
od, besides ruins tjf moua^iteries fctr the residence of a 
large community of monks. Nor far away from Saachi 
there are also other inonmiEeries among which one ai 
Soradhora on the bank of the Bes river is noleworthy for 
it contains the body-re lies of the two desciples of Buddha, 
Sanputra and MauUgalyayana mentioned above. 

Before wc move to later developments in ihe fidd of 
ait and archi tec lure, ii would be essential to hake note of 
some mural paihtngs of cn. 2iid century B.C. m one of the 
earliest cfw/rya-gn/ias (Cave 10) at Ajanla. Here, a very 
interesting rock-iascripiion came u> light as a result of 
calculated removal of asrnall portion of unpainted plaster 
from Ihe left-side walk The record refers to the dutiation 
of ihc cave^watl by one Kanhaka. a resident of Bahada_ li 
appears: that imincdiately after the cave was completed, 
the architect decided to use the wall-space as a carrier for 
mural paintings. The walls were plastered with mud atMl 
eventually painted. One of llie subjects shows a prince 
(with a parasu) held over his head by an attendant] pto- 
ceeditig with his retinue of musicians for worship of the 
Bodhi tree, which in the early stages of Buddhist art rep¬ 
resented the Master In continuadon of ihis painted scene 
there are multllaied remains of paintings where a foma'a - 
entrance, like live one at Sanckt, can be disccnied. FiutliEr, 
there is the depicUcm of seven kings riding elephants and 
recently Dr ScKjllinglufl has identified tlie subject as n 
pjctorial episode depicting the transport of iht relioi of 
Buddha after his parrnirraHa at Kusinagara, the fomna 
being that of the city of KusttiagEira. On the right-side 
wall are reniaitLs of Saddania and Syama ;arajtfls. In ihc 
adjoining chsityi^c^vc (no.^) which was excavated in 
first century B C. there arc pointings assignable to the 
beginning of Ihc Christian era. Both these caves^ howev¬ 
er, contain later paintings on pillows which ore ccin.sidered 


to be con tern poronetHis with the Vakataku period paJnb 
ings (ca. ^ih cen A. Dj. However, there is reason to sur¬ 
mise that suTne of these pointings repiescnting standing 
hgures of the Buddha in udichyz dress may be a century 
carher. Tlic dmpcjy w iih heavy folds worn by the figures 
is similar lo that depicted on Gandhara sculptures. This 
would suggest that Ajnnta which Uy on an oncicol tnide- 
routc aitracled artfst-nionks from the Gaiidfiaiu region i 
whose disciples in the 5th*6th century decorated the cave 
monoi^terics at Bamiyan with mural pointings and this 
innovative artistic practice gained popularity and spread 
to Central Asia along the Silk Route up to and bevond the 
Tlioiisantl Buddha grottoes of Dunhrtang in Chinn. 

Tile fn^t fe w centuries before and after the Christian 
era, Aiimrnvati tugqibcr with olher ^ilcs like 
Juggayyapetta and Nagaijunnkondd, in the Krishna della 
of Andhra Pradesh^ which was ancicnily under the 
Siuuvahunai nde^ developed into a flouristung centre of 
Buddhist art with relief carvings of narratives drawn from 
the ia/4k,T laics decorating ifie stupas and railings for 
which local white limestone was used. The elongalcd and 
delicately modelled groups of sensuous figures, mole and 
female devcolces and semi-divine beings decarnting Lbe 
sfi/pa reliefs of the Amarvati school influenced live picto¬ 
rial art of the Vnkatakas at Ajanta. 

During the rule of die Kusbanos, Maihura which wm 
a meetiriig p lace of several trade-routes emctg;cd as a very 
importiinl urban centre for the dissemination of sculpture 
at art. In fact, Mathura had inherited the ait-kgncy of I lie 
Maurya-Sunga age and during the Kushana, rule, its ale- 
licrs produced Buddhiiit,. Jnina and Bnthntatiical icons in 
hundreds. The early Buddha and Bodldsottva figures from 
Mathura constitule a special product of ihe indigenous 
Eradition derived fTom pre-Kushana yakshas which arc 
masculine in charactei with broad shoulders, the robe 
leaving the right shoulder bare and the drapery clinging to 
the body and arranged in schematic folda. The nimbus b 
plain or sealk>ped at the edge in low relief. It is thus unre¬ 
lated Eo Hclkoistic or Gandhara images of ihU clitss. The 
museums at Mathura and Lucknow contain a very rich 
collcctiaip of the Kushana ort Cchnstsring of sculptural rail¬ 
ings which once Cficlosed Buddhist or Jaina Atupus. pih 
lars with inscriptions of Katiishka and Huv ishka, large 
figures of standing Buddha, Bodhisattva and yoLshis. The 
Ihcnsuotis tiudc or semi-nude femafe figures and 
Bacchanalian sf;^nes fuund at Maltiura bespeak of ihc 
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fontciripomry fertilily beliefs and :ire C5(cellaiil cxaniplcs 
of Kushiuia art of Mathura. The pfiidiKt of Ntalhura 
alcNers were in great denisnil and tnaiiy images were 
exported to adum the sacred sites like Siimath. Lutnbini, 
Sravasti miJ Rajagrifui. Recently a very spectacular dis- 
Loveiy of [77 Maihuru Kushana sculptures was mtide at 
SonghoJ in the Punjab. 

It appeiars that this anislJc treasure entirely rnanufac- 
tured out of the typical Malhirra sandstone was hurriedly 
buried, beside the sfupa, perhaps tn save them from 
desimcLion at the hands of the fluna hunJe.s who were 
Ovcmjtining the counli^ in the Sth century A.D. This 
indeed Is a very fnriuituus and rtioirientous djscoveiy 
which has placed Sanghol on the map of Mathura mt. 

At the ancient site of Sonkh, 22 km north-wesi of 
Mdtliura was uncovered an apsidoj brick temple devmcd 
to liB^a cult, in the upper phase of witich was found a 
stone liniei in typical red sandstone assignable to ihe peri¬ 
od ot Kiinishka and bearing n very intresting pane! of 
Nngaraju and Nugini with two atleodanui carrying the 
royal etiiblcms. diuurf and an umbrella. Further, it con¬ 
tains a scene showing three /irahujiiana.v and ascetics 
making an urrering of a tteckbcc to the imgaraya. In the 
same horizon was also discovered a sculpture of 
satabbanjikji. 

The period from 4lJi lo ftth century, starting with the 
accession ofChundnjgupta f and tile establishment of the 
Gupta dynasty, is coruiderrd as Ihc Golden Age in Indian 
history. As a result ot economic prosperity resulting from 
internal and esterna] trade, there was cITIorescencc in the 
field ot arts and letters. The hallmark of this period was 
the emergence of structural temples as places of worship, 
although rock-cut uciivjty like the arahinanical caves of 
Udayagiri near Vidistia and the Buddhist Gupta-VakaLika 
caves of Ajanta were also excavated The MracliiruJ tem¬ 
ple (no. 1?> at Saachi, Tigowa (District JahaJpur), Enm 
(District Sapor), the Siva temple oL Bhumara and PUrvati 
Icmple at Nachno, bath in District Panna, are esomples of 
the emerging classical style of lemple-art. The Sanchi 
temple was a shrine for a Buddha image and shows depar¬ 
ture from ihe concept of a chiurya-cavc as a place of wor¬ 
ship. lij fact, m the chstitya-gnhas at Ajanta (Caves 19 
and 26), the standing llgurc ot Buddha was set against the 
sfu)M and the ground plan of the MSttishthana for the 
smpa followed the layout of the Gupta lemplc.'i with off¬ 


sets of nithjts and anuralhas marked on the floor in relief. 
The stnjcturul temple, however, to begin with was of 
mode.tt dimensions consisting of a square gmbh^tgnha 
with an entrance doorway and a pillared portico. The 
.vxkhani had not developed and the roof was Hal, The 
Nachna temple, however, was provided with a storey over 
the flat roof of ll« sanctum. Very stmn, the idea of aspire 
(siThoniJ over the sanctum was felt cssenlial and Ihe first 
examples of such a class were the Dasavatnra temple at 
Dcognrh iDisirict Lalitpur) and the entirely brick-bulit 
temple at B hi torgaon in District Kan pur. To the same class 
would also belong the Maiuuka period temple at Cop in 
Snuroshma where tlic receding sifcliara courses were dec¬ 
orated with trefoil arches a feature derived frm the vttaitya 
Window motif of the Buddhist caves. It has been suggest¬ 
ed that the nat-roofed cella was derived from the mega- 
lithic dulmen and the placement of the object of worship 
agaiiLsl tile back wall shows a distinctive departure from 
the layout of the chatty a hall where a clicumambtilaiary 
padi around the stupa was provided. Perhaps, the idea of 
piacing the ohjcct of worship against the hock wall of the 
cella was the result of shrine- ctim-viVioin (caves 1 and 2) 
at Ajiuim where the object of worship was located against 
the fenefc wall uf the gathhagrilni. The Dusavaiara temple 
at Deogarh referred to above was provided with a tfi-iatha 
sanctum. It hoji beautiful sculpurcd compositions in nich¬ 
es on three sides uf the shrine, provided with gracefut 
piluters and archilraVEs and containing ire ages of Vishnu 
Seshasayj, Cnjendra-moksha and the penance of Nam and 
Narayana. These are amung llie noblcit specimens of 
Gupta art chafacteiized by gmee and subtimily. 

Reverting to the Buddhist ait of the Gupta period, the 
Buddha figures of the Snmalhscboul are unparalleled in 
regard to execution and delineation of sublime and serene 
expression. The Gupta art of Malhure is equally impres¬ 
sive; some of the Buddim figures being of exceptional 
quality. 

In the splicnj of pta.stic arts and paintings of ilie 
Gupta period, wc have lo lake cangnimnee of the world- 
famous sculptures and paintings Ajanta executed during 
the Mahay atm j^a,SL- when the Vjiknmka kings nilcd over 
the Deccan from Vatsagulma (Va.sim, District Akola). A 
princess of the Gupts family, daughter of Chandragupta 
II, by name Prabhavati Gupta, was mumed to Vakniaka 
king Rudrasena 11 and as a result of this matrinuinial 
alliance, wc find that the Gupta idiom had influenced die 
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local artistic which hus tools in the 

Satav^hana art of ihc Vengi School [ind Lhc Dcccan cave- 
arL The prnclucL of this fusion is best reflccled ia ihe cnvc 
paiTiliiigs iind sculptures in Caves 1,2n 16,17,19 and 26- 
Thc style of paintings follows ihc aesthetic nomis laid 
down in Chitmsuln} section of dse Vn'hnuJartiioUJi^ 
forming on appendist of VjLs/?f/o-/’urajiif assignable lo 
4th-5th century A.P The Subject mailer of the painlings 
IS drawn fmm the Jatakas^ A vadizitizj together with scenes 
from the life of BuddhiL Thus, the whole gonnul of life of 
contemporary India came lo be depicted in vivid colours, 
from kings and princes lo beggars, Bodhjsatlvas, monks 
and ordinary persons in n variety of settings^ palaces or 
common man's residences and forests, including facets of 
animal and plant life. Among llie tiiural painEtngSp the one 
on the rear viha/a -wall of Cave I , shows w hat is popu¬ 
larly described as Bodhisallva Padmapani^ It is consid¬ 
ered as a masterpiece of Asiatic ail- The Mahajaitaka 
Jatalm on die left side walh depicts thi: story of king 
Mahajanaka wanUng to follow the path of renunciation, 
where each incident is separated from the other by suit¬ 
able architectural motif. In Caves 2 and 17, scenes friom 
the life of Buddha are painted- 

Although there is an ovcmLI predilection for paint¬ 
ings in the Vihara cavc$^ the garhbn^iha, door-ffames of 
the shrines and facades of cavils were replete with excel¬ 
lent specimens of sculptures. The highly oinate facade of 
ihe chju'rya-cave 19 has a wealth of sculptures^ affording 
an opportunity for the study uf those of the classical peri¬ 
od. The facade was artEstically conceived with a view to 
achieving an aesthetic unity by harmonius blending of 
archilcctiue and seal plate. The uppe r part of the facade is 
relieved by a central ebairyo-window of an elegant design 
with a figure of ridily-bedecked and majestically slnnd- 
ing yaksha on cither side. For wealth of sculpiur^s and 
their judicious placement, Ihe faeade of this cave is 
indeed an exccpliotially fine example of the classical peri¬ 
od. 

Along with the deveTopments outlined above, the 
region of Athole* Badami and Fattadokal (District 
Bijapur) under the Chalukyos of Budami provided an 
ideal area for experimentation in the fcmiai of a temple. 
The kings of Chalukyan dynasty, founded by Pulakesin t 
(A-D. 550-556)* were great patrons of art and the region 
around their capital came tu he de.'^rihed os a cradle of 
early temple orchitcclure. 


We have three temple styles in India, tinmeJy the 
Nuganir Dnivith and of w'hich the Nagtemple 

are Eu be niainjy found in the North while the Drav/da 
^tyle was prevalent in Tamil NadtL Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, and l/esara temples ore generally to be found 
In the Mysore region of the Decccan. Al Pattadakal the 
sdispstis experimented with temples of the Nagam and 
Dn^vida styles while the Sangomesvara, Virup^ha and 
Maliikarjuna temples exhibit many elemen ts of I he 
Dravidian vimana. The Sangamesvara, the earliest of the 
three, buih by Chalukya Vljayadilya {A.D. 697-731)+ is 
almost akin to the Pal lava hjm. The Vlrupaksha temple, 
which is much larger, is square on plan froni base to 
sikbaraanij has many feaLtirts common with the rock^ut 
temples nf Kailasa at Ellora. It tx an extensive complex 
consisling of vima/iaand axial mand^pas and peripheral 
suh-shrines around a court enclosed in a praJtora with 
gQpum entrances in front and the rear. 

At AiholCp the typical mamlzipa-tcmple is exempli¬ 
fied by Ihe Lad Khan, Konti Gudi and Megud icmples. 
The Lad Khan temple contains massive CDlumrLS of the 
cave-temple type and consists of a rcclongular hall with 
four toll pillafs supporting a flat roof which ts surrmnded 
the peripheral rows of J2 and 20 pillars of lesser and less¬ 
er l^cights liuppnrEjng a sloping roof. Thus, ihc central bay 
i^ encluEtcd by double aisles. The central aisle in the rear 
side of tlie leitiple is eonvcricd into a shrine. This appears 
to he the first experiment of converting a square hall 
meant for the gathering of village elders into a temple. 
The Konti Gudi complex, consisting of three temples, 
has, in each case, a shrineHrell at the rear like the IM 
Khan temple. The Jain temple, the Meguli temple pre¬ 
cisely doted to A.D. 634 is more evolved. 

The Durga icmple al Aihole is a oquore strectizne pro¬ 
vided wilit an opsidal cella and is Ehe only temple of ihix 
type at Aihole and stands on n high moulded upapkha 
apsidal on plan and carry ing a peripheral row of columns 
on its edge. 

Al Budami, the capital city of the Eariy ChaJukyns* 
Ihere is group of Brahmanical and Jain c^vfs. Cave 3 of 
Ihi.s group is a Valshnava cave, dated to A.D. 578, which 
contains gmnd sculptured figures of Vishnu scaled on 
Ananta and Narasimha in the vorandah, besides bracket 
figures of graceful females and The caves of 

Lhe cavE contain fcnmins of paintings showing a court 
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scene. 

The Elephnntn Caves, off the sea sbpre, near Bombay 
ts a jfrnup t>F wliich ihe large principal cave contains some 
of the finest sculptures of post-Gupta penod (ca, 6lh ccn. 
A.D,) depicLing lilB-miirtis of Siva^ beslilcs a .Farv^ftolj- 
hadm liiign-shrine. T^e three-faced image of Sadasiva in 
the hack-waJ] is both majestic, collossaf and awe-inspir¬ 
ing aod is coiLsidered to be one of the finesl specimens of 
fnilian plosiic an. This cave provided a model for the 
Dumor Lena Cave of Hllom where ihc monolithic linga^ 
shrine^ located opposite ttie entrimce, is the chief object of 
worship. 

Orissa with a glorious an-traditlon, became a thriv¬ 
ing centre of temple activity during the post-Gupta peri¬ 
od, Bhubaneshwar oontoiins hundreds of temples and pny 
vidcs a continuous history of the regional style of temple 
architecture from the mid-7ih tn the 13th ceniruy: the 
great Sun temple at Konamk marking (he culmirtalion of 
(he grand architectural movemenL 

This regionDl building style is characterized by a 
sanciirm with n tuTJ curvifinenr sikhiuTi. called Rtkhn- 
dtiii. Ptieceding the sancturn anil joined to it is on ostylar 
mnndiipd (Jngrmfhimn) with n pyrnmidal roof oFhorLzDii- 
(flj tiers (pidhA-dnul), although in the early temples (be 
tmndafKt was n pillared ha|j covered by a Inw flat roof of 
two sloping tiers with a clciestory in between. The 
Parasuramesvata temple, built towards the end pf the 7ih 
century, represents the earliest temple of Bhubaneshwar. 
Et has a pifinred mAinthpji in front of the irirar/ta sanumm 
surmounted by a low curvilinear sikh^ira. The second 
stage is provided by the Vaital Deuh (he sanctum having 
a wagon-vaull roof locally known ns ils 

maiid[jpa being similar to thntofPamsaramesvam temple. 
It is dedicntcti to Chamunda and belongs to ihe close of 
the 8th cejitury. The Muktesvarn temple at this place is 
considered to be a gem of Orissnn architecture. It is stir- 
rounded by a low enclosure wail and is approached 
through an ornate mnifcnra-rcjniffa. The sanctum Is 
pancfjmthA on plan and ibe sMiitm has a rounded contour 
with its base figuring an clboratc fitaf^ya window (lonkcd 
by a pair of grinning yskshns (dwarfs). From the JOth 
eentruy onwards the lypical Orissan style underwcnl fur¬ 
ther development represented by the Lingarnjn temple, 
dated to 11 th centniyH which is die tallest (45 meiies) and 
grandesE structuie in Bhubnoshwar. It bos a sanctumH 


Jngmokma^ NutmnitndiF^ and Bhogti-Mimdapa all stand¬ 
ing on a common platform and studded with mtricaie 
omamemaiion and soulptums. The Raja-Rani temple is 
unique in thal its sikimm has clusters of miniature siklta- 
ras like die temples of western and Central India, 

The great temple at Puri dedicated to Krishna. 
Subhadni and BalBramn follows the style of Lirigaraju but 
is larger and loftier. The last of the scries and built in the 
J3th centruy is the Sun temple at Konamk. h was con¬ 
ceived as a gignntk chariot of Sun god with twelve pairs 
of exquisituiy omamenied wheels, yoked to seven rearing 
honses. The curvilinear sikhjim over the sanctum which 
was presumaiy 68 metres high has since fallen, hut Sts 
Itigumohnna (38,8 metre square and 38.8 metres high) 
and n detached MAtA-wnndaptt ate still extant. Well known 
for its intricate sculptured wealth, including emik fig- 
ures, Ehis majestic temple is one of the grandest achieve¬ 
ments among Indian temple edifices. 

Among Temples of north India, die temples in 
Himachal Pradesh a! Brahmaur and Chatrarhi, attributed 
to lltc dynasty established by Meruvarmnn amund A_D. 
7C>0 are archilecturally imporlanl. Many of these temples 
were constructed in wood wi(Ji intricate carvings and 
wixxlen sculptums. The monolldiic temple-complex ai 
Masmr ol ca. 9\h centruy A.D. is also a fine example of 
monatiihic complex in the Nagam style* which is b little 
later in date than the monolithic temple pf KailMa at 
Elloni ]n Maharashtra. 

The medieval temples of Central India built during 
the rein of the Kalachuris, ChandclLas. KachchlmpaghaUis 
and Parpmaras consist of a fascinating variety, 
Progressive dcvelopmcnl pf temple architcclure can 
seen in Uw iemples of the period of the Paramaras. The 
Paramara king Bhoja (ci lOlO-lOSO) was a great pairon 
of art* architecture and letters and the author of 
Sttrnstrimgimu-^iitfTsdhiira, a manual on tempEe ajchilec- 
rure. The temple built by him at Bhojpur, although incom¬ 
plete, demonstrates how ancient temples were buitt with 
Ihe help of ramp, $□ that heavy architectural members 
could he carried to great heights. Near this temple arc 
ai.w preserved line-drawings on the rock showing plan 
and elevation of (he temple and its constituent members. 
Stone for this temple was also quarried and sculpted 
locally and, tliercfore^ this temple is very intefesting in 
several ways. The Udayi^vora temple n[ Udaipur* nttrib- 
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ut«i ID the P^maia king Udjtyailitya (1059-1080) is jsji 
exquisiti: example of the (Icveloptng style and distinctive 
on wcouni of great sLee, elegant design of its sikhata and 
liculptural <^rnaDicntatiDD. 

KliajtirahD has the distinction of possessing the finest 
and best-preserved group of Chandella temples. Except 
half-a-dozen temples assignable to the ninth cenluiy, alt 
the temples of Khajuiaho date from the terlh to the 
twelfth century and pertain to the typical Chandella style 
Afliiiated variously to the Saiva, Vaishnava and Jaina 
sects, these temples arc of a congnaie style and share cer¬ 
tain pecufariUcs of plan and cJevaliDn. They arc compact 
and well-knit strectures, some comprising an entrance- 
porch, a tmndapa, n maha-mmk^ with lateral transepLs. 
a vestibule and a sanctum eiKlosed by an ambulatory with 
rear and lateral transepts. Erected on a lofty plalfonti-ter- 
race, the temples have an cmphadcally high ai&iMiapa. 
consisting of a scries of ornamental mouldings which griii 
the plaiform-tenacc. Over this stable and ornate base rests 
the j^gha which consists of solid walls alternating with 
the voids of the inner LompsiitmeiiLi. TTie balconied win¬ 
dows canopied by overhanging eaves provide vcniilotion 
to the intcri(v and fomi beautiful openings for the inner 
compflitraents. TTic siriid wall-spaces between them are 
studded with two to three horizuniol bands of statuaiy of 
exquisite grace which constitute the most attractive fea¬ 
ture of these temples. The deep shadows cast over the 
whole composition by the beautiful balconied windows 
i«id the light and shade falling over the sculptural bands 
following the olrernaie projections and recesses of the 
indented plan indeed produce a highly picturesque effect. 
Over the central zone of ibe jnnghn rise the individual 
njofs on tile several compartments in a modulated 
crescendo, from the lowest over the enlrance-pmch to the 
loftiest over the sanctum. 


The developed Khajuraho temples are cluraclerizcd 


by an intricate arrangement of subsidiaiy sikhanm of 
diminishing sizes attached to the main sfitAara at graded 
heights. The clustering together of subsidiojy peaks to the 
mam peak and the progitssive ascent of the roofs coti- 
vetging to the highest pinnacle lend a peculiar vcitica] 
quality and rhyihm to the temples. Their interior too dis¬ 
plays an amazing exuberance of decorative details, sculp- 
iural wealth, largely found on the doorway, pillars' arehi- 
^aves anti ceilings. PartlcularLy remArkable are the 
female bracket-figures of the interior, which, with the 
sensuous modelling, charming postures and exquisite fill¬ 
ip constitute masterpieces of medieval sculpture. With 
their compact but elaborate plan, venical occentuation of 
each constitueni of the clcvutitm and plastic exuberance, 
combined with a harmonious integration of sculpture with 
-rehilecture the Khajureho temples mark the culmination 
of (he Central Indian architectural style. 


• ■■■a iwMiific wans m 

Khajuraho comprise ffgures of higher gods, various 
niinor deities and demi-gods including gauas. ga^dhar- 
VOS, v/c/yadharas and staimundaiis- scculnr sculptures 
irc u^ng erotic figures, and birds and animals^ both real 
and legendary. The sculptures of sunrsimdar/s and 
femalH revel m admiring the ebarm.^ of ihe human body 
from Ok most fascinaUng angles and excel the contempts 
ra^jchools of Indian art in ibe vivid portrayal of human 
moods and f^ics through the medium of provocative 
gestures and flexions. 


«cvc*opco itnajumho style of art and architec- 
nire was ushered in by the Lokshmami temple (A.D 930) 

fAD P»nivanatha. Vjsvanaiha 

t A-U. 1002), Jagdambi aad Chitragupta temples, morkine 
Recessive stages m the efflorescence of the local style 

^ temple 

( A,D. 1025-50) which represeals the grand finale of 
the architectural and sculptural activities at KhajurahD. 
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The Concept of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara in 
Ancient Thailand and its Iconographic Fonns 

BACHCHAtJ Kumar* 


This paper mokes an effort to evaluate the concept of 
Bodhisattva AvalokitesvjirB thmu^ analysing the distin¬ 
guishing features of the variotifi images found in different 
pam of Thmland. Avalokitesvara, a Bodhisattva, espe¬ 
cially asscKziated wLlh the principle of compassion, is the 
mo«t |>opular deity in Mahayaiui Buddhism. Worshipped 
and invoked in both mak and female ronns, he is consid- 
cftd as a potent saviour in times of life-dijncatcning dan¬ 
gers. He watches over all beings and heeds to their cries 
of sufTering and distress. He responds directly to the pleas 
of chose In great need, while also serving in symbolic 
manner as the embodiment of ihe principle of compas¬ 
sion^ a fundamental aspect uf the BuiMhkt way of life. 
Kot only was he Teprcsenied as the symbol of mercy or 
kamna, it was given to uodetstand dial he was so miich 
moved by the ptinp of the suffering humanity that he 
declined to accept ntn'unu until all sentient beings coiild 
be elevated lo that slatc^ and thus be cineig^ ns a veiy 
effective deity who played a significant role in distinctive 
local traditions throu^ut Buddhist Asin. 

At present Hinayona form of Buddhism is practised 
in Thailand. Hinduism probably appeared into Thailand 
during the early century of the Christan era. After the 
advent of Hinduism, Mahayaon Buddhism entered into 
Thailand and worship of Avalokitesvara became popular. 

Much has been written on this deity but very few 
have worked on his iconographic details in Thailand. 


References have been mode in several texts. Nandana 
Duitiwongs has conliibuted a voluminous work entitled 
Avaldkftesviini in the Mainland Southeast Asia. In her 
work she has contributed a chapter on Avalokitesvara of 
Dvaiawau period in Centra} ThailaiKl. Her work is com¬ 
mendable from the potot of view of descriptive kono^ 
graphic motifs of the deity of Dvamwad period. The wor¬ 
ship of Avalokitesvara wm tioi conGned to Dvorawati 
period alone; it conlinued even longer upln the fourteenth 
century A.D* A large number of images has been found 
from the peninsular region of Thailand which have their 
own signiricance. 

Sanskrit ireattses meotJon many eminent 
Bodhisaltvas e.g, Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, 
Samantahhadraf Gaganaganja VajrapanJ. Vajragarbha, 
Saivanivaranaviskambhi, Kshiiigarbba, Khagarbha, 
Vynhoraja, IrKhajali, Rainagorbha ctc„ But, among them, 
Avalokitesviui was the second popular Buddbiat deity. 
Scholars have different views on the meamng of the wori 
Avalokitesvara Avalokitesvara i$ n compound of Sonslmt 
words QyalokitQ and ijvara which has been translated in 
scsvenil ways* emphasizing bis sovereignty over the mate¬ 
rial worid and hb responsiveneas to die call of suffering 
humanity: 

‘The Lont who sees* or looks down " 

"The Lord, who is seen or manifested, or is cveiy- 
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where visible-” 

"The Luitl of whal is seen, of the visible world." 

"The Lord, who is seen from ihe height" (i-t, by 
Amilabha Beddha, os a stnalt Buddha^figurc is often 
placed in the head of the statues of Avalokiicsvara). 

“The Lord, who looks front height" (i.e. from ihe 
mountains, where he Uves, tike Siva). 

“The Lord of View." "Lord of compassionflic 
glanocs.” 

"The Lord of the dead and the dying “ 

Some scbolnis do not agmc on the significance. 
According to them, Avalokitesvani means either ‘the lord 
of what we see’, i.e, ‘of the prcsent world', or ‘of the 
view’, or 'the lord whom we see’,"the lord icvcated’, 'the 
master who is or was seen'. But the Tibcians took it to 
mean ‘the lord who looks'; for their nansblion 'Spyan- 
ras-gzings” appears to dispense with Ihe idea of "visible 
lotd* (Snral Chandra’s Dictionary, Bumouf, Introduction; 
226 ), 

Lokesh Chandm opines that die suffix "jfWtfH" in 
the word Avalokiicsvara is ihe only conspicuous Saiva 
element (1988: N). However. Ihe images have been 
sonwlimcs found wearing yojitapavita and the antelope- 
< k i n For instance, a bronuc image of this deity (now in 
the Somdat Phraj Narai Nalionn! Mliseuni. Lophnii) of 
sixth century has been found wearing the ynjinopoi'irfl ns 
a shawl and his hair is arranged in jaiottiukuta like Siva. 
Another sione statue of late sixth century has an antelope- 
skin flung over the left shoulder (Chandra 1988: 14), 
These images reflect the combination of the features of 
Buddha and Siva. 

Origin of Bodhisattva Avidokitesvara 

The origin of Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvani is ohscum. 
Scholars have difTercm views. Saunders thinks that he is 
a Sun god of Central Asia (1928:71)), Har Dayal concure 
wilh this view. He states that the namcAvolukitesvara, liis 
association with Amitabha, his lordly and leisurely move¬ 
ments throughoiit the Universe, the stress laid on his 
"eyes", his capacity for illuminating the world, and his 


epithet of SomanLiLinulclm, ail poini to s s^lar Tlie 
warship rtf Avalokitesvam seems IP be a ButldhLsl adop- 
UPa ot the Sun worship of ihe JSanraj and Magi (Dayal 
1978 l 4S). However^ wc do not fifitl reference to any solar 
deity in any Buddhisi lexL Oskar Von Hinuber opined dim 
Iranian innucncc, to some extent, is fouivd. Alihough his 
image was widely worshipped in India, they are profuse¬ 
ly round in Central Asia {^^ Hinuher 1^84:104}, Np 
doubly the worship of this deity origlnaicd in India dwn 
spread to Tibet and China where tt became more proitii^ 
nent. RC. Majumdnr opiTie$ that the local Ltaditions in 
Yunnan affirm dial Avaloldtcsvam come frotn India and 
converted ihe entire region to Buddhism 2S6). 

ElicTine Loixiolte suggests that Avnlokitesvara was 
dwelUng on the Mount Potnltika before itianifesling him¬ 
self in China in the fonri of female deity. Kuanryin fi9B4: 
92). Fotaln has been identiricd as a mounfain in south 
India and is regarded as the twnt of Tibcl*s patron 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Per Kvjieriie, 1984: 2feS}. 

Thu Subjiieatioii of Siva and his Relttnie by Buddha 

A mytholiogkal story narrates ihe subjugntion of 
Mahesvam (Sivn) and his relinue by Buddha in Sorvu- 
tatftagasa-tattvij-siingnihii (Lokesh Chnndm 1937: 56- 
58). It slaEM that when Siva was not accepting the doc¬ 
trines of Bodhisattva, Buddha's followers went to 
Vairipchntia (n stage of Buddha) and complnined about 
Siva Keeping in view of die anxities of his followers, he 
SOI in meditation in order to acquire more power. The 
other TuEhagatns also v^ent to mount Sumeru for penance. 
They thought, die anger of the wicked can only be paci^ 
fled by means of karum- There all the Tathagats entered 
into Ihe body of Vkirocima in order to give him enhanced 
power. After accumulating all ihc strengLh, he sat in med- 
iiation known ns Vajra Afterwards. Vajrnpani's body 
lumcd into a ferocious htddiiig mjm, mkusa, and 
pasa in hts hands. Tlicn Vajrapani sat in medkalion 
known os vajradhiihimarn. As a result^ n power emeTgcd 
from his body called as Hung. The Vajrapani then uttered 
the following Sanskrit Uinlric verse: 

Om mmbha FtisaiT^hii huml Grihan Ghhttii hum! 

CriknapayiM hum! Anaya hott bhagwan! 
ham phat. 

Then, Hutig asked VajrapLini, whal is expected from 
him. Vajmpajii ordered him to bring Siva. Siva and his 
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relinue soim afirr appeareJ in fmnl of Vajmpani. m,d 
Vajrjpani asfeed them lo undcistund the dtwtrincs of 
Buddhp, ro reply, Siva «.-cked Viijrapani. how can we 
imderstiind (he doctrines of Buddha? Vajrjpani advised 
them io go to Btufdha. Ditamwa nnd Saiighti. You will get 
supremfi knowledge there. Siva and his retinue then 
hecatne angry and refiLsed to do so. Tlwy said tlmi I am 
lord of three foho.r (worlds). Also f am erejiinr and 
destroyer of aJJ beings. 1 am also a lord of all the t/rttu 
(deitiesJ, I can not accept your doctrines. Hearing their 
reply, Vajnipani warned them, “If ym, do not accept 
Buddha’s doctrines. J .shall destroy alt of you". Siva 
answered with great anger, “no t s’huJt not accept your 
doctnnes as 1 am supcri(»r than you .ill."‘nicn Vajrapani 
askj^ them, "how do you coiuider yourself superior to 
us. You ennnut be. You live in the cremalion ground, 
sniciir witJi ashes of human being and cat their Heshes and 
drink bjiiod. In spite of this, Siva refused to obey the ureter 
Df Vajmpant. Then Vajmpani addressed Taihagat as and 
explained them that Siva and his retinue arc not nccepting 
the doctrines of Buddha because of fake pride He then 
asked Tathagpta.<i. what to do? nic Tailiagatm earnestly 
prayed hum to do something. Afterward!!. Vojrepan 
uttered the same rtioTtlm (Tanlric verses J iw stated above 
A.S a result, Siva and his retinue fell down at (he feel of 
Vajntpani nnd prayed for their rescue and died. Bccau.sc 
of karma, Vajnjpani poidoncd ond then Siva wiili his ret¬ 
inue woke up and accepled ilie doctrines of Buddha. 

The supreme form of llic Bodhi.siiitva Avalokitcsvom 
is described in the Karmdu^vyitiiu. Tlic deity has been 
personified as the symbol of mercy. He abrogaicLS and auj- 
Itlies the old law of Kiinj^a. as he visits ilie purgatory and 
owcAi and makes it a eool and jilcnsant place. He also 
goes to the realm olpretai and gives them plenty of food 

dnnks in order to regain normal ligure. The beings, 
iibemtrd from these realms, ore relmm in ihe paradise of 
JuWrmwf (kum>tda-yyahu: 6 and 43). It is al«, men- 
Honed that iiumemus divinities have emeiged out of this 
supreme Buddhist deity. From the eyes of the god 
emerged the Sun and the Moon, Mnhesvara (Siva) from 
forehead, Brahma from lltc shouldem. Narayana from the 
heart, Santsvati from the two rows of teeth, Wiyu from the 
mouth. Prithvi (EanlO from the feet. Vunma from the 
abdomen. Vahni from die navel, Lakshmi and Sri from the 
left and right thighs respectively, and many tidier deities 
from the body of lord HCnmlcswaj- fihallncharya 


Inlroduition ufAvidakilcsiam in Tlutifand 

The worship tif Avolukilesvani may have been infrp- 
duced In Thailand directly from India hy sea rouic by the 
traders, Fmm the beginning of the Christian era, Indian 
inideni embarked on their journey to Suvamabhumi and 
earned .such images for the safety of their voyage*. As a 
result, a large number of images has been found in penin- 
su ar Thailand. In the beginning, images of 

Avalokitcsvara came with the traders; later thev were 
local Ey ittiide. 


AvalLFkitesvara was inimJaccd imo Thailand. The carlicsi 
Uowfi rmngc is a bronze statue of sizih cetimry A D 
(P-nya 197)): 78-79). No doubt, the womhip of this deity 
must have l^cn introdueed in TTiaiJand by the beginning 

ii "mi Pi^-Angkorion perkHl, jus, 

after Uic fall of Fuimn Kingdom. Afterwards, we lintl a 
number ol images from the area of Dvamwaii os com¬ 
pared to miKi images of divine personages. It indicates 
ihJl he WM die most favourite deity womhipped by the 
Moas 01 Dvamwati Kingdom and may have enjoyed spe- 
cml venej-atjon. ^ 


fmages of Avntukjlesvara in 'Thiiirund 


I "■ •^wiiLwiiva AvaioJtuesvara 

avc iven found in vflrioa.s parts orThailand, Based tin 

rra^diffe r ^ «iicgorised in to 

hru. different art styles i.e. DuamwaU. Srivijaya and 
Lophun an styles, ^ 


iwn i,™. f r . ™^vurafounti in Inailandaare 

wr.ilhrah. The ^unjya mouf signifies the deity hestnw- 
mg kindness and benevolenee on the devotees while the 
ffrtr-dro c{m.stises them if need he. In Tliai iconography, 
^esc jrnjgcs have been represented both as an indepcn- 
^nl deity as well as associated with the Buddha. He^as 
been represented as a young male. 

Dvuruwati l^eriod C«it«ry) 

Due to inlcmal problems, the Funon empire in the 
hner part of sixth ccrimy. began lomsing its hold on Hie 
ou cr reaches of its empire. The lower Chao Pliya River 
Valley wju mlmhiied by the dominant Mon people The 
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Mims HK}k nd vantages of this inicmal pioUeuis and 
asserted iheit iiKtepcndence and founded the Dviinju^ati 
kirtgitom. The uccount of the Chiticsc pilgrim Hsium 
T^ing fCocdes (965: 76> and iiuscripttum on silver 
medals testify to the hismricpJ exisleiice of Dvaiawati 
kingdoin (fiocics 1964; 10M03). 

ll IS strongly helicved that ThernvBdn QiuMtiLsni pre- 
(Juinjiiated the tntcllectaal life of Ovarjwati and played on 
iniprjnant role in the development of artistic lurtiviljes. 
Chuiiwongs fipities that th)s dtsctrine mmaijicd jmixmant 
in ccrtlral Thailand throughout the entire Dvarawati peri¬ 
od and even beyond, ftsorvived uil the Khmer occupation 
which brought into Thailand a strong Hinduism and 
Mahayana Buddhism during eleventh century 
(Oiutiwongs 1954). No inscription of the entire 
Dvamwati period mentions the prevalence of the worship 
of Avalcicitesvam. Howevun a large number of images of 
Avaiokitesvam of Uiis period found from the diffcrenl 
parts of the area points jo the popularity of the worshi;i of 
this deity. It exiended fairly over the cntiie Dvamwaii 
domain. During the period a unique Buddhisi orl-styte 
developed which was inspired hy Indian schools of ait. 
This style existed from the sixth lo the hegioning of 
ninelh century A.D. and even to the Juler part of the same 
«J!lury. The imnges of ihij period are of iwo-armed, four- 
armed and twelve-armed varieties, 

A two-nmed image represents simplicity in art style 
which reflects the characteristics of the Indian art of 
Sumuth schrad. The image luw flowing lochs and flexion 
of the hip and the gtumcnl is tied on the left side. It » of 
early Dvarawali period (sixth century A,D.> when 
Mahayana Buddhisin was introduced in Thailand. 
Another iwo-oimcd image from Surel Thaiu province is 
plain and smooth. It is in a pose of with one leg slightly 
advanced. The image has rounded face, Jointed eyebrows, 
olmund-shapcd eyes, smiling mouth and thick lower lip. 
■Die eorlobes ore elmigaicd. Tlie heaidjess reminds the 
jata of Siva. 

Four-atmed images of this pericMl ore Jess in number. 
Chuiiwtmgs (1984: 235-256) has reponed a nice fotir- 
armed hnmre image which is now in the British Museum. 
London, finr Bodhisattv'a stands in the static pose of 
samhhafiga. He wears a simple diadem in his high-piled 
upJhraTTierhiira which contains a indistinct Buddha figure, 
ffis iiltire is rich. The lower part of hU legs, the upper 


hands and tlic attributes to them are missing. The broken 
stem of D porfina h seen in lus first right hand, and a 

knmmutdff in hi>4 flrit JefL 

Another a fine image of twelve-armed Bodhisnttvu of 
the nth century has been reported from the province of 
Pmehmhufi in east TTuiiiand. ft U gcirendly assumed that 
this W31S brought from Malayan Ofciiipelago. The body of 
(he image is slender and allenuaicd, displaying- even in 
its flexed position- a certam sUffness and static ausierity 
which characterise many images in the Dvaniivati style. 
The elongated forni of the JerAmiu^^ iJ,e ujifiwj skio on 
njs shoulder and the pleated dhoti represent the features 
of indigenous origin. In the right hands, from from to 
back, are seen a lotus bud, a koHuiadalu, an object like a 
paw or Ofihusa or a godo (club), another iamoHdaiu, a 
mixed hand which holds an object and a book. His Jisfi 
hand displays the ahtuiyamadra and holds a tridanda and 
ati akiifuiffuifa. 

The images of this period represent a calm and 
heiugn attitude. The ascetic aspect predorai nates in lhe.w 
images, as indicated by iJwir regular display of ihcjoni- 
mukuta, cxltemely plain attire, the ajina skirt and a sacred 
thread. Tanlrism is clearly seen in the images of this deity 
^ this is becat^ of inirorfuction of Tantnsm in the 

Etyana Buddhism, No doubt these images were made 
for the purpose of invocation of the deity during cala- 
maties for peace and prosperity for the sialo. However, we 
do not have any epigraphic conriimalion. 

Srivtiyaya Period (Sifa to 13lb Century) 

Between 5ih and 13ih century. Srivijayn was domi¬ 
nant fmee in the peninsular Thailand. Agroup of scholars 
suggest that the southern part of ThaiJaiid was the cultur¬ 
al centre of Srivjjaya Beck is of the view that during five 
c«nturic.s of role, SriviJayiuw have changed their capital 
several Utnes. Probahly it was due to economic or strote- 
^ reason (Beck 199 J; 73-75). The southcni pan of 
Thojland might have been the capital of Srivijaya during 
8th toStli century A.D.The Srivijayon kings were patrons 
of Mahayana Buddhism and AvaJokitesvaro was wor¬ 
shipped by them, ft is because of the popidnrity of the 
deity, a large number of images have been found influ¬ 
enced by Gupta. post-Gupm and Pnia Sena styles. 

A sione figure of Bodhisaitva found in a Chaiya of 
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Srivijaya period of Mi cernury A D- has jam like 
iicaddress bearing Amitobha in the fmnL It Is deconued 
wiih lot of jewellery- Bath hand^ of the btiagc i& broken- 

A bronsK image of foyr-nnned Avalukitesvara dated 
td century has been found from Belong in Yolo 

(Pf n, 2) - The image is lii siondbg posture showing baey 
seriousness in ihe face- Behind ihe head is o i:k£ikriL The 
image is richly attired and bejewelledr The left atiicnor 
hand is missing while die posterior band shows viairkn- 
mudm holding rosary. The left hand Ls partly broken hui 
is in vnradantudra. The posterior hand has a lotus bud. 
The figure of Amitabha adorns die ccnirc of the crown, 

iL is a stylised ChinJnmani chakra Avabkitesvara 
The name Chintamani chakra is composed of two words 
Le. c^iimaniaiTr meaning 'wish-yielding genf and ^hakm 
means 'wheel" which are his two principal aiiiibutes- The 
[oiiis is of course the most distinct cognizant of 
AvaJokitcsvaia while rosary becomes a cotitmon emblem 
in his tantric manifestaljons. In CKcq^EionEil cases the 
image is found in standing posttirc. In a scroll painUng of 
A,D. 864 standing figure of Cliintaniani chakra 
AvalokitEsvara in samapadasihamiku pose has been 
found from Tun Hnang fPid:4]). In Japan. Chinaromani 
chakra Avaiokitesvara is called os Nyoirin KoimDri and is 
□ne of the mtiEt popular form of Kannon in Japanese art- 
Hc is one of ihe si% Kannons. capocially veneraled by the 
Tendoi seel during KomakuTa period Numcruiis temples 
have sprung for his worship (Pal: 39). His special aitiib- 
utes are compassion and proicclion from life-threatening 
dangers (Weinstein: 159). 

Another four-amted images (provenence unknown} 
has a smiling face. The Bodhisattva holds a rosary in ihe 
right posterior hand, the lotus in the right aiitetior, the 
necEOr-vase in the left anterior and a book in the left pos¬ 
terior hiuidr The sacred thread is in die ferm of a stiawf 
while the hip scarf is tied in n bow oi the sides. 

The best scu jptunc of this period is a bronze image of 
cighi-armed Bodhisattva of late 8ih or early 9th century 
found from Chaiya. The figure is nchly a4tired_ All its 
arms are broken. The ornaments ara florid which has 
Fcsemblcnce with the four-armed Avalokitcsvam from 
Wonogtri^ Central Java. Such figures arc very rare in 
Thailand. 


Of laifi 9th or early 10th century A_D- a bronze Lmage 
has been luund frtitn Phunphin District in Surat Thant 
province. Both arms are missing, Ttie unage Ls well- 
dressed wearing a with a frontal medium pleat fold¬ 
ed in front as a lower gniment. The facial eJEpiession is 
calm and the headdn:ss is like the jnna of Siva, Anolher 
image of the same period is a two-armed bronze 
Avolokitesvara. The left arm is in abhaymnudra holding 
rosary while the right hand is missing. The lower garment 
is dhod tied at the waist. The image is in Dhyaniimudm^ 
and mrtccts Lanina in iL$ face. 

The worship of Bodhisattva attained greal popularity 
in Thailand during 8Lh to llth centiiry A-D- Priya believes 
that upon the invocalioa of his very ti^ne, the deity 
would guide the souls of the departed to Sukhnvati, the 
“land nf bliss"" in the wesiern paradise of Amimbho and 
utterance of the phra$c “mverence, reverence lo the giver 
of safety," Avalokitesvara, the great beings prevents from 
misfortune such as fire, missiles, armed robberyi, wiich- 
ciafts, demons, wild beasts, snakes, thunderbolts, ship^ 
wrack and mishaps while climbing mouniains. Adoring 
him would occrni more merit than worshipping incalcula¬ 
ble number of Buddhas. 

The hrtinzes were geoemlly used by the royal court 
as it was costly. The eiristence of vaiiaus images of this 
deity well attired and bejewelled shows thai these were 
intended for the worship by the royalty. The images of 
ihh period, no doubi, represent Ian trie manifestMion imd 
were also worshipped by the royalty fur the welfajie and 
prosperity of stale. Perhaps, influenced by Ihe mysticism 
of Vajrayana. popular in Bengal from the middle of eight 
century I Srivijayan emperors intFoduced the worship of 
thb deity. The source-s menLion the construction of the 
sanctury of BodhisaUvu at Ligor by the royal court 
(Coedcs: 96). 

I^pburi period (tOtb to i4lh ceotnry) 

In the central, eastern and nonh-eastcin parts of 
Thailand, iherc existed a style of art, termed as “Lopburi 
Art*’ which shows affinities both In sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture wilh the Khmer art of Cambodia, It Is believed 
that the town Lopburi was under the Khmer rulers. Many 
rulers of Angkor empire were Mahayanist, 
Kavindrarimatbana, Rajakuhmahamansn (the great 
adviser of the royal family) of Rajendmvonnan, was a 
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Buddhist and be uttiler his supervisiem faurded a monu¬ 
ment of Bat Chum for the Buddha, Vnjrapaui and Prajna 
(Coedcs; 116), Suryavarninn II who wns the builder of 
Angkor Wat propngaied Mahaynnu Buddhism. Thus the 
wor^p of Avalokitesvara must have been popuLir in ihc 
area. Of this period, a large number of images has been 
found in this anra. 

Worthwhile menliuning is a mre brotiisc figure of 
Bkadasamukho (Eleven-headed) Avalokitesvara of lOlh 
century discovered in 1979 during ihc eourse of digging a 
lank in the village Wat KhJuiuti in Muang district, 
Songkhla province. It is the image of Samantamukha 
Avalokiiesvara who looks in every direction to save all 
the living beings. The image is standing on the stalk of a 
lotus with only one row of petnls placed on a cimular 
base. The ten csira heads are oiranged above ihe primoiy 
ones in two tiers, three heads on the upper tier and seven 
on the lower. The main two hands are missing while the 
ulhcr ten pairs esbibit the abhayttiniidm. The figure wears 
a short gaimotit, pleated with a loop on ihe left side, with 
the upper pleat shorter than the lower one, Priya is of the 
view that this image belongs to Kiuner's Koh Ker style 
but its base which is of diflerenl bromte compound clear¬ 
ly relates to some of the bases of images found at Salhing 
Phra. This form of Avalokitesvara with eleven heads and 
twenty-two arms reappeared later at Banteay Chamar of 
the late twelfth century A-D,, along with seven other 
forms having four to thirty-two armii and from one to sin- 
teen heads (1980: 66). 

Another nice sandstone eight-armed image of 
Avalokitesvara has been found from Prasal Muang Singh 
in Kanchanbun (now in Bangkok National Museum), The 
itnage expresses cheerful mood - All the arms are broken. 
It has three eyesftn-nerra) and numerous Buddhas on Ihe 
body. The headdress is like lata and has a figure of 
Ambitabha at the centre. The earlobes are elongated. The 
lower garment is tied tqi a belt. The figure is called as 
Radiating Budilha which symbolises compassion. 

Votive Tiiblets 

Niimcrous votive tablets depicting Avalokitesvara 
have been recovered. Two l^rpes of Bodhisttva biiAgcs' 
ode showing a sealEd four-armed figure and the 0<iiex 
standing twelve-anned Form have been noticed. 
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The four-anrtcd seated Hgiire from Khiio Khao. 
Tmng province, is now in Bangkok Natioda] Museum. 
Tlic Bodhisaliva is shown in padamsana posture with the 
posterior right hand holding rosary, the posterior left hand 
a book, ihe anterior right hand in the vammudrej and ibe 
{uiicrior left holding a stem of lotus* Another four-nrmed 
image of the lOth cuTituiry A.D. found from Yala province 
(PI. H. 3) scaled in the fnnkarajaiita^afut (royal case) 
Tccolls the iconographic details of AvaJokjlesvaia figure 
on a lerracotta plaque of Maiimmalii Bangladesh. The 
worksmanship of these imiiges is of highest ordc^ espe¬ 
cially in therefineraent of ihe iTnagcs pulsating with lifc- 

Thc twelve-armed form of votive tablet of 
Bodhisatlvn, in standing posture, has been reported from 
Traog province which is a rare one so fur as the art style 
is concerned. The image is attended by two unidentifiable 
figures, one on each side. 

AvnJokllcsvara.! an a.ssociate of Buddlia 

Avalokilcsvnra has been represented as an associate 
of Buddha in various tablets. A ternicotta discovered from 
yak province of I ale Sib or early 9th century A.D, nepre' 
senis Buddha Amitabbii in meditative ipood in the centre 
while on his left side is Avalokitesvara and on hbs right 
side Bodhisattva Mahasiharnaprapm. It is believed dial 
Dhayani Buddha Amitabha presides over Sukhayati in the 
western paradise and bestows immortality on the depart¬ 
ed souls. 

A bronze votive tablet of late I3th w early I4th cen¬ 
tury represents MalrayanB fhenie the tri-mlfui (three 
gems) has also been discovered. The image of 
Bodhisettva AvaJokitesvam is shown on the right side of 
Buddha, The central Buddha, figtue is under a mga while 
on his left side is the figure of Ptajnaparumita (Diskul 
1991: 14), it is believed that they were produced accord¬ 
ing to Mahay ana tenets. After the rettiains of dead monks 
or larymen had been cremaied. the ashes would be miKed 
with cky and then moulded into the figures of 
Bodhisattva for ihe merit to the dead. 

No sculptunii remains of the deity from 14ib century 
onwards has been found, ft .seeriis that the popularity of 
this deity ceased soon after a century of the jarrivid of ihe 
Thais. It is very diflicuU to nitribute reason. Perhaps it is 
due to the Hiaayana Buddhism appealing to a large por- 
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tion of the locaJ people. 

Conclusion 

The Bodhtsauva Avaloldlcsvam was ihe nuDst popu^ 
lor deity in Thailand from the pnc-Angltori on period to the 
I4lb cenlkuy A.D. The images, no dtHibt, convey compas- 
sian. They wcie primarily made for the worship in [he 


royal court for the wetfare of the state. Later, 
Avalokitesvara was invoked by the common people at the 
thw of crisis, suffering or distress. Also, he was wor¬ 
shipped for guidance of the depaited souls in Sukhnvati, 
the land of the bliss.” Mahay ana Buddhism mcnliotis 
that alt Ihc BrahmanicaJ deities have emanated froin 
Avalokitesvara while the iconography of the image found 
from Thailand gives prominenoc to Saiva and lantric cult. 
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Maradharshana Episode: A Unique Representation 


SHASHJ ASVHMiA* 


iis Doe of the ino^L imponant events in 
Buddha's life. The subject has been continuously exploit- 
etl by the artists fur a variety of compodtions right ham 
the 2hd century B.C. to the 12tli century A,D* Wbctiev^ 
this theme is depicted in sculptura) artH Buddha 
Sakynmunt has been treated as a fsical point; the whole 
event revolved around hiin ns naitaied in Buddhist lilera- 
tore ('Buddha; Lalita), But that is relevant only to the 
e?ttont that jeoHogmphy was to be sUieily adhered to. 
Hcre the Buddha is shown seated on vnjrasoFia Or the din- 
mnnd throne under the Bodhi tree in hkumijpar^a muJrd. 
Mara and his daughters along with the host of demons are 
always present on the scene emulating a battle scene in 
which Mara assaults Buddha sitting resolutely. He along 
with his daughteni attempt to seduce him, aIMn order to 
shake the resolve and the will of Sakyamuni to attain the 
position of universal sovereignty through mrvamL While 
Mara ts usually depkttd in an attacking posture, ready to 
shoot the arrow nt the body of the Buddim, the daughters 
ore always to dancing pose, apparently to lore Him. 
Morals host is represented attacking with various types of 
weapons^ Goddess Earth» who witnessed the 
Enlightcninertt« is nJVi^ys ^own appearing from the earth 
and leaning against the pedestal This Is the i:isua1 setting 
of the Manidharshana episode, Ihere is. however, a 
unique stone sculpture housed in the KaiioniLl Museum 
(NM) representing the theme of Mara attacking where* 
most surprisingly the Buddha is not figured in human 
fonii or even symbolically fPl II. 1). He is conspicuously 
absent friim the scene. Itisread, he U replaced by a fmir- 


armed Buddhist deity to which we will return 
shortly. 

Tlic sculpiure was brought in the year 1966 from a 
dealer. Its exact pfovenance is not known. Stylisrically* 
however, it can be dated to the £Eth eentuiy^ A.D. and 
assigned to eastern India. This too will be discussed later. 

The sculpture preseat^ a four-aimed Buddhist male 
deity scaled cross-legged, holdiiig a tx^saty and an indis- 
tincl object in the upper liands and a kmrtatuLiIii in the 
lower left hand. His lower right hand, on the lap, displays 
the t^hittmiidra. He ts dressed in fkansika swtghaii and a 
lower garment. The sacred thread is visible near the 
.shoulder. The deer-skin is flung our the left shoulder. His 
bair is mranged in u typical maDner—parted in the centre 
and then combed bock on either side and lied on the top 
of the head in the form of a bun. The curls of hair are 
shown falling on the sides of the bead. A beaded nimbus 
or pn^hamwuinia is shown adorning his head. The 
branches of the Bodhi tree surround the whole image and 
form the background. Half embedded female is shown in 
anjalimudm near his right thigh. The pedestal presenus a 
flaming wheel Hanked by two deers^ symbolising the 
moment of Fir^ Scirnon. 

Below this is a representation of a male rigurt in a 
ferocious fora, holding a bow and iirraw in hand and 
standing in pmtmlfdii posture against the B^fdhi tree. He 
is shown tx^ody to aiioek os he has picked up an arrow 


* N'4Aii>iui^ Midetin] 
New Deltii. 
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from tlic quiver. Mokaras mauth h«s been used hen: ^ 
quiver In frun! ul: tlim ferocinu^ man (here stand three 
beautifiil females m dancing pose. l*hcy are adorned with 
ekavoli patm kwidalas, bangles etc. llie hair of all Lhc.'^ 
images are set alike, combed back and tied on top 
cliignon. All of ihem appear to be dres.'sed only in Ujc 
lower garment secured at the waist wiih a beaded girdle. 

Tile sculpture is made of black basalt Its composi- 
tjon is balanced witit liuman figures arranged one behind 
the other in groups with visual weight divided equidly 
over the whole picture. Although it is crowded, yet the 
human beings have been generally imbued with anil na¬ 
tion with diagonal armngemeni of the ajih of ngures- [l is 
indeed a technically perfect and aesthetically charming 
work of art. 

A casual look ai the sculpture recalls to the mind the 
usual Moiu-attack scene, a recurring theme in Buddhist 
art. But A coieful study of ihe details reveals allogether a 
difTerenl context in which Miira appears un die seenc- 

The details of the lower half of the sculpture clearly 
alinst to the image of Mam and his daughters, Ttie man 
with a ferocious face and armed with a flower-bow ard 
UJTQW is no other than MoiUt the god of dcoih and desire, 
mentioned frequently in ihe Buddhist texts. For example 
the fTower-bow has been assigned lo hjm in tlie Buddha- 
cfmrita (13:7) Os his special weapon. Just at the back of 
Mara^ makara or croeodile with open mouth is represent¬ 
ed. Makaradhvaja ls the standard assigned to Mam and is 
frequently shown in this context in Buddhist otl Howev¬ 
er, here the Pigurc has been used as a quiver, 

which is indeed as once q very pleasant viu'intion and an 
interesting artistic device, besides being symbolically 
meaningful in the present context - dcnih and desire rest 
in Mara as well as rtmknni with equal emphasis. Its very 
presence sub^tantiaEes ihe proposed iconogmphcaJ identi¬ 
fication and the concept Moradharshann. The three female 
figures, represented here in dancing pose, are clearly the 
daughters of Mara - calkd Ran, Arari and Trishna in 
Latilavistara (Maradharshona: iii) an early Buddhist texL 
They helped their faiher at the time of the attock by trying 
to lure the Lord. 

This subjecl is vividly uarmlctl in Buddhbt (iiemtute. 
In the Mum—attack scene, usually the uimy of Mora also 
appears on the scene. tloweveJTp none of the demons of his 


army is present here. The goddess Earth is also presem 
here holf-cmbeded in the earth, but her posture and place¬ 
ment both are dilTcieTit from the usual manner. Mormidly^ 
she is shown on a pedestal emciging from the earth, hold¬ 
ing a pot. However, here she, displaying mjafi mudf^K is 
shown on the right ihigb of the mole figure. 

The presence of Mara, his daughEcts^ the and 

Priih^i help us rn the identificatior^ of this jianel as the 
scene of Maradhorashaiia. 

Noihir^g would have been unusual if Buddha 
Sakyamuni had been depicted in bfmmisparsa or earth 
touching pose tn upper panel. However, neither dtc 
Buddha is licrc ni;ir his earth-touching attitude. Inslead, in 
his place is shown a four-armed tfiide ikily and thai has 
made this sculplure unique in the neafm of Buddhist an. 

Buddha has never been s^hown with more than two 
hands and (be only altribuie which he holds sometimes in 
his hand is his alms howl. Thcftfoie, the klentificalion of 
this male deity with Buddha hs completely ruled oul, 
Furiber, by tills time the iconography of the 
EnlighicmiTcnt of Buddha had b«n stabilised. Thcrefoce. 
his identitjeauon with Buddha is also impossible. Hence, 
here we have undoubEedly an altogether a difTcrent deity, 
other than Buddha^ the Sakyottnint. The idefiLi(iciiUon of 
this deity of course depends upon the attributes. Two of 
Ehc attributes oikshamala or rosary and kamandalu or 
water vessel are clew and distinct while the third one is 
not clear which is n curved object which appears like a 
snnke. iK has tlirec small off shoots also. The idcnlifjcation 
or ihis ebjeti is difficult. 

Here, I wo stone sculptures, olberwisc BrahmanicaJ, 
may be referred Ui, A sculpture representing Porvati from 
MurHieshwari cave (Ghosh 1930: iii, 36) presently housed 
in Parna Museum, shows a similar attribute in one of her 
hands. Here this has been identified os Trid^dL Anollicr 
gtaldess from Central India dated to 6tb century A.D, h 
also holding the same type of object m her upper left hand 
(Pal T97S). It IS common kiKiwledge that Buddhist god¬ 
dess Bhrikuti invariably holds a tridmdi tn unc of her 
hands as inettLioned in literatuic and reBected in her 
images (Ghosh 1930: tii, 52). On the basis of these simi- 
lari tics this attrihurc nmy be identified as *tndafuii\ 

Coming back to ihe main image, we find rosary^ pot 


MarmJhiifshanii Bpisodc * A t/jui/ur RcpmseutiMtiDn 
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and tridofuli as ottritubules. All these and die deer skin 
reveal his ide nlity ns Sugntidorshana Lcjkesvani n form of 
Aval okilcsvara to whom all ihese three attributes are 
assigned in the Sadhannntota |42)_ Aecording (0 this test, 
he is sia-anoeth displaying vamda and abhaya mudras 
and tarrying rtLsnry fn the three right bands and holding 
lotus, water pot and tridandl in the three left hands. He is 
adorned with jewelled ornaments and sacred tliread and a 
crown of matEed hair. He stands on Ebe moon over lotus 
and is peaceful in apficnrance. However, there are some 
problems in accepting this image as the image of 
Sugatidarshana LokesvanL The present image is only 
fouT'anned and holds msiiry^ k^iundtila and tridattdi arid 
displays chinmudm. Wltile the rtiunry^ kdmiirtdatu nndf^"' 
dandi are the attrihules of this deity, c/rrfimjfdre! ts iiev^r 
associated with this deity, instead abhoya and 
FHiiilrus which are inenooned in the Sadhana ore abseni 
here. And« on top of these, die conte mutual reference is a 
problematic issue. Neither Sugatidarshana Lokesvara has 
ever been found represen Eed in the narrations of the Mara- 
attack episode nor then? is tesiuid scanctinn for this. 
Mara's presence js menuoned in Buddhist literature at 
various places and several times bul always with Buddha 
Sakyottiuni., for example at the time of ahhmbhirnmum 
or Great Departure also M ara comes tn persuade the Lord 
to return to the Palace. However^ the author fortunutcly 
could lay her hands only on one reference where the fight 
of Mara's army is mentioned with some one else too, i.e. 
Ehe army of Maitieya^ the Future Buddha. 

There is a Chinese inscription at Bodhgaya. 
(Cunningham). This inscriptifin was set up by the priest 
Yun-Sbu in A.D. 1021 and it rceorcb the hymn of praise 
in honour of Ehe body and throne of Buddha, In one of the 
stanitas while praising the tuple body, he eulogises the 
shrine of and there in the last line he men-- 

dons fjght between ihe arimes of Mai trey a and Mara. 

"1 proceeded to eulogise the shrine of ihe Nirmana 
Kay as follows' 

There are wondrous fodprinLs in the heavens 

Produced with the limits of the six cardinal points 

In depEh descerKting to the bottom of the golden 
chiikm 

In heighi rcajching to the surTnee of the earth 
Never do any mortal caves mingle then? 


Fof Ik)w can fire and water blend? 

Sometimes [he armies ofMailreya and Mani light 
Until the latter are quelled by the roar of the Iton." 

Now this inscriptiEm gives us the real clue; it Is ihe 
Ounese Buddhism in which existed an added ireJitJon, 
t.e. be.stdes the Mam's attack on Buddha^ ihcte was 
Mara's attack on Mailreya also. This deity may^ therfert, 
be idenlifn^d as Maitreya. 

Let us consider it in greater detail. Nonnully 
Maifreya is shown two-armed: but Ms four-jirmed images 
are not unknown in Buddhist art. We do find f-ouT'anned 
linages holding rosary^ katnondalu, and nagakesara ftoifi 
south India. Sodhonamala (Rnmochandran) and 
Nispimitayagoi^ii (50, 6S) also prescribe four arms for 
Maitreya. With two msiin hands he displays v>'cii[ii>£rm- 
mudra, the remaining two hold the knimindala and 
migakfsara, 

Rosaiy and i^.rn£i;ndafn are the well known aluHbutes 
recommended for Maitreya but itidandi Mis never been 
found associated with him. As far aa the deer skin is con¬ 
cerned. nomiidly it is shown placed on the shoulder pf 
Avalokitesvara. However, there ore some images of 
Maitreya where one finds the presence of deer skin. An 
image of Maitreyn fircmi Kashmir can be cited In Ehis 
regaid (Fal 1975}- Getty has also mentioned images of 
Maitreyn wiih deer-skin (Getty 1928). 

While Sudhanamaiii (28) allots the vyoiUiYcinir mudm 
to Moitieya, Nishpimriuyoga'vidi (50) mentions the dhar- 
machakra mudm as one of hts feaEures. However, in this 
image we find ihe chmmadra though it is deplcied^in the 
tap in very unusual manner. It is generally shown against 
the chesL It also carries the same meaning, i.e. preaching. 
This is further subsmntbted with the wheei-and-dBer 
motif which stands for the First Sermon in which Buddha 
is always shown in this posture. 

[n Ihe final analysis, this tmnge may most logically 
be identified as that of Mailreya, even though there are 
some minor vuriatiDns between die texts and the actual 
image, but this is equally true of many examples. 

M for os its dating is coni^crned, it appears to be the 
product of hth century A.D. The Imir style, which became 
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fi very distinctive fealiin; of the Koshinir sculptures, was 
not unknown in eastern India. Thb hairstyle, one comes 
across in 6tb cent. A-D, in Central India, A number of 
early Pala sculptures me characierised by this type of hair 
style. The lutif curls remind us of the legacy of the Gupta 
an and so the face of ^e deity iw. The hairdie^ of Mora 
and his daughters, their patrakuiuiaim. dcavaiif and their 
lower gannenl all teflccl early features. However, the 
flaming wheel and the Bodhi tree both ate very typical 
and parallels for these could not be traced in the Pala art 
Similarly, the Earth goddess is also shown in very crude 
form. 

The sculpture is not like the typical Pala steles 
in eastern India. It is slightly oval in shape at the back. 

P«si Script 

This paper was presented at the Annual Cunference 
of the Indian Archaeological Society held at 
Kaayakumari in November 1990. On its piescniatalion. 
Dr. Chandrasbekhar hom the Nagpur University tried to 
itteoti^ this sculpture ns the image of Si va. According to 
him the episode presenusd here is as follows: once on the 
persistance of gods, Kamndeva, the god of love, shot an 
arrow at Si va to disturb him from his penance. Obviously, 
his identificadon b based oa tlk auributes which (his 
image has : kamandulu, rosary and snake or tridem and 


deer skin. Chinmudra also goes with Siva in his 
pakshinamurti form in which he sits under a tret. The 
image shooting the arrow has been token as an image of 
Kamadeva, Suipiisiijgly. he missed a few points wh-th 
are absolutely essential for this episode but are absent 
halt. 

1. Siva was sealed in meditation while this event 
occurred which is not the case here. 

2. Siva's third eye. which played the vital role in this 
episode, is completely absent here on the forehead. 

3. Kamadeva is never mentioned along with his three 
daughters in the Hindu literature and that is also in a 
dancing poturc. He is always accompimied by his 
two consorts only, 

4. Siva is nevier shown wearing the typicai Buddhist 
robe called langhati in which this image U dressed. 

5. Dfmrmochakra flanked by two dceis has never been 
u pim of Saivite iconography. It appears with 
Buddhist and Jnina images only. 

6. There is hardly any representation of this episode in 
the Indian art 
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Saivite Art and Thought 
in the Litemture of Kerala* A Survey 

HAUSdAiviuit* 


Litcnii^' Tradjtioii 

The developmcul of Saivite art in Kerala was 
inspired by eody and late literary works. In other words, 
titcrature has iiuspired art and an has kept alive the Haines 
of literalLoe through the ages as in other pans of In dia 

In sotiih India, the Sangam liieralme datable to tale 
B.C.s and early AJ).s was authored by diHerEal poets ami 
^ihcred in anthologies, ft is fiom some of these works 
like Poilitrupottu and Siluppailiiuttwn that wc get a 
glimpse of early Kerala. By the time they crystallized the 
Saivite pantheon had taken deep rooted inllucnce in south 
India. Siva is referred in SitappailHuTam in His various 
aspects with the fnintordial Mother Goddess. He is the 
Loid of Ihe Great Goddess who vanquished the demon 
Mahisha and who is clad in lion’s skin and is the sole wii- 
iicss of His cosmic dance. Unlike the concept of 
Vaishnavi Durga who is independent or sotnetimes treat¬ 
ed subordinate to Vishnu Narayana, the concqit of the 
Mother Goddess was constdered equal or even higher 
than Siva in south India. 

Orel tradition in Kemla is essendally associated with 
the cult of Kali Bhagawati. the Orcnl Mother Goddess. 
The 5ang/uiMjali. Theeyaiiu and Kalampattu belong to 
this tradition. The Panat^iiu is a sopg centred around 
Siva and Parvati, sung by a nutnadic group known ns 


Panas, Similarly, the Velarpattu and Afalayarpattu are 
also dedicated to Siva. Teyyam nrcoiTUpl form of Drivonr 
is a popular ritinii dance of north Kerala. The cults of the 
Mother Goddess and Si va have an important place in per¬ 
forming art. 

The early Tontric literature in Kerala which evolved 
by the eleventh and twelfth centuries were essentially 
based on Sai vagamas. PtByagMianJan, ait abstrect of the 
Saivagama written by Ravi during the eleventh century is 
considered to be the earliest of its kind. Anuthcr compee- 
IVDsive Tantric treatise Isantaivagunuievaptnidhati con¬ 
sists cif nearly eighteen ihoitsand sioias based on the 
Saivagamas, By the thirteenth ccnlmy, the Saivite tredi- 
lion was further enriched especially by the kmya and sw- 
trwr ill Sanskrit. Tnpuntiiihofui a yiunoka Jtnwo by 
Vosudeva Bhattathiri and r/ofmj ' like 
Dakshiiuitnunisuiva, Mohokaiashlaka and Kalavadha- 
kavya composed by Vilvamaitgalam Swamiyar are mm^ 
of then?. 

Fomtccnih century rmuted Uw growth of virromrulur 
as well AS numipruvaia lilmiure. The latter wns a bknd 
ofSanskni and Maiayahini. Although there wsis no spcc- 
titiniiar dcvclopmmt cf classical Somkrit and liicnuure, 
there were works like the Sivavitasa, a poem on the 
Kandiyur Siva temple composed by Damodaracbakkjynr 
which throws light on the society and culture during the 


* Stcc Sailom. Pauom, 
Thira vanant hi^purom. 
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period. Ramoimnda^^ cottitnculary dq Tripumpamshnil 
belongs to the fourteenth century A.D. 

Malaya1 am lUeralure was enriched by Rama 
Panikkar who belonged to Niranam in Thinivalla taluk of 
Alappuzha district. He composed the ^fvarcirri 
h^akaiTnya, a poetic woris of greni literary eitcellciice. 
Krishna Panikkar who belonged to his lineage composed 
the Triibtf^hsv^mr/ofro-eighteeii songs in praise of 
Siva, the presiding deity of Trikkapaliswara Icuipk in 
Hiranam. Pasupasastraiabham panu^ an anonymous 
work bcLunging to this period has KiraLaijuniya episode 
as its centra] theme. Thinikkniuyoiannansihaihi Is anoth¬ 
er hymm to Sivn by another anonymous author. 

The greater contribution to MalayaLam literature 
came after the sixteenth century with the revival of Bhakli 
movement by literary luminaries Like ThtinchjiLhu 
Ramanujan EzhulhachnnH Punthnnam Namboodiri and 
Mclpathur Naraynna Bhattathiri, to name of few. 
E/iiuthachun imiiatcd the Kilippattu tradition in 
Malay nlam iiienilure, a form wheie the psurot narrates the 
story. After Es^uthachan, the Kilippaitu legacy was inher¬ 
ited by Gopalnn Ezhuthachan. the authur of Punivti 
Svayamvaram kiiippanu.. 

The otid and written literature in Kerala is not exclu¬ 
sive to SaiviLe tradition. Sivo is represented in early 
liternture as Dakshinamurti, Kinuamuiti, and 
U mamahesvaramurti. 

Archai!ologjca] Evicfeitce 

Although early archacoLogical evidence for Saivism 
in Kerala are the rock-cut cave-HLeiupLeSh scholars have 
attempted to eomelate mcgalithisoi with Sajvifm. It has 
been observed that a nuinher of megalithtc sites in Kerab 
are located near Saivaite templex* a fact poifitcd out by 
Robert Sewell (1882). Alexanekt Rta (l^lO-ll), and 
Aiyappan (1933). K, A. Nilakanta Sastri (t%6} has poml- 
ed out the asaociuiion between the megalitlis and the 
Sajvaitc pantheon on the ba:sis of antiquities excavated 
from Adichanailur in Tamil Nadu. Asko Parpok (1973) 
has emphasised the relationship of Vrafyas with Rudra- 
Siva, a fact of much imporumce. Meg^ithic antiquities 
like the iron trident. Slack-and Red Ware, and Black Ware 
have been viewed as having symbolic reliitionship with 
Saivism. Heestenman (i962> in his study of Vratyaj 


points out that their rites represent an earlier form from 
which the classical V&dic ritual developed. Although 
archaeological evidences are not that abundant, die 
unearthed megalilhic artefacts, as pointed out by 1. fL 
Sarnia (t98Z) clearly suggests n diffusion of cults and 
practkcx in the Souih during die pre-Mauryan period, 
AJkhins (1996)* tuo have contended dial the megaliths 
arc to be associated with the Saivjte cult. However* noth¬ 
ing definite can be postulated from the shove » 

Early Cave-Temples 

The cave-temples belong io the type popuUrly as 
fiimtdnpat with shrines in the midst, liberal tic hind post- 
don. The cavc-lemplex came inlu existence under the 
Falkvas and Western Chalukyas—Mahendra Pnlbva and 
Chalukya Mnngalesa. 

The Patlavas and their successors who pioneered it 
plastered the interior of these as seen from the cave-tem- 
pies at Thininnndikkara and Kaviyur. Unlike the cave- 
temples at Koflukal and Kaviyur, the pillared frontage is 
absent at Ininikmcode cave-iemple in Thrissur and 
Ehrantanpara cnve-iemplc in Palakkad dislricts. The sin¬ 
gle-celled shrine seen at Kottukal is simtlnr to the one ai 
Vtzhtnjam in Thiruvananthapuram district. All these lein- 
pies are dediented to Si va. 

Sountkra Rajan (1973) has pointed out that the /ruga 
in Kerala has two distinct characteristics. The cave-tem¬ 
ples at Trikkiw and Kaviyuj have detachable on a 
monolithic pitha At Ay iruippara, the finga is of the ar^ha 
w archok; type. 

At Kaviyun the dvarapalos on the walls of ihe aitf- 
hamandapa reflect the Pallava influence, Siva referred as 
Jagfadabhyoh in Satiirudriya iraces the beginning of 
dvurapala and Vishvaksena. The dvampaloj of the 
Palkvas arc differentiated by their locks of hair rn large 
mass resting on the shoulders, adonied with thick neck¬ 
lace, armlet, bracelet, and waistband. The hands ora 
placed on a heavy club encircled by n snake. Tlic^c fea¬ 
tures are very much present at Kavjyur. H. Sarkar (1978) 
observed a close rcsemblaiice between the Jvdrupufru at 
Scvvalpatli and Thirumulopuram in Rpmannthapur^m 
and Thirunelveli districts of Tamil Nadu with that of 
Kaviyur. The dvornpd/a at Kuttalanatha temple at 
Kuttalam in Tinmeiveli district is much more similar to 
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llic One aE Kavivur. 

However^ ihc roou of the Pallava style can be traced 
in the Chatukyas of Vengi, whn excrrjsed inlluence 
on die cvltumJ life of Andhra and a dvorapah figure 
recovctcid from Vijayawada i& preserved m the Madnis 
Govern ixiirnl Minieum 

The next stage in the development of Saivitc cave- 
temple, can be traced in die dvanipala from Viziiinjam, 
with two arms, one in the posture of wonder and the dlhcr 
in detlance (Sivammamuni 1961). H Sarkar (1978} has 
ascribed this lo ihc Pandyas- However^ ilw inscriptions on 
die non hem base of the Vishnu lemple at 
Trivikramangalam in Thiruvananfhapuram district men* 
tions that ii was founded during the pcritnl of Chola dom* 
inaijon of Vi^injairk, Simitarly, the Tiruppiisarain Vishnu 
temple in Thovala taluk of Kanyakumari district in Tamil 
Nadu has an inscription on the west base of the second 
prakora It records that Vizhinjam wm renamed as 
Rajcndrasolapattinam and continued to he called by timi 
name. In the llghl of these evidences it ts difllcull lo 
accept Sarkor's view that die Siva figures al Vizhinjain 
are defEoiteJy of Pandyn origin. 

Then we have Saivaite art in the wood carvings. 
Stylistically, these images cannot be dated before the 
Vijayanagara times. They can be ascribed to the 16-17th 
century A-D. 

Kerala has a few bronze images of Siva, some of 
which are in ihe collecdofl of Harry Lcnnrt and preserved 
in Ihe Los Angeles County Museum of Art- Theite bronze 
images represent the Hoy sal a and Chola styles. 

The third type is the murals of Kerala, The murals 
seen in temples and palaces are of gods and goddesses 
and art drawn using colour of five variclies. This tradi¬ 
tion ul art-form of Kerala icimed os Kalameihutfhu in 
Malayalm is based on dhyanminkiLi (mediuilitmal 
hymns) describing them from the forclicad tn the feet in 
alt their splendour. The murals have distinct art form 
developed along with the growth of stniclurnl temples in 
Kerala. They were earlier associaa^d with cave-temples ns 
seen from Uie mural of an upjiuro at ITiuniandiikfcflra_ TTie 
colour of the murals represents symbolically the qualities 
of the painted figwc, Siva in his various martifestations js 
while, white along with the guitm etc, he is depicted in 


golden colour. A sjgaLr]ciaj]| feature regarding the imuals 
is their spatial distrihurian. The Pallimana Siva temple at 
Kumhalanad and the Sankara-Norayana temple inside the 
V^ukkiinnuEha temple-complex in Thiissur gives 1691 
and 1731 as mscriphonai evidence for dating the muniJs. 

Lei us examine some of the impnrtani forms of Siva 
represenred in the art of Kerala. 

Kirotajnurti 

The manifestation of Siva os Jtrroia in the 
Mahabhoratji, originates from concepts like Vrikshapaii, 
Vanaspali and Nixfuidci Iti Satarudriyo, The deity is pop¬ 
ular in Kerala. The earliest evidence of Kirnm-Siva is 
seen in the Vizhingam cave-temple. However, the 
Kimlanjuniyain episode—Siva bestowing the PosupaEa 
weapon un Aijuna is mainly depicted in wdN:>d carvings 
and murals in Lhe temples of Kcralo. 

The Suttankulajikara NBrosimha lemple a* 
Chengannur in Alappuzha dislrict, the Mahadeva lemple 
01 Vozhappalli and Ettumanur, both in Kotmyam district, 
the Vishnu temple at Kadavaltur and Madalhil Appan 
temple ul Peruvatiam, both in Thrissur district portray 
Kirataijumyam episode in wood-work by an interesiing 
series of bracket figures. 

The murals of K'rm^fl-Siva has been depicted at 
Panayonnarkavii Srihhadiakali lemple in Alappuzha dis¬ 
trict, the Vishnu temple at Trikkodidumain Sribhadra- 
kali [emple in Aolappuzha disuictp the Vishnu Eemple at 
Trikkodithanain., and the Mahodeva temple at Ettumonur 
both in Kottayom district, PaLlifnana Siva temple at 
Kumbalanadg Sri Rama lemple at Tripraysir and Siva tem¬ 
ple at Cfienirruiothitlji, all in Thrissur district have a touch 
of class with lively expressions. This is nd^vious from 
the murals in Padmanabhapurom palace in Knnyakumari 
disEiicL and Matlanchcrry palace in Emakulain distrkt. 

It bos To be mentioned in this context that 
Veitaikonmuikan. the son bc^n to Siva and Parvati in their 
Kirntu manifestation i^ one of ihe popular deities wor¬ 
shiped in die tradlljonal sacred groves known as Invir, 
especially in north Kerala. He is depicted in murals found 
in Pandavam Siva Eemple in Kotlayam disiTicL 
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Sai'lfl, anoLher son of Siva and Vishnu (Mohini] 
act:ording to ibe utsamkhmdn of fimhnmnda ¥urm^ and 
one of Lhe most popular dieiiies In Kerala is shown as a 
hunler al Paniiyannarkavu Srihhadrakall temple in 
Alappujiha duUtcL Mahadeva lemplc at Bliumiuiur ami 
Siva temple in Kottayam district and Thodikkalam Siva 
leErkple ki Wynodu. 

Dakshinamurti 

The concept of Jyestha to Stifarudriya is mlerpielcd 
by Sayana as ‘'one who imparts the supreme knowiedgE"*. 
Here lies lhe origin of die later concept of Dakshinamuili. 
Although Uiis manfcjjtnLion of Siva does not Tigurc in lit- 
eraiuie nor is that widely worshiped in KemLx it lias 
acquired a promineni place in wood carvings. 

The eoHicst evidence of Dakshmamuni is found 
from the leliefs in the cave-temple at Iniitilanicodc in 
Thrissur district. He is shown wearing the yajnopavim 
nnd surrounded by sages. 

[n wood carvings, Dakshinmnurti is depicted In num¬ 
ber of temples. The Sri PadmanahhiLiwami temple and Sri 
Narayuna temple in Thinivananthapuram disliict, Sri 
Vahabha temple and Kandiynr Siva temple in Alappiiziia 
district, Vazhappulli Mahndeva temple in Kuttayam dis¬ 
trict, Kadavallur Sri Rama temple. Thimkulascidiai^iiiiun 
Sri Krishna temple, both m Thri&sur district and Kadirur 
Suryanarayana temple in Kann nr district arc some, where 
he is sculpuiretL 

Dakshinnmurti is not widely depkted in itnitub^ 
Panayannurknvu Sribhadrukali temple in Alappuriia dis¬ 
trict, F^indarikapuram Vishnu temple In Kottuyam dis- 
irict, Pnllimuna Euid ChemmaiiLhitia Siva temples, both in 
Thrissur district and the Padmanabhapuntm palace in 
Kanynkumari district bear mumis of Dakshinamurti. 

Although Dakshinamurti Is depicted in various 
styles, in accordance with the mudrar and aianas, like 
VyakhyanadaJbkinamurtL Jnamtdaksh mamurfi^ 

Vinadhara Dakshiiiamurti and Yogadakshinamurti it is 
the latter which is popular in Kertdn- 

Lfniu-M ahesv'u ETunurti 

Siva along with his consort UmarHalmavati has been 


a favourite theme in the art of Kerala. The earliest evi¬ 
dence of Siva and Parvari is found in the unfinished 
reliefs at the Vizhingam cave-temple in 
Thlnjvananthapurwn districL The most populat theme is 
Siva's marriage with ParvnlL The bride and the bride- 
gHMim welt adorned arc flanked by gods and s^ges^ The 
carvings arc seen on the wait nt Kandiyur Sivu Temple tn 
AloppuaJia district, Peninayil Sri Subramonya temple in 
Kotteyam district and Sankaranarayana tern pie in 
Palakkad district At the AnmmuJa Parthasarathi temple 
in Alappuiha disuicl. we find a panel showing Parvnti 
being dressed by two female atiendants along with 
Brahma and Vishnu la the SivarParvoti marriage contest 
The Vishnu temple at Pundarikopuram in Kottnyam dis¬ 
trict and Mattancherry Palace in Ernakulam district ti>a 
portray mumis Siva Parvaii, 

A rdbanarisVarB 

Sivu-Parvali as Ardhanarisvara is depicted at 
Fanayormarkavu Sribhadrakoli temple in Aluppuzha dis¬ 
trict and in the Vishnu temple at Pundarikapuram in 
Kottayam district Mattancheny palace in Ernakulom dis^ 
tricL and Padmatiabhapuram palace in the present 
Kanyakumari district of Tamil Nadu. 
Saktipanclraksharamuiti is not much popular and is seen 
in Padmanabhe^umm palace. 

The muml of Pamvlj witnessing the dance of Sivn 

Vishnumaya, porhuyed in MansmcbeiTy palace and 
KonakkaJ temple in Maiappunim di^rict. This is a rote 
depiction found in Kerala. 

A beautiful bronze image of Siva seated in lulitasmta 
with Uma siting on his left thigh datable to the 17th cen¬ 
tury is to be seen in the Los Angeles Museum of Ait. 

Natnnjamurtl 

S\vA Tandam is mninly depicted in murals- The 
Tandiiva k cumprehensively discussed in the section on 
Tmuim^a latshana of Naryasasira, which describes the 
lOfi Of the integrated movement of the hands ond 

feet. Siva randm'a scenes ore found at Fannyannarkavu 
Srihhadnikali temple in ALappurha districu Vishnu temple 
at Pundorikapuiani and Etlumanur Mahodeva lemple, 
both in KottnyEim district, Elankunnappuzha Subromanya 
temple in Hmakulam district, Fallimanna and 
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CbcmmanUiittfl SiW t^itiples in Thrisirur distiiLL. 
However, the one La EtEumanur Mahodeva temple is 
remorkobte sLoce tt Ls depicted in accordaiK^c with the 
knniFta termed Talasanf^Iianita in Blwata's Natyosasrm 
(4J24}. The shodasahasta (sixleen-ormed) Siva enclosed 
within a circular and tnmipling the Muyaiaka holds inusi- 
csl Lnslmmenti and weapons. The kapnxtlii or matted 
locks are decorated with a vahety of flowers. The great 
serpanls of Indian liodition ore shown adorning Kim, 
while Bhndraknli. who according to Kcroliie tradition 
emerged from the third eye of Siva is showa sitting cm a 
Vrtala observing the dance w ith wonder and devotion. A 
host of gods and goddesses are shown playing musical 
instruments and observing the cosmic dunce of the great 
god. 

Sankarsmarayaiui 

Sankoranarayora or Horihara is a composite image 


Itkc Ardhanaiisviira. Sankantnarayana is depicted in a few 
murals in the Vishnu temple tn Pundahkapirram in 
Kottayam districts E^llimima Siva temple in Thiissur dis^ 
irjct and Padmanabhapurom pabce which deserves spe¬ 
cial nfiendon. 

Kaiahhaimva 

This is another aspect of Siva with sharp p^truding 
teeth and elephants for cur omam£ 0 ts ajdng with snakes 
which decorate the jaia. Garionds spring from nmkam 
£Mid fonti a large hand dong edge of Bhdrava's Hying 
hair. This piece belonging to the I7th century is at present 
kept in Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

Besides these, there ore other forms of Siva like, 
Ypgisvom, and Ekadasamdras which are not much 
pupuLar. 
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Rock-Pamtmgs in India: Decay and Control 


Rashmi Patmak* 


Rock-painiuigs have been found ihroughout India 
viz. in Mirzapur in UJtar Pardesh, Hampi in Karnataka. 
Alania. Paivaij Valley, and Parwan Valley in Rajasthan, 
BhiitilKika, Ffoshangabod, E*achni[Libi in Madbya Pradesh 
etc. Surprisingly, very liiile attention has been paid so far 
for their proper care and maintenaace. Far the care of any 
tyjie of art objects including lock-pain lings, it is neces¬ 
sary to understand their process of decay so that a presei- 
vation strategy can be devised. 

Decay 

Hierc are two main factors responsible for the decay 
of rock-arL First is vandalism and the other is environ- 
menial. These two factors funclion very differetitly. 
Vandalism is totally random and indiscruninalc and 
affects all types of rock-paintings equally (subject to 
accessibility). On the conttary, the effect of cnviroaincnt 
difTcia according to the nature of rock, nature of paint 
material, age of rock-painting etc. In the present article, 
the rock-paintings in open air sites only have been taken 
into account ami not others 

Vandalism 

The jmncipal threat to rock-paintings is human van¬ 
dalism. Paintings or carving of initials and dates, scratch¬ 
ing the paint etc. by InncaJ public or tourists pose great 
danger to the rock-paintings. Touiists sometimes take 
casts or even saw off the whole pointing for the museums 


or for their pcironaJ collection. 

Thurisis by ihotr shoes can cause considerable dam¬ 
age on tock-esposures. Through ignorance, some rock¬ 
painting sites are frequently used by shepherds as shelter. 
Their animals rub their body on the painted surface. The 
smoke from dmir lighted fire deposit soot on the paintings 
defacing ibem. 

The rock-paintings sites nenr roads are mainly vic¬ 
tims of vandalism. 

Other type nf vandalism noticed is ofieo iatenlional. 
For example, somelimes paintings are rubbed or damp¬ 
ened to increase their effect for phatogniphk puiposes or 
for belter viewing. This action ultimately obliterates the 
surface and the risk from dampness is increased. 

Some of the restorer believe in the application of 
chalk, water etc, on the rock-paintings for scteiuifie pur¬ 
poses which is quite an ugly fmwi of vjmdnlisin imagin¬ 
able. Thus, we see that we, iacluding researchos. are the 
greatest enemy of ruck-art 

EtiviriQiimetit 

Hfiyimn[ne:iii Ls ibe second threnl For ibe 

rock-paintmj^ which slowly destroys them. There are 
various cnviTonmenUil factors like nun, wind, frost, 
ground-waiex seepage, biologica] growth, seasonal varU- 


*National Researcli laboralDry for Censervation of Cultural 
Pn^eny. EG, Aligan), Lucknow. 
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lion in itfmpcratijre etc. which contribute to the natyriiJ 
decay^ also known as weajliejin^ of rock-painling^. 

The environmental factofs afTtxt Qic an in two moin 
ways: First, they cause instability of the atiunl mck-sur- 
face* and second they cause insiability of the paint layer. 
In any case the pai nt tugs are a rfcctcd in both ways. 

Of environment there are several components, like 
rnoislure, salts, tempemiure. microflom and rtiicrofauna. 
Their combined eFect causes wealhering and liavcc. 

Water 

The firiii important cause of destruction of nock- 
pnintings is rhe dripping or flow of water running from 
the rock-roof over the paintings. Since these paintings ore 
not inside the caves, water coming down Irani lop may 
flow through the front over the paintings and cany away 
with it die painL 

Moishire 

Moisture is another major cause of rock-weathering. 
li is by enpilary action^ seepage or through condensation, 
encourages the disintegration or deformation of i|ie rock- 
surface. Micro-organisms, mosses and vegetation 
become active in the presence of moisture. Movement of 
rnoislure on or within the rock ftom several sourees like 
rtiin« ground, condensation etc. afTecls its pH* ils soluble 
constituents and their distribution. Rain water is oficn 
slightly acidic and leaches out the most soluble contents 
of the rock (causing emsion of the surface) nnd thus 
reduces its strength and ultimately pby^cnl breakdown of 
the rock takes place. 

Another effect of direct rain h patination. which con¬ 
sists of the fumation of usually sinble minenil accretion. 

Salts 

The root cause fur die ptesencte of sall^ on or within 
Ihe rock is often moisture. Salt elflorescence has been 
reported as the most serimis prohtem at many rock-an 
sites. Another possibility is lhat some pninlings were exe¬ 
cuted nn an already ernded (or nrodiag) sireface; hence 
their life Is rebtively brief. 


Due lo sail efflorescence^ the pigments may be disli> 
cated by slow weari ng, tearing or blist^ng of the sudaue. 
Paini layer may even flake off by salt efflorescence or 
sub-efflorescendc. Salt decay has been ncrzccd as a major 
problem in sandsione. causing surface emsion and on the 
sites situated in coastail areas. 

Tempenilure Variation 

Day and night trtnpcraiure variation (fri^ze-thaw 
cycle) causes large flat plates froni the rock to Hake-oFor 
cxfoliaie. SometittH^ due to these thermal changes, 
stresses are developed within the rock as a resull of dif¬ 
ferential expanston of its conshuieius and which ulti¬ 
mately result in the physical breakdown of a rock, 

[n some ca.scs. an uneven nue of weathering may be 
observed over a rock-stirface. A possible cause of il is that 
condensation takes place preferentially in small depres¬ 
sions already present on the surface which begin to art as 
foci for further acceleraied weathering and thus the rock 
initiates scir-devtroction. 

flydnition 

Even under controlled temperature and humidity, 
dimensionoi changes in a rock can occur on hydration. ]n 
some cases, flaking and scaling of paint layer have been 
reported due todimensipnal changes caa^d by hydration. 

Tlie hydration of onhydiitc tn gypsum develops high 
pressure causing the cracking and breaking of rock. TTie 
hydration of clay also causes significant dimensional 
change. 

Microflora 

Rock-paintings are easily affecied by lichens, bacte¬ 
ria. fungi, mosses, algae and higher plonis, Waier and 
organic adds arc ptoduced by some biological species. 
Most soluble mineral elements ore slowly leached away 
by those acids and a sound and hard mck ultimately con¬ 
vened into soft and weatlien^ clay in due course. 

Nitrogen bacteria which pnxloce ammonia, nltnms 
and nttfic adds provide a favourable condition for erosiofi 
of rock-palntmgs^ 
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Oxiid^tion of tame sulpher idinemlfi, &usch as pynlcs, 
may bt enhanced by ihe presence of sulphur pitnliicing 
bacteria. Iron bacteria (FcrmbaciJIiis sp.) and sulphur bac- 
teria (ThiobacillLis sp.) promare osidabon of iron aiHl 
may be poreniial ihieat to Ihc colour of earth pigmnnU in 
a rock-painting. 

Iron fixing hac^ria (PscLkJpmonas) are capable to 
transform iron from its ferric to feirnus state and back 
nccofditig to ihe hiinndity conditions and play a rob in 
colour changes in coilh pigmetus. 

Several species of fungi ore reported to be able to 
emrode silicates. Algae and licherrs make colonies over 
the TOck-surfaccs and derive Iheir nulricnis directly from 
the rock and aimosphefe. Apart from mkronora^ vegetal 
growth and fOQt$ of higher plants cause direct destruction 
of a ruck-pain ting by masking them and developing pres¬ 
sure within the ruck respectively. 

Mkroraiitia 

Micmfnuna is rather a mew serious and great danger 
to the rock~^aiiiung£. Termites, insects, birds and btis. 
larger aniinaU etc. caiise damage to the rock^painlings m 
various ways. 

Some orgatikm.^ Itkc iemiitc^ and mud wasps build 
mud structures over the rock surfaces. 

Mudnests built by swallows can cause serious dam¬ 
age and are a significant problem in mck-paintings. 

Bird and bai droppings and other organic debris are 
the possible sources of bacteria which is responsible for 
sulphur conversion. It may produce sulphuric acid pro¬ 
viding corrosive conditions for the paintings. Iht com- 
hired effect of bird and bat droppings and water bleaches 
the colouis. 

Zjarger onimak like cattles cause damage by rubbing 
iheir bodies oji the painted surfaces cjt stirring up dust 
The occumulaiiun of excreta including urea may senous- 
ly damage the paintings. 

Weathering of PaJnling 

Apart from ihe damage lo the itick support, durahili^ 


ty of 3 Pock-painting depends on several other factors like 
properties of pigments and binder, adhemtee aitd coher¬ 
ence of paint etc. On humid surfaces, pigments may easi¬ 
ly be waslud away or itmy spread over the strrface. Some 
pigments are hygroscopic in nature and may flake off dur¬ 
ing altertiBic wetting and drying and this may result in 
cirmpletc removal of all traces of painting from the sur¬ 
face unless there is some penetrulidn of pigments inlo 
rock pores. Under eertniu condifions« ultraviolet radialiofl 
may cause oxidaiioii of mineraJ pigmcnis. For example, 
ochres associated with some specific mtneniis which are 
susccpiible to oxidation may easily be faded. 

Silica or silcretc deptisits which lire often chemically 
stable, may he formed over the surface and the pigments 
become embedded witJiin these deposits obscuring the 
pointiags. Grain by gmia attrition of dislocation of pjg^ 
ments may mke place in presence of salt efflorescence, 
which is noticed to he a major pruhkm in Indian rxjck - 
paintings, 

The phenomenon of chromatjc alicrntion of earth 
pigments may be promoted by the presence of some bac- 
teriaj species. 

Coni red 

Thus We see that the causes of rock-pointing decay 
are often complex, interrelated and not always fully 
underslODd. Remedies of some of the major problems are 
discussed bebw. 

Moistnre Control 

To avoid dripping or How of water coming from (he 
rock roof over the paintings drip lines may be construct¬ 
ed. Silicone driplines have been suggested by many 
experts. Location of dtiplines position is decided in rcla* 
tinn to the shape of rock, mostly the ideal position is at the 
Jiinclion belwccfi the vertico] and horizontai planes at the 
outer edge, where W'mer ims its mnxtmurn vertical flow 
velocity. Where this position cannot oe attaiDctL the 
driplinc can be moved lowjods horizontal planes. The 
effect of diverted water should also be considered as it 
may affect the adjacent rock or pamtirigs. 

Construction of gutters and Hashings over the rock^ 
top is helpful in protecting the site from direct rain or 
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pcdiKJic water ilow. 

Coatrol uf grnund watci' ihfcugh capillsiries is ralhcx 
1 more cUfficuh problem. In lioiiie- cases, the whole 'site' 
may be isolated from the icttemal siKumes oF moisrure by 
dritllng or other means. Jn such cases, ^^abnts and other 
waxcr-repclleat substances my be used at die rock-sur¬ 
face. But on the cuntrory. if the rock beoiiag the painting 
hi^ nol been Lsolated from its liydiulogicul system^ use of 
such substances may even be harmful in many ways like 
pfeventing the washing out of salts from die surface. Tliey 
may accumulate behind the irtiper\'ious surface and cause 
extensive spalling. 

The third major source of moislurc is thriinigh con- 
densation.« which affects the rock-painting in various 
ways. The ventilation at the site may he modified, by eort- 
trolling ihe sumiunding ncgciation and a belter ventila¬ 
tion will certainly lead to increased evaporation. On the 
other hand, increased evap^jrotion will eithancc cfystal' 
tizotJon of stills. Hence, all the possible elTects of a reme¬ 
dial measure should be token inlo aizcount as control of 
one source may enhance die damage from the other. 

Salt Removal 

Poultices are commoniy used for salt removal from 
the surfaces, Blotting paper poultices Have not been 
proved to be very satisfaclory. It is tcrriporary remedy and 
it does not nemove the source of salts, of course. 

Comolidatioii 

Delached parts of painted mck arc geaefally fixed 
with epoxy resins after complete documentation. Epoxy 
resins are quire stable but discolour in ultraviolet (UV) 
radiation^ hence llicy are prefernbly used on unexposed 
areas. The essenUiU qualities of u coasolidant to be used 
are good penetratton, good adhesion lo the rock-compo- 
tienK chemical stability and resistance to moisture, bio- 
logical attack and UV mdiation. The resin must also be 
clear and colourless. 

Some of the commonly used consolidants and water 
repellents arc methyl methacrylate, silicone used 
products like siltcone eslerSp silanes, acrylics etc. 
MelhyL-methacryble discolours and becomes briltle after 
LTV exposure and also it is difTlcull to remove after dis- 
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colouraiion. Most oF ibe products form an impervious 
layer over die mck-surFace hence their indiscriminate use 
is to he avoided. 

The use oF resins in spots is preferred as glueing the 
whole area promotes scaling elTocts. 

Muduest Remaval 

Mudnest removal programme, once decided must be 
thorough to check iHe likelihood of reififesmtion. Knives 
and brushes are generally used for mud nest removaL 
Wtscfc clay is humid^ the treatment is added with waicr 
and noririonic detergents. Use of inseclicide Ls not a per- 
tnonent remedy for rock-art sites. However, dicldrin 
spray* dichlnrovos and chlordane ha ve feeeti rcponed to be 
used ut sevatat places. 

Lichen Control 

Lichens play an active role in rsTck-weathering. Hard 
scrubbing and non-ionic deteigents are in common use to 
remove any licHen growth on a Imrd and sound reck. But 
both are not advi^ble when the rock is already weaLbr 
ered, fregiie and weak as it may cause further damage. In 
such cusex. use of Fungicidfis is recommended. The select 
tion of fungicide depends on the nature of rock and paifil¬ 
ing, fungal spL'Cies pre^nt and envlrenmcntal conditions. 
Ortho-phenyl phem3l, ammonium hydroxide. Jim or 
magnesium flaurosilicate are scene of the commonly used 
fungicides although each of them has its side effects. 

One must be careful while using o-phcnyl phenol 
although it$ long-te™ effect is not yet known. Zinc and 
magnesium Oourosilicate have been noticed to Form a 
Hard cTusz on calcoreouif recks which discolours the sur¬ 
face. 

Ammoniuin hydroxide causes discolouration ol 
rocks which cortmin hon oxide in it and can imU be used 
on rocks ami pigments with iron base. 

Coiiclusliiu 

Thus we see that detenu i nation of all causes of decay 
and their inleirelated ofFocts h essential before any 
attempt at conservation is taken up. Each site presents a 
unique combination of problems which demand proper 
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consideration and interpretotion before any step is token 
to limit the decay proceso, 

Octniled and coinplele docunicniation of the site is 
aiways rBcoitUTiended before applying any treatmenl. One 
must atwnys try for a reversible treatment, wherever pos¬ 
sible. 

The major factors of decay like flow of water, vege¬ 
tal giTiwih etc. must he removed before the chemical 
treotmen!. 

The management of the site after the conservation is 
a much more important aspect in rock-art conservation. 
VtgetaJ management, installau'on of driplines, study of 


behaviour of tnatenals used Iti conservaUon requite long- 
tem monitoring of the site. Continuous reconling of 
tniciwlimotic data, removal of fire hazards, installation 
of grills and screens, dtisi depression measures etc, must 
also he tnken into accounL 

Apart from that, some public awaitness programmes 
may also be mganised. Some important rock-painting 
sites may be sign-posted. 

Research in the direction of study of tnicro-cli malic 
behaviour of the site may be carried out and Bccordingly 
the recommendation from such study may be implettjont- 
ed afterwards. 
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Illicit Traffickiiig In Indian Antiquities: 

Problems and Challenges 

Pattl akd C.B. Misra* 


The ctilUiraJ heriLigc of Indin in its gramJeur h 
unique urwl at the snntc time divcjMj in cluinictcr. This cnl- 
tuml woalih of imineiisc ^'uluc has been ni|%d. ravaged 
nnd depicted by explorers, conquering hordes and the 
nlxcn CEilonists, ptulicubrlv ibe English. The pre- 
[ndependcnce tinic was no excepdon to such plundering: 
in fact it was moric systemiUic and inteasc. The same 
scene continues to be enacted even today in the iniema- 
tlonal art markets of ihc ufTIuenl countries. They lure of 
Indian objects of ortlstic, of trodiilana! and ontiqunrian 
interest which are much in demand, leads to the adoption 
of clandestine methods for the plunder and illicit export 

TTw recent sciisaikinal Joumalisdc coup of Pcicr 
WuLsoti bum London revealing his invc^stigativc neurnen 
in pcnetraling the fort of on smugglers is narrated In the 
Sfl/Aefeyi: /fwidie 5/ory (Watson 1^7: 109-197; 275'278; 
also available in the fonu of video lape ) and has been 
telecast by the BBC as a documenlafy under De^patchcsi 
prograintnc on its Channel Four This portrays the present 
situation vividly. He has shown how regularly and 
methcidically Indian antiquities and art objects are being 
smuggled out only to surface ebewhere in the worlds 
cither in the private collections or in the art iniirkets. At 
the same time, the alarming increase in the thefh vandoJ- 
ism nml illicit trade and trafftc of cultural property has 
become a greal threat to our priced heritage ikmandtng 
idimcilLLitc attention of the nuthoritie^. 


The present paper ^ks to examine the roots and 
causes of the issue, the existing IcgJslaLions^ their inade¬ 
quacies ete^ The paper also attempts at suggesting some 
possible ways and ntcaus to taclrle this ever increasing 
Tnenacc- 

Mtuliis Operaiuil 

Theft and vondolisni of antiquities resulting tn smug¬ 
gling and clandestine trade ore cJosely inlmrc luted. Such 
an operation is always pi:ecedcd either by blatant rob- 
bcTy/thievery or wanton destnichon of cultural property. 
The next step obviously is to sell them m high price and 
this in most cases, happens in the international art markeu 
where it fetohes a fabulous jhIcc. The whale process^ 
however, involves: the source, the local ekmeuts, the 
receiver, the middleman and the final purchaser. The 
modus api^rmdi involves persons of rank, titfluence and 
immiiniiy, diplomatic or otherwise, Tb illustrate we would 
like to qudle Watson who comments on Loi No. 119 put 
VO auclicm in April 19% in London by Sotheby's. In reply 
to Wotson^s question 'How did yon manage that 7^ He 
(the smuggler) 'mode dismissive moUofi with his hand. 
The diplcmiitjc bag" {Watson 1997 : 197), 

The unprotected momintents and sttest partkularty In 
remote ploccs ofceniml nnd north India and the reltgimn 
inatiiutions (temples) of south India, especially in Thmil 
Nadu are more prune to such acta. Both, Centrally pro- 
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tectcd anti Stiut; Qovemmcnl monL:rncnt<t are not immune 
fnHn such thievery ami vandal ism. Yet. a I i tile vi^jotice 
by ihc waich and ward staff Jiavc kept it bw, Museunis to 
have not escaped the long hand of these anii-soctaJ eJe- 
tnents. 

There seems to be no parrkular preference; anything 
ranging fram sculptures in any media and other ohjccls 
of plastic art, miniature pointings, illustiaicd or painted 
manujicripts or trasics taken out of them, coins ami 
medals, amts and nmioury, Welches and clocks and jew* 
cilery - many of which belong to the notilied category of 
antiquity declared under iht Antiquities and Art 
Trcjusures Act, J972 come within the dutches of these 
persons who mainly operate under the guise of handicraft 
traders; individuals not excluded. 

Some of tlie examples of the smuggled anliquitics 
and art objects are; Nataraja from Sivapuram. Tamil Nadu 
(1956J; Buddha—head from Govemmenl Museuni, 
Mathura, Uttar Pntdesh (1961); sawn stucco heads from 
Nalando. Bihar (1974); terracotta figure from Bhilaigaon, 
Uttar Pradesh (J9S2); bmnix images from the 
Archaeological Museum, Nalanda, Bihar (1961-62): Tanj 
froni Mohant Ghasidas Memorial Museum, Raipur, 
Madhya Pradesh; emhmidered costumes and a gunpow¬ 
der receplack in the form of horn of jade from the 
Archaeological Museum, Red Fort, Delhi: Amin pillars. 
Amin, Haryana: and terracoita Yukshi from Tomluk, West 
Bengal und Yogini from Lokliori, district Banda, Ultur 
Pradesh (1987). Pink mottled Ktishana pillars probably 
from Central India put to auction recently in J996 by 
Sotheby’s in London and subsequently withdrawn are the 
latest in the list. 

Genesis of the Anliquarian Laws 

The cultural renaissance that began with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Astatick Society in 1784 heralded an era 
of new found interest in Indology and Indian Arrhoeolugy 
which subsequently paved the way for the genesis of anti¬ 
quarian laws in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Consequently, a series oflcgisiations were enacted to pre¬ 
serve and protect the cultural wealth of our country both 
by the Gonstiltieol States ami Central Government. They 
include: (i) The Bengal Regulation XTX (1810); (ii) The 
Madras Regulation VII (1S|7); (iii) The Act XX (1863); 
(iv) The Indian Treasurc-Truve Act (JS78); (v) Ancient 


Monuments Pfcscrvarion Act (1904); (vi) the Antiquities 
(Export Control) Act (1947); <vii) The Ancieni and 
Historical Monuments and Archaeological Sites and 
Remains Ad (1951); and (viti) The Ancient Monuments 
and Archaeological Sites and Rjemains Ad (1938), 

A New Act 

The inadequacies of the Antiquities (Export Control] 
Act, I947wbeij put-into actual operatiun was inadequale 
to Cope with tlo; alarmingly high incidence of theft and 
illicit tralTJc in antiquities. A new comprehensive legisla¬ 
tion wjLS felt Urgent. Besides, in pursuance of the 
UNESCO ConvenUor (Pari.s. 1970) urging the con¬ 
stituent Sides to adopt preventive raeasures to safeguanl 
ihcir cultural property was under active consideration. 
The iiulconic was *Thc Antiquities and An Treasures Act, 
1972’ and the ‘Rules’ thereon framed in 1973. This Act 
of 1972 replaced the Antiqdbes (Export Control) Act, 


Since the paper concerns vPilh tllidl iramc in antiq¬ 
uities etc. only wc will confine otireelves to the revised 
Icgfsiatior concerning them. The Antiquities und Art 
Trepsures Act. 1972 (AAT Ad. 1972) along with Rules 
tome into force with effect from 5lh April. 1976 and deals 
exclusively with movable cultund property of two broad¬ 
ly dilfcrcnt categories - Autiquitlcs and Art Treasures. 
This Ad. has u.s many as thirty-three sections dealing 
with the subject and provides for; (i) compulsory regis¬ 
tration uf notified categories of aniUjuities; (ii) tcgulaling 
the export uude in antiquities and art treasures: (iii) pre¬ 
vention of smuggling of, and fraudulent dealings in antiq¬ 
uities; (iv) compulsory acquisition of antiquities and art 
treasures for preservation in public places; and (v) certain 
other matters 'connected therewith or incidental or ancil¬ 
lary therelo'. 

Global Concern 


ine inicrnaijonai communities are evincing deep 
concern in the preservation and protection of world’s cul- 
raral and natural heritage. Consequently, world boclin 
like UNESCO, (COM and ICOMS became pivotal in 
promoting glt*al awareness for the preservaUon and 
propagation of cultural heritage. An array of documents 
or Recommendations and Conventions, with useful 
guideUne.s brought out by these bodies amply demon- 
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5lraie ihcir ccinctm und the immediacy (UNESCO 
1985:8-9). 

In the presenl canicjci, however, Ihc docunietiL enti¬ 
tled ‘Convention on ihc Means of PmhibiEiiig and 
Preventing the Ifficii Import. EJtport and Transfer of 
Owneryfiip of CnltumJ Properly (t970K" has greater rele¬ 
vance as It embodies provisions lor »he repatriniion of 
cultural pRipcrly exported die gaily, 

The General Conference of UNESCO odoptcij 
"RetommentLirions on the Means of Prohibiting and 
Preventing the Ulicii Export. Import and Transfer of 
Ownership of Cultural Property' nt its I3lh Session in 
Paris on ]9th November, 196-1. In order Eo develop The 
priticiples and standards sel forth in this 
‘Recoitmicndalions" and to make ihcni binding on the 
State Panics these 'ReconiniendaEions' were adopted 
tsitcr as "Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and 
Preventing the Illicit Export. Import and Transfer of 
Ownership of CuUuni] ptoperty* at its 16th Sessioan Pitris 
on 14th November, 1970 (UNESCO 19S5:57-73: Sarknr 
1981: 189-198). Tlie Convention came into forrte with 
cffccE from 24th April, 1972. Although India ratified this 
Convenlion on 24th January 1977, most of the countries 
ore yet to ratify this ConvenEion. 

This hisloric document has as many as twenty-six 
'Anielcs' dealing with Uic .subjcti. The importance of 
thus Convention, however, is Ehe provision it has for repa- 
triaiion of cultkiral property exported illegally. Hie 
request by the State parties for such repatriiiEion lias to be 
made under Article 7 (b) (il) of the Convention 
{UNESCO 1985 : 65;Sarkqr I98T 193). 

India's concern in the inlernalicnal scenario will he 
incnmplele without a reference to repatriaticin of the cul¬ 
tural wealth rhnt has been taken out clandestinely. India h 
urging fellow counlries to dispense with free flow of cul¬ 
tural heritage and also pursuing various j^obletns con¬ 
nected thereof particularly die repatriation of stolen/ille¬ 
gally exported cuiturai wealth through the tntemarioniil 
for a and conventions viz.; (i) restricUons on the liber¬ 
alised import policy towTirds illegally exported cultural 
property: (ii) oittfication of the of 1970 UNESCO 
Convention, which most of the countries have not done as 
yct-a major hurdle in the rcstituEion process; (iii)encour^ 
age bilaterel agreements as they impose obligalions on 
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States in view of the expensive and rime tunsuming Court 
liligadous in retrieving the heritage: (iv) proper veritka- 
rion c]f the antecedents of the qhjects like slolen/exported 
si legally before they are acquired by the individuals and 
museumx or pul to auction/sak hy the auction houses; and 
(v) the eompensaijoii to he paid to 'an iitnocent purehas- 
er" or "to a picrson who has valid tide to the property*. 

In spile of these consirjints. some of dw un objecis 
have been retrieved. The significanl ones are; (i) sawn 
stucco heads from Nnlanda, Bihar fUK and FianeeH 
1976): (ii) Nataraja uf Chola period from Sivapuram, 
Tamtl Nadu (USA, 1986); (iii) terracotta Yakashi of 
Tamluk, West Bengal (UK, 1986); (iv) Natomja gf Chola 
period from Tirtivilakkudi, Tamil Nadu (USA, 1986); (v) 
Nataruju of Chola period from Pathur. Tamil Nadu (UK, 
1991); (vSj terracotta Rgures from BhJtargaon, Uttar 
FYadesh (USA, 1991); and (vil) Aniin pillorx, Amin, 
Haryana (UK, 1979-30). The details qf these have been 
given in the appendix. 

Problems and Sulullons 

While implementing the AAT Act. 1972 and the 
Rules rmtned thereon^ we observed several shortcomings 
which held been and are being exploited by die illegal 
Lrudcis and smugglers of antiquities and an treasures. To 
obviate sucIi a sjEuatign some suggestions arc being made 
in the fulbiwing pages. 

To begin wiih, the inadequacies to be tackkd arc: (i) 
die Emn * Antiquity* defined in the Act includes only cer¬ 
tain nutificd categories of objects . There is an ui^t need 
to iTudce die definition of antiquity brood-based and arti¬ 
facts recovered from marine expedidons ere. should also 
be brought within its ambiu Items like arms and aimour, 
seals and sealings. Jewellery, coins and textiles etc. also 
nc5cd lo be registered. 

(ii) The prcKiuetion of replica of an am Equity in 
the same xlze* material and fabric is tioi prohibited. This 
lacuna has greatly faeiJitated replacement of several orig¬ 
inal objects with rephoos. The originals went out and the 
replicas took their place (Joshi and Ramaehandran 
1980:298). Coiintdes like Pakistan and Iraq have already 
enacted regulatory resirictions on production of replicjis 
of antiquities (Sarkor 1981: 75). it is high time India 
also imposed such restrictions. 
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Oii} The Act h silent on the import of nnliquities 
in the country. Hegulumfy provisions re&afiling impofts 
of antiquities deserve our due attention since India Is a 
signatory lo the UNBSCO Convention of 1970. 

(iv) Provisions for issue of '^Noii-Antiquiiy 
Cciftincatc' (NAC) for export should be rcgubled in such 
way that the objects once presented for ohtainmg "MAC" 
to a parsiculnr Advisory Comrnitlct: of ArchafiologkaJ 
Survey of Indiu (AST) U not allowed to he rc-pi^scntcd 
before any other Advisory Commiltee of the ASl without 
menlioning the fact and along with the earlier coimurTtce's 
observations- To have an effective control over ihis 
malaftde procltcc+ the decision of one Advisory 
Committee should he cireubted among other such 
Committees. 

(v) The clandestine trade of antiquities is also 
carried out ihrongh misdeclaration of items in dw export 
consignments like 'handicrofts* etc. The Customs 
Deparimeni can be motivated to make suitable amend- 
menLt to their "Rules and Regulations' and any laxity be 
dealt with firmly by imposing heavy penalties so thal the 
menace of misdcclaration can be dime away with. 

(vi) There should be adequate provision in the Act 
so that no transfer of ownership of a regisicied antiquity 
is effected in favcnirof foreign nationals particularly who 
come as touiisi. as the existing provisioos in the Ad am 
silent on this vital issue. 

(vii) The Archaeological Survey of India is the 
custodian of the cultural weahb of the country and ibc 
Direc tor GencmL is the prime regulatory #iuhority of the 
Act. Bkil after obtaining necessary authorization, the 
investigating agencies do not keep him Infottiied about 
the progress of the cases from time to time. These agcn' 
cies should itiaiiiLiin n close liason with the Director 
General during proseculion of the Inw breakers, They 
should also take his conciirrence before finally closing the 
oases where further investigations is not possible and this 
should mode mandatoiy. Suitable iimcndnients are there¬ 
fore. required to be made in the Act so as ensure adher¬ 
ence of nbo ve ttienlioncd procedures. 

(vih) The penal provisions in the Act are too mild 
lo deter the had nlcmenls violating the Act The provision 
of heavy pcnakics/longer period of imprisofimenl etc. 


would he an effective determnl. 

(ix) Individuals and the licensed dealers found 
guilty of violating antiquarian legislations should be list¬ 
ed and circulated globally. Besides.^ denying visas to them 
for travel abroad since their involvement in the illegal 
expcHt and arranging sale of antiquities cannot be ruled 
oul^ would be another hurdle in their nefanious activity , 

<x) In the event of thefi of cultural property, the 
look-out noticed deserve a global cireulation, insiend of 
merely cinculaung them in India so that the museums, 
Arl-auctitmecrs. and the pund^aser^ outside India are 
flware of the stolen property and desist from acquiring 
them. 

Under the prevailing conditions, the task of eus^uring 
safety and security of our cultural heritage against van¬ 
dalism and illicit traffic has become a fairly perplcxiog 
issue. It requires a multi-pronged strategy to ertLse I his 
menace, a major challenge before the present generation. 
It would be contextually relevant lo advert to sorrw of 
them; 

fiji Human factor is fairly vital so for as safe¬ 
guarding the nation's heritage is concerned. There is hard¬ 
ly any substitute to the active participation of ma^es in 
preserving our lierilage. Pbuple are still ignoninl about 
their own invaluable heritage, nm speak of the legisla¬ 
tions. The pow and innocent villagers have been cMiecd 
in helping the educated thieves in their illicit uperadons, 
□bviotJLsIy without knowing the irrepamble loss being per¬ 
petrated by them. Secondly people do not come forward 
to register antiquities they possess because of the appre¬ 
hension that the Government will acquire the.^ once they 
arc FCgisiered. The need of the hour is public awareness - 
to educate people by tastiLling in them a sense of love and 
pride for thetr cultural heritage and to make them under¬ 
stand the importance of the kgislatidns in preserving our 
heritage foe posterity. 

(ii) India being a grand repository of rich cultural 
patrimony, the vestiges of the bygone ages can be seen 
strewn oil over the country. Except for the monuments 
under the protection and control of the Central and State 
Govcrnmenis- no serious attempts so for have been made, 
to docuTneni and to prepare an inventory of these relics of 
the piisl which are neilher under the protection of the 
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Ccntnil or SUtLc CjcivemmentSf lying uncared for iri 
ft^rnnl^ villages, thick fcurests and hilly ir^cis which also 
inciLicntaJly arc the open gold imifics for idol lifiers and 
smugglci^. A lime, therefore, has come to photo-docu- 
rnenl besides preparing m inventcuy of this cuhyral 
wealth of loose and scattered sculptures, arehitectiiral 
fragments apoji from the ditapidaied monainents/sfruc- 
tures. Such inventories will be of immense help in estab¬ 
lishing the titles to lost cultural property and their 
retrieval. 

(iti) As a eorotlaiy to ihe photo-ducuTnentotiDn, 
the creaiion of sculptuie-sheds and museunts in mml and 
urban areas would further strengthen the efforts in safe¬ 
guarding the scattered urehoeobgical wealth in a spcci* 
Tied area which can easily form the nucleus for n future 
museum therer However, rare and outstanding oittiqui- 
tics from these sculpturC'sheds should be transported to 
tnusetnns in the urban and district centres Uil adequate 
security ofrangcmenis arc made in the rural areas. Tbc vib 
lage Panchayats in tbc ruraJ areas and M the urban level 
the coipamte bodies like Mundpal Cnrponitions^ District 
Authorities, If not the voluntary orgnnisationSi should fee 
entrust!^ with this lask and should be mode accountable 
to the appropriuie autharities. 

(iv) Paucity of adequate funds, trained, personnel, 
vigilant watch and word, latest equipment and safety 
devices are the other factors giving impetus lo the illicit 
trade m cultural wealth. 

Establishtnenl of the 'National Culluial Fund' by the 
Government of India is a welcome step in this direcUon. 
The availability of sufficient funds will enable strengthen 
ing infraslructural set up beskics providing a viable solu¬ 
tion to the arising problems on account of fund cninchr 

{v) ASI is the prime regulatory authority so far as 
llie antiquarian laws are concerned. BuE it does not have a 
legal izell of its own. The constitutioii of legal cell in the 
AS] will augment the organisation particularly the court 
litigations pending in various Hott'blc Courts within the 
country as well as abroad more efficiently and also to pur¬ 


sue the cases of retrieval uf cultural properly back to 
(ndia. 

(vi} The incentives and rewards for persons giving 
information concerning culturaJ heritage and anLiquanon 
offenses should also be considered os in the case of otlier 
investigating agencies like the Directorate of Revenue 
Intelligence and Customs Department who have this kind 
of provisions. 

(viij The remeval of culumij property is yet anoth¬ 
er serious problem. It has scverel constraints arvd deserves 
a global thinking. No doubt Article 7(b> (ii) of the 
UNESCO Ccutvenljon of 1970 has provision for repatria¬ 
tion of cultural property exported illegally. It has, Imwev- 
er, certain drawbacks like paying compensation lo the 
owner of the object. Added to thi$^ non-ratifieaiion of the 
above referred ConvenUon by most of the counuies, 
absence of restrictions on the import of cultural property 
of other countries, lock of uniformity in the definitidn of 
antiquity and cultural heriLage etc. add to our woes 
Mtrreoveri court litigations are too expensive and time 
consuming. !n view of tlie above constraints, bibtcml 
agftsemente appear to be more viable for restitution of cul¬ 
tural heritage. These bilateral agreemems are the legal 
bindings which impose obtigorions on the natidns and, 
therefore, must be encouraged. 

Yet, dispuies may arise while negotiating either 
through the bilateral agreements or other ammgemenEs 
like Article 7(b) (ii) of UNESCO Codveolton, 1970. In 
such circumstances, the retrieval cases may be token care 
of by Iniemariotial Court of Justice preferabty by a 
Special Bench to be constituted for the purpose, instead of 
knocking the doors of the Hon'bic Courts in the respec¬ 
tive countries, 

(viii) The derinitton of the term 'Antiquity' has 
been found lacking precision and varies from country to 
country. A widely acceptnbld definition should be worked 
out by tnertibet countries. !n case, this is not possible tbc 
definition of the country of origin should be Iwnoured by 
the other member country wfiilc negotiating the retrieval 
issues. 
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The jiKpiralion for her:ilding a new era, ahsolutel^ 
Fitc uf eJonde^dne dealing in (he culiunil patrimnny will 
merely be a dream till uelive public pafticipaliun with a 


firtn eDifiiniLfiieiti «f denouncing shady denlin^ in anti¬ 
quarian wealth reinforced with effcictive rcgulaiitms do 
nnt become a reality. 


APrElVDDL 


[Natnraja, Sivapurnm: This famous hron7e image of 
early CIkiIu period, originally found as TreLUmn: Trove 
along with Tevc other images in 1951 ;tnd kept in the Sivik 
temple at Sivapuraiti. district TEianjavur^ TamiJ Nadu was 
replaced by a replica when it was sent for repairs in 1956. 
After changing several hands and varied costs, Ihc iniage 
finally, reached the private conection of Mr Norton 
Simon, Los Angdes. USA on a fomign airliner through 
Palam Airport, Delhi (1969) who purchased Lt For one 
million American dullars fom Mr. Ben Heller Sn 1975, 

Douglas Barred of British Museum, London pninEed 
out that the genuine image of Nataraja is in the private 
collection whereas the one in the temple is a fake (Sarkar 
19^11:56: fiartrtt E965 : 32). Meanwhile, the ima^ 
hrougiil to England for some repairs was seized by the 
Scotland Vaid. m the request gf Indian authiirities as a 
stolen property. 

After a prolonged Court litigalions in England and 
USA between the Union of India and Mr Norton, a com- 
pitiiTiise was reached. Although die title of the image was 
awarded to India in 1976, the actual restituiion + however, 
could take place only after ten years in I9S6 os per ilic 
agmetnent reached. 

Terraratta VakshL TamJuk: An example of 
reuieval made thnrngh ouL-of-court sellleineiit is this 
Yakshi. A find from she excavadems f 1954-55) from 
Tamluk^ district Midnapore, West Bengal^ thh terracotta 
plaque was brought to Delhi in 1961 during the Centenary 
Celebration of the ASl. It, however, disappeared under 
mysterious cirrum stances only to surface in London in 
1982 when this plaque wa& offered for sale lo the British 
Museum, London hy Mr Alastair Scon of Sussex and Ins 
associate Mr. A. M. T. Vershcyle, London. A Court case 
wa.i( instituted in London for its retrieval. While the case 
wa.^ in progress, an out of court settlement was reached 
between India and Fine Arts Consultants, London and the 
Yakshi was returned to India in 1986. 


Natarajn, Timvilakkudi; The bronze image of 
Natonija, was sold in 1979 under a deliberate false declu- 
rutinn by Mr. Bina Khulosi and Albert Amran of Everest 
An Gallery, London to Kimbell Art Museum. USA. The 
image was actually stolen in 1978 from Uk Is vara tem¬ 
ple, Tiruvilakitudi, district Thtmjavur, Tamil NadUr 
Suspecting (he image to be stolen object, the Director of 
the Museum him^lf coniocted the Indian Authorilies al 
Washington lo know its antecedents. Tlie Govemment of 
India witJi the help of Inleipfil took up tlie case with the 
Museum auihorities. After proEonged negotiations, the 
Museum agreed to reium the idol when ihc compromise 
was moebed in 1985 between Ihe Government of India 
and tlic Museum. The image come back in 1986 to India. 

Stucco hea±s^ NaEandm : An example of bodi van¬ 
dalism and illicit traffic (suhsequently retrieved) arc llic 
sawn heads of die situcco images from Temple 5 al 
Naiando, Bihar. Stolen in 1974, one head from Londofi 
nnei anothcf fotind in Infancc from the collection of 
Krishna Robound have since been retrieved in 1986. 

Amin pDlarSf Amin: The sculpiured pillars datable 
lo second century B.C, from the Thakurji feniple, on the 
banks of Suraj-Kond, Amini Haryana were smuggled out 
ol India in 1967 by replacing the on'ginals with rcpEicas 
which siuTaced in London. These pillars have since been 
relumed and are exhibited in the National Museum New 
Delhi. 

NaUiraJa, Bathvr; Discoveted at Paihm; district 
Thanjavur, Tamil Nadu in 1976. the bronze ims-gc of 
Natanija surfaced mystcrimisiy tn England in 1977. It was 
Seized from the British Museum^ London where it was 
sent for cleanifig by the Bumper Devciopmeni 
Corpoiration. Thcreofter, a Court case was feild for its 
retrieval. The htle was awEuded in favour of India by the 
London High Court in 1988, But art appeal was again 
made in (lie Royal Court of Justice by ihc Bumper 
Development Corporation which was .‘^ubj^quendy di$- 
mtssed and tlie image of Natnraja was restiluied back to 
India in 1991. 
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Birth of Civilization: Indian view point 


Bhaowan Singh* 


Childe's hypochesi^ of A^ctiltur^l Revuluiifm isnd 
dissctninotion of aghcullanil icchnntogy ihrougfknmt the 
U'orld from the nuclear area of western Asia enjoyed 
undi^^ulcd acceptance for a few decades. Discovety of 
numcrauv nrem, wlieic a^cidiund activity started using 
ifidigentHis s^oiuxes and local genius, forced the scfiolors 
to revise thal hypothesis. It was now renliTxd Lhai plant 
domestication, scdcnusui and systcmaiJc farmtng were 
cvolmicinaiy in nature rather than leviilutionMy. 
Hegemonic role of the Fertile Crescent, thus, .buffered a 
set back. Ameliiiiratjng Holocene eaddiUcins and oases as 
early centres ao Jonger remained cruckl fnetors. 

Recently, this thesis has idso been modified by schoh 
ars not only to revive Childe's hypothesis hut abo to 
accommodate the biblical lores, ul though, not exactly 
bringing Adam and Eve and the Tower of Babel at the 
cenire of discu-ssion^ 

The hypothesis of spontaneous evolution of farming 
iii different areas without any impetus from outside is 
based, mainly on temporal and spaiijil distance between 
the centres. Some of them evolved in a state of ideal iso¬ 
lation, such a.^ the one in the New World, Application of 
totally different technologies including domestication of 
different plants is also an important factor, lliesc reasons 
are strong enough to uphold the hypothesis of sponta¬ 
neous evolution m favourable conditioiLs. Innovative 
geniuses with leadership quality could moUvate and 
introduce production technologies independent of any 
impetus from anywhere. 


But ai the same time we must not forget tlmt sharing 
of experiences promises greater and quicker sdvatices, 
whereas total dependence on local genius has ^riuus lim- 
Ltaiions. Another factor that deserves serious considerB- 
lion is that all the groups living in the same vicinity are 
not moLivaEnd alike and all the JnfbiTnation passing from 
one community to the other is not comprelc information. 
Transfer of partial iDformariDfi pUys the same role in ctc~ 
aiivity os forgetting in case of acquired kntjwledge. Many 
a thing IS cfeaied just by way of unsuccessful recall of 
forgotten bits. Again, informations are not always passed 
directly or synchronically. Even lessons stored iu ones 
own tradition or storage systems ore quite often forgotten 
for centuries and they need a genius to redkeover and use 
them pfohtably after many set backs. So nut denying the 
role of local fnet-urs it miiy be conceded that pmpagution 
of ideas has played a viti role in popularisaUoti of and 
Impmvisa! ions ia agricultural technologies. 

We must noi forget that devetopment of farming 
"'called for scientiftc understanding of natural phenome^ 
na^ develuptnent of tools and skill, clear idea of the right 
seasran for sowing various crops, i.e. ekmcnis of asirono- 
my* conect method of storage and preservaiJon of grains 
from insects, right type of grains for reed, domesticatiott, 
contruli training arhi use of draft animals, water manage¬ 
ment tertilizatiun, tDol-kit ftir weeding out, reaping, 
thrashings grinding, pounding and invention of methods 
of cooking and processing including fabricnEioti of pot¬ 
tery. There should not be^ ihcrefore^ much to grudge 
against the modified hypothesis of punctuated evoltitiofi 
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omcnifiting to a chain pf s^malE rcvoluticnsi, EvolytiDnary 
pTiK:ej» has neither been smooth nor unirurm, oiherwiK 
there would he perpetual reproduction but no evolution. 

But pronounced bios in favour of prcfcjtrd theology, 
rnythotugy and race, in whkh African Homo Sapiefu^ 
Sapiens or Modem Man is humbled down to 
Anatomicany Modem Man, and is elevated to 
Behaviourally Modem Man qnce it lEaches the Biblical 
area and tuccs straight to Europe to replace Neandcithais, 
appears to be the msiill of chronological, biotogical and 
gcagraphicai comprombes. There ought to be sufficient 
hard data to conclude that African contribution in shaping 
the Modern Man was lifnited to the ^hatdware\ with 
Levant offering ihe ‘software/ 

Moreover, South Asia> as an independent nuclcai 
area, is apparently ignored despite archaeological support 
in its Favour in recent decades, “Large scale cultivation 
which deserves to be called ‘farming' was rather rare 
developmenlk which came abDUt independently perhaps 
only in three regions of the world — the nuclear regions 
of weslem Asia, eastern Asia, and central Americas 
Recent developments in South Asian archaeology arc too 
well known to he sunmiarizcd here. Wc may therefore 
conclude that the entire region from India to Europe is 
seen, in this scheme, as part of the west Aslan nuclear 
area, which is not an impossibility if. at all. we come 
across something uioTe clinching than ihe multilinear 
evidence suggesting South Asia to be ihe real nuclear 
zone in propagation of fanntrig, hEiTticultiire anti animaJ 
husbandry. 

India is Incaled in between two nuclear areas. It 
could have inherited from both ■— piantation of banana, 
coconul ^nd sugarcane from South Bast Asta^^ and wheat 
and barley from west Asia, if at nil. It has its own unique 
inventory richer Lban both- li includes domestication of 
rice and a range of summer crops, pulses and oilseeds. 
Hits mokes its position all the more complex than ordi¬ 
narily admitted. If al aJi it had some link with plant 
exploiting west Asians and East Asians nl the pristine 
kvel, it was geographicaily placed at the centre of on 
InLerBction that was far ekeper in time and more intricate 
in nature. If it wa$ itielf an independent nuclear zone, 
which it definitely was, with its own inventory of plants 
and technical innovations, there is some Jikelihood that it 
might have Influenced the two areas in their breadth and 


width and depth while benefiting from their innovations. 
The problem of agricuEturBl evolution and, in fact, the 
entire edifice of evolution of civilization. Is very com¬ 
plex, lx should not be seen in continuity wiih the nascent 
stage of evoltiiion of hotniiiids- Much stirring has taken 
place in-between. Likewise galhenrig, howsoever impro¬ 
vised. must not be seen as a direct forerunner of produc¬ 
tive lechnology. Even ants and ra^ and squirrels practice 
gathering while monkeys do not. There is strong reason to 
hold that gathering and gathering-techniques have a very 
long history. So much of the past is lost to us thin k is 
ridieulmis to hold too fast to the few specimen that have 
survived the broomstick of Time. Nautufian sitea{ 15.00U 
b.p.) have great value for us. but they arc not the oldest 
sites. In Rupua-guinen we have evidence of human 
endeavour in development of productive techniques, 
going bock to 30.000 b,p or still carileH. 

PropagaiioR of agriculture has definitely been 
responsible for transfer of Innguages. At least those who 
sincerely believe in transfer of language with the spread 
of ngricultxare ought to have k^ked for a nuclear area 
within the Indo-European ‘world'* This could have made 
the problem simpler for tbetn. 

South Asia has its linguistic and cutural air routs 
spreading on the one hand up to Melanesia and on the 
other up to the frontiers of Europe. Attempt to make the 
Fertile Crescent [thejbQhiiat of Indo-Huropean speakers^ 
has failed^ Attempt[] to establish connection bciween 
rmno-Ugrian and Dravidijm^ rest[)s on slender evlden[:e. 
[t calls for better explanation than the one offerred. 
Sphnieni By off ftum the block rather than otherwise. 
European origin of Munda on the basis of Still smaller 
niunber of Austric terms scattered in some languages is 
simply Eurocentric^. El can tigaln be better explained by 
1 Journey in the reverse dircclion and thaE too not as a 
mass-migratiQn but as a low-pressure contact of abiding 
nature. Indo-Aryan. we hove been taught to ^ept, 
stocmed Into India with [thcl harbaric bendes. They came 
with their cattle and horses and lol the war-chariots, 
across the heights that even salmon could not ncgoliale. 
Vedic titeratore did not. suppent iL Commonsense can noi 
uphold it. Archaeology and ethnology became an object 
of ridkide for their failure to offer even a single evidence 
In favour of the Aryan race or invasion of India^. To be 
plain. There is no proof of any cn-tuasse mcivcmem of 
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Aryan, Dravidinn or Austric ftom west to east 

but ihene is abundant direel and coltateral proof to the 
conLmry, 

[ndia has preserved a lenablc account of cnUuml 
advancements right from gathering and hunting stage, h 
IS preserved in numerous mediums - language, ritual, ves^ 
lure, sanriricial practice, lores and narratives in numerous 
leKts - VetLis» Bmhmanas. Puinos and icsls of other reli¬ 
gious schools. Confirmation from tnuhrple sources of any 
development lends greater weight to the accounts encod¬ 
ed m mythical and allegorical language. 

The oldest written record, the Rgvedn, which belongs 
to a very late stage, shows that the people inhabiting India 
were interacting across linguistic boundaries ffom an 
early stage. Sanskrit enjoying superiorily over others, had 
assimilated so much of the other dialects that wc can 
hardly affix a fatnsiy tog to a large number of lemis. Even 
grammatical features arc shared by them. Only bulk of 
synonyms even for basic terms, such as/cdo, nira. paya. 
udaka, ambu, wari. phu^ saia, apa, osa. sina, etc. for 
water, which tun into hundreds, are a clear reminder m to 
(he number of dialects that could have been spoken flow 
off from the bltjck rather than otherw ise. European origin 
of Munda on the basis of still smaller niiitibcr of Austric 
terms scattered in some languages in Soulh Asia at (he 
hunting-gathering stage. All those dialects could not be 
genetically explained as members of ihc throe fsniihcs. 
Familial identity seems to have developed withrmerger of 
ihese into certain blocks due lo geogmphical pnoxtmity^ 
use of the dominant one among them for social institu- 
tioiis, religion, trade, and admini strati do, etc. What we 
call PIA h Aryan not in racial or linguistic terms, but in 
cultural terms alone, h is a synthesis of many dialects 
from which abenation of Dravidian or Austric may be a 
butchers Job, not of a good linguist. A large number of 
icrms deemed to be tndo-Aiyan ore South Asian but not 
Aryan alone, ti is due to its assimitoiive compulsjotis and 
dissipative obligatioru; thal Indo-Aryqn emerged as the 
must powerful of them all and spread over a vast area 
under their cultural dominance. 11 is because of the Indch 
European obsession that linguists talk of borrowings from 
Austric and Dravidian into Sanskrit^®. Terms which could 
not reach other Indo-European areas but were found in 
[>ravidiaii or Austric were deemed to be bonowings fram 
these languages. But if we start from India, we may find 
even Austric terms in indo-Europe an branches^*, li is 


becatase of ihc same dynamics that we have a number of 
idcniifiable ^Dravidian' Eerms in European languages^ 

Merger of numeroux dialects into the liegemonic lan¬ 
guage, is rellected in a high percent of terms which defy 
familial boundaries on llie one hand, and on (he other, in 
variant phonemE^s such as g/j/y > gafn^afn/yam/gjfta/Jmn 
with no change in meaning. We have (he largest number 
of pbonenics in Sanskrit so os to encompass almost all the 
s^iunds available in all the Indian dialects. 

The real proHcm. how ihe barbarian Aryans gave 
high-cuhure terms, civil tnstiiulious. civic sense and civil 
and penal laws to the ^civiJiied non-Aryans' was never 
faced. Contribution of the ‘civilized non-Aryajis" to 
Aryans, according to the prevailing theory, was limited to 
a small number of rernis related to paltry things mostly 
onomatopoeic in naiuro, such as gumzfn, kufkum, dardu- 
Fti, and wiichcrafL phallus worship and homicidal ronrru. 
Even a passing comparLson could t^ng down the entire 
edifice of Indo-European and its inroad into noti Aryan 
South Asisl 

An interesting point to be noicd is thal pricu- to dis¬ 
covery of Harappan civiljz.aiioci, linguists, on the basis of 
social and linguistic evidence, believed tlint the Brahai 
people appear to have migrated ffom pcuinsulnr India*I 
In those days it was also suggested ihai "‘DravidaiLs came 
from the some region as that of Aryan and almost at the 
same tiitie"^\ It was only to deprive ihc Vedic people of 
the authorship of Harappan civilizaliofi that the tone and 
timbre changed and the music continues ad nauxeom. 

In cIcKhing we have people claiming Aryan legacy, 
bving in jungles and hills''*, naked or nominally clivj. 
Some of them used mauhjn or a thick rope of muHja as 
girdle around iJicir loin to cover them, others wore ajm or 
goat/decr skin. We have ‘historicar accounts that earlier 
man moved naked and only later thought of covering his 
body. By the time we roach lodo^Eurt^an stage he was 
wearing linen clothes but even this evidence was disti}rt- 
cd in favour of conjectuml sewn dress'*. 

In socrifidal histtMyr ihcne ait cleai indications of 
human sacrificell It was followed by animal sacrifice 
shifting from the bigger lo smaller one. iHumately animal 
made of com flour was symbolically sacrificed as a sub- 
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stitutc of fivefold animaJs'*. 

In coiijugaJ history ww find qccounis of the wild stage 
when 00 moral iiy was attaobed to sexual bahavicKir. 
Women of a group enjoyed complete freedom like birds 
and beasts’', This was followed by a stage wlien couples 
ived together with an amount of pemtisszveness, Fmolly 
strong bonds of fidelity was imposed on the fetiinle'“‘, 
altliough no such obligation was imposed on man, 

^eir technique to produce fire by churning is con¬ 
fined to trqpical world, but not confined to Aryan ised sec¬ 
tion alone. Mamage in Ohnnuk tribe of eastern UP, can 
not he cercRionised unless the hridegioom produces fire 
by chuTTung, even if it lakes the entire night to chum. This 
shows not only the antiquity but also the sanctity and cul- 
turaj depth of sacrificial rtfe. 

Wc may go on elaborating these developments 
mfiected in Vedic and Puraiiic history and in some cases 
surviving in fossilized insiituions. These developments 
throw light on the gradual progresis in every sphere of life 
nghi 6oin the huming-gaibering stage. They also reflect 
the ambience in width these developmenls took place. 
Indo-European practices and instimtions are known to us. 
They reflect the final point of this history. These devel- 
opments are pre-lndn^European, syslcntaliLnliy preserved 
only in India. They are crucial in delcmiinaiion o^ the 
nature and home of 'Indo-Eiintpeans*. 

Hie collective memory of South Asia goes down to 
unfathomable depths of time. It has no memory of these 
people coming from outside. It has. on the contrary, cni- 
cial bits to decisively prove thm they rose to higher stages 
of development in ihe same surmunding in which they 
composed their immortal poetry banded down to us. The 
buds that they had intimate association with ore 
cakr3vak=*{Anas Casarca) suka^ (pamn}. s3rika 
(ropanSka, that is, Tardus Salico), sakutiia^^ ferow), 
kopota^ (dove), hmsd^ (swan), mayiira^ fpcacock), 

t.e, ga/ufnim (eagle, vulture) which are deeply 
mtegrated in fiidiait social aesthetics both high and low. 
The beasts that they tamed (elephant), domcsticalcd or 
attempted to tame (lion, monkey, bear, snake) or tamed 
with little results (onlelope) an; all culturally and aes¬ 
thetically part of higher and lower traditions. 


Man at his gathenng stage collected such ripe fruit 
that ^Id be dried and kept for longer period. Diy fruit 
may be a gt«d indicator of the natural habitni of a people. 
It appears that ptprda (Ficus Rdigiosa), adutnbara (Reus 
Clomcmta). pUksa (Ficus Infectoria) and nyaemdla 
(Ficus Endica) were the only source of dry fruit to them, 
Thai was erne of the reasons why these plants enjoytsd 
^lal status m Indian culture. It is often repeated in the 
firahmanas that udumbarn is highly envigomting. There 
was a school namely jiving fancy for ptpalo 

fruit- , They valued puma (Butea Frondosa) perhaps for 

leaf which could be sLtched m make a plate, so valu¬ 
able diinng the pre^tteiy days. Such plates are still in 
^al demand, specially on the occasion of ceremonial 
feasts Other plants which enjoyed favour included pine 
(pitadam. devadttm. as soutce of timber), risso and 
as wood for axle and huh of their wheels), bam¬ 
boo for roofing and birch {bhSrjaparni for its bark used 
as paper). Some of the plants that were found in the coim- 
tnes of iheir visit were named by them after them in case 
iMy had some resemblance with them; pine, hitch (< 
hh£lrja>, poplar (<ptpala}, tremuJus (adj to poplar< 
asvatttui, a case of semantic transfer). 

Animal domestication by Um Indo-Aryans (by which 
we mean Indo-Aryan speakers) started with aja. goat. 
^ ovr. sheep^-. Avi - sh«p, literally meant *thc protect¬ 
ed one . Ji appears ihai they killed the male goat for meat 
□s It produced nothing but avoided killing the male sheep 
as well as ft produced wool and hence this appellation. It 
leads us back to Mchrgarfi lA when cattle, buffalo and 
ass had not been domesticated. 

Gather!ag-htmting was being pi^ticcd not only from 
ten or twenty thousand years bp. It was there for him- 
drt^ of Ihousaod yeais. The Asuias stuck to this practice 
and as it has been repented time and again, both the Dc vas 
and Asuras were indisUnci ethnically. Their society was 
composed of the same composite stock due to a pro- 
longed period of neighbourly contact, intermingling am! 
!iitcf.breedlng*\ Their dislinciion rested cm ihcir ways of 
life and value systems. Because of this difference, perpet- 
uation of one threatened the very extsience of the other. It 
led to bloody fights for milleimia. The tension survives 
even today when encroflchmcnt on tribal wood lands by 
ilu civiUzed section forces them cojisiantfy io shrink and 
Withdraw. It creates retenlmcmt and greater dislike for 
civifized sections and slows the pace of change among 
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LheiTi. 

According to om sources^ man hod divided the land 
{hillii, valleys, foresti and plains) righr at d\£ gathering 
filage^. Gaihcifing and hunting was practiced by aU and so 
except temtorifll transgressions there was little occasion 
for dispute. Raising plants so long tt did not disturb the 
ecology 'Was eticountgcd. The tribes that collected rice 
ajHl other sumtucr grains started planlalion of wild rice 
shoots in order to have better yield over a larger area at a 
very early stage of plant doHiesticaiion. Wild rice — tinn! 
dhana'^ — is as yet collected from shallow ponds, lakes 
and low lying aims, and used as non-cereal diet cm days 
of ‘fasting\ Rice plantation ia waterioggsl cfcared 
no problem. It called for simple uprooting of shoots from 
an area where it grew wild in density nod planring it with 
the help of simples: sticks, even with nuked hands. They 
collected sy^^iMa {Pimekum Frum^macitum) as wrll^*. 
We have no definite infoimaiion regarding other plants, 
but the two figure in a time depth and lechnoJogical pri- 
mnoy that it may safely be said iliat collection ami dmncA- 
ticatjon went smoothly with hunfing-ptheting. For 
example, course black rice was offered to Nirriti. The 
husk of tied was pealed off with the help of nail at later 
stage as well for ritual purposes as a survival of the old 
practice. This dcfiniicly refers to a stage when mortar had 
not been invented as we find in the RgvediL It miisl be 
pointed out that according to our sources the Devas had 
come to their 'present' abode nrst from tt^ west bid east^. 
This is also borne out by the grains used in ritual offer¬ 
ings. Except Vanina barly is not offered to the old deities. 
They are offered some or the other variety of ricct milleh 
gavedhtikn, etc. mostly from galliering stage. 

The uouble started when they wanted to undertake 
agriculEirre on an extensive basis, r.e., to stretch or 
expand the sacrifice. Now they were under obligation lo 
clear the forests by bnmini. It had many serious implicfi- 
lions. It was unethti:^ to ruin ihc same trees and plants 
that had been their sotnee of sustenance. Secondly, there 
was an amount of uncertflinTy as lo the success of agn- 
cultuic. Thirdly, it was labour inteTt.vivcT while gathering 
was e^ual to reaping exercise in the caJtrc chain of agri¬ 
cultural openitions. Agricuhiire, according to our sources, 
wai not a choicei bal a compulsion. This shiialion arose 
after a prolong^ spell of aridity when natural resaurees 
had exhausted. 


In mythical language the earth, during that penod of 
anaichy, concealed all the grains '^^Ithin. itself^ . King 
Pfthu, progeny of Vtnn fSuii) ihieatcned the earth but it 
ran in fright in ihc guise of a cow. Ultimately earth sub¬ 
mitted and agreed to release all the corns in the form of 
mUk provided 

Prthu arranged for a calf and levelled the uneven 
earth. Manu had become a coif in this milking exercise-^ 
Obviously, this is too simplified a version of a very com¬ 
plex development. 

What we know from other accounts, initially, gods 
ihcmsclvcs started tilling^. They cleared the eairth uf 
bushes and slmibs with the help of Tire. Th<?se gods were 
the first farmers and the users: of fire in production tech- 
nology. They discovered the secret of lira in the course of 
metallurgy Thus developed the gieai divide among the 
Ihc sons of the soil which rang ibiough the entire histo¬ 
ry,'**^ We may only point out I hat this contention centied 
around agriculture and other advances in the course of 
time. The Asuras refused to advance beyond gathering 
and hunling, TTiey protested at every step the gradual 
eckcroachmerit of peasantry over their land biit were 
defeated, earlier when they were powerful and far out¬ 
numbered the Devas, through ihc ixicks played on ibcrn 
by ihc Devas, and later because of organised strength of 
the I>evas ta the Aryans. IL is notable that the institution 
of state and kingship ofose initially to thwoit the designs 
of the huntcr-gnlhcrcis, Vitras*^. 

The Vcdic sources admit thoi at the out S4?l dicy were 
so tormcnied by the Asuni that they hod to run from one 
area lo the other.'*^ The measures adopted by huntcr-gth- 
cfcfs to dislodge the farmers was to plunder their crops 
when the same were not fully ripe, to lift their animals. 
Where the Devas were suspected of burning the wood¬ 
lands^., they attacked and killed them. The kgend that 
Sil3 the goddess of furrow was bom out of the pitcher 
filled with the blood of Brahmans wiu«.jj nod been buried 
urKkr the sciL which rose to anmliilate them, tells vol- 
ufoes about the initial sacrifices of the picince^. The 
Asuras are ooimaUy shown as roajiiing in forests, 
vfimrrgir, ferocious ghora and gkpniiiiiksUr disturbing the 
sacrifices dkvarxisd^^ earing raw flesh knivydifci. pisdm, 
no scleral bonds, no culture, who beccmne a threat with the 
fall of nighL The obsessive fear of the Devas, that U 
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Aryans horn the Muras nrny be soniewhm ^laggeralcd 
hill nol tolnlly fulse. They are uLso shown eTijoyieg: ihe 
pratectioTi of their haughly i.hiefs who openly challenge 
the Aryans and violate them in every corveeivabk manner. 

It showTS the strength of and the threat posed by the 
hunlcrs-gatherers. But lower mode of prndticlioti could 
hardly withstand the onslaught of \hc higher one. Tlie 
were ullimaicly defeated by Devos not by anils'^ bul by 
gnulLiaJ burning of the forest land, i,e. molmhavi^'^ and 
through ogricuituriLl produclioDn i-c. \hc stikomcdha'^, i.e,. 
Agriculrure gitaranieed them nourishing diet and freedom 
from sickness and rnalnumtian'*^. This dislinclion 
between physicol suppnissioti and virtual victory is very 
imporumt. 

The solution sought by ilie Aryans lo live and pros¬ 
per enjoying their peace was to clear liirger tract of forcsl 
and bush land th+in they could cullivnre. There w cw a vast 
traei of buffer fand Icfi as inisiurc so that the wild tnbes 
and animals could not dimclSy attack dieif crops and 
homesiend. The Aryans used this land for grazing iheir 
own animals.Thcy organised on a bigger scale and faced 
them joinily* Thus, they ckim, arose the institution of 
Slate and kingship in aider to thwart the Vrtrm with the 
Tirst solid foundation of farming. This entailed same con- 
tmetuaf obligations cm die part of the people, it is thus dial 
Mann who ftfoduced M ihe fertile land, got infatimicd 
with tier and violaied her viiginiiy !t is thus that Munu 
become the pioneef fanner, the first king and the first 
lawgiver at the same time- 

A section of Hunter-gadKifeifs that had been dis¬ 
placed from their nmural hahitai because of Utc cncroaclv 
ment by the Aryans had to ynn ibeir work force or dds- 
apravar^o. The Aryans, to ensure greater safety and 
peaceful life, also tried somutivalc them lo switchover to 
animal husbandry and farming. This they called extension 
of sacrifice, yajoa visfar^ oryojna This cxIeth 

sion was partly aggressive and partly pursmsive. Even In 
epics, die princes who deftal the troublesome Astiras do 
not usurp their tcmlory, but hand it over lo the one ftnm 
arming ihem wliu has adopted the new value syslem. Thus 
smrtcd a spare of land reclajiwiitjn in new areas and intro- 
auction of civUiBcd way of life in socieLscs which had 
remained al huniing-haLbeitng stage. 

But in bet ween the iniliol experiincnts m agricullure 
and consolidation of farrnmg as primary saiirte of sustc- 


naiKC, tlim is n long gap in which numcraus trials and 
CTTtjrs ore reported in the Vbdic tradition. ll involved ini- 
Lin! unceruiinlies in detennining the comet season for 
sowing^^p which could be solved only after developing 
elementary astronomyp i.c„ minule cib^ervaiioii of the 
cycle of stime of tlic planets and changes in position of 
ihe mansions of stars. The hunter-gatherers had not to 
worry about it. Even simple insights, such as preservation 
of ficed frutn moths and fleas took its own lime. They 
mixed ash with the grains !o preserve the seed.® tt also 
invotved humhiingt controlling and using da: animals for 
traction, which took a long time.^ ti is reported that ear¬ 
lier they yoked cows but it was soon found that they could 
nc5t bear the stress. L 4 tlcr they evolved technique of cas- 
traunn and contml nf calves* to humble tliGin to be used 
ns draft animals. 

The boldest assertion of this Aryan izal ion program 
and its .vilutofy results is found in the Rgveda, defining 
the Brya-vruia « d^c resolve lo promolc and propogale 
civilized way of life*^ This was n conlimiing campaign^ 
the first of its kind. It continued throughout ihe period of 
and area of their dominance with necessary changes 
acconiirig to the level of culture oi the lime and place. 

Tliis plan, os we read from this verse, included: 

(i) Propagation of language and philosophy of life 
including belief system fi*r4£iAnmJ. ^sence of Indo- 
Aryon to the froniers of Asia, in facU through the entire 
Indo-European expanse along with mythology, rituals 
whose puriiy utid lucidity fades the foilhcr we g«j from the 
Sorasvali valJcy in whiueva direction is a verilahle proof 
of this daim. 

(li) Animal busbundry which basicafy altered the use 
of dumestiented animals They were ju-st u 

source of meal to the herders in other areas. Now animals 
were domesticated primarily for exlroclion of milk and 
olher dairy products. Only those animals which did not 
yield milk (such as starj/vasA vrsa/Uksmui, i.c. a 

barren or sterile cow, bull* a male goat) were killed for 
nieot. Dependence cm milk products reduced the number 
of animuls needed for supporting a family as disprupor- 
donaicly iarge number of animals were killed in the coun- 
iries bereft of Aryun impact. Tltis balanced sense of econ- 
mny inlroduccd a change in inan-animal relationship and 
laid the foundation for use of animaU in agricullural and 
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ncin-agricultural opcnilions. This may partly explain why 
vegetarianism became such a powcrfiil mavement in 
[ndla 

(iii) Piirming and imdcrsLandohly, skills and crafts 
mbicd to forming (os&dbih}. 

(iv) Horticuliiire - gardening, floriculture, pLmtitig 
vegetabJes and fruit plants and creepers (vanaspatln)-^. 

{v) Search of new londs where eanh was plain and 
ranning manageable (pnhivlm}. 

(vt) Expldroiion of moiintiineous areas, understand¬ 
ably, for minerals (parvatonl 

(vi) New sGurces and couises dF water including the 
sacriricial device for causing rain (tipah). 

They were naturally proud of their being itbemlly 
charitable Uudnimvahf as they have spread civilisation 
across the world ni the Sun rising in the sky tllummotcs 
the world- 

This assertion occurs bi Book X* which is supposed 
to be modem. This is not the only vetse to suggest such a 
venture. There ore many more. Take from the same Book 
X three verses in Griffiths rendering: 

'They strode through all the regions with vicioriotis 
mighu establishing the old immcasumble laws.... 

'*lu two ways have the sons established in his place 
the A^ura who finds the light; by the Third act. 

"“As fathers they have set their heritage on earth, their 
offspring as a thread continuously spread our. 

*'As in a ship through billows^ so through regions of 
air through all toils and troubles. 


'Tlalh Brhoduktha brought hh $e^i with glory, and 
placed it here and in the realms tKyorul ui-** {/?^^.X.56.5- 

7^ 

This rentkrring is Jittery, as Griffith fnili lo die 
context following Say ana. They have treated the depar¬ 
ture of the son of Brrhadukih to the forlhesi sutlions where 
his agents and men are settled os departure to the sphere 
tif the Sun, or heaven. They ccntld not imagine the spread 
of ‘Aryans" in distant eouniriesk which in Ihcir nllegorical 
language was their paradise, as very explicitly mentioned 
in Aihorvavedn 111.15 and dLscussed by us,^ They failed 
to take note of generations of gtadtiat migraiions and 
solid work done by the forefathers of the Vcdic folk in 
those countries. This limitatiem is understandable- Bui 
why did they fail lo note that the deity or rfevvtrd of fimcf ^ 
ary hymns Is Yama, not v^rdevdi who include 

minor deities or deified entities such os mouniniit, ocean^ 
fiveri, forests, winds, mrirnlj, £tiviiu. rsunclouds. thunder- 
Sturms, plains, nights and day, cow»« the onJinaiy men i,c 
puftm j{$nds, whose dupleasure or disturbance could 
make their journey perilous and os such they specially 
pniy ihat they may retdoin munincenL In many of dw 
hymns addressed to ihe hints of onward or 

return journey are vmy clcnr*^. Griffith did not bodier to 
ihink how any one could Ink* pride in the death of his son, 
bnw could he boost of having established his seed or 
progeny in yonder lands. He hurridly tnuislates mjas os 
region of air, forgetting that the term has been used in 
unmistakable earthly contexts, partkn'om rajas^^. 

The reason why Brhndu.kUia is j^aid to have travelled 
to the inaccessible and distant corners of the 'world' safe¬ 
ly. pwdisur prrhivyds^ jva^dhliJi atidurgmi v/jvdr as if 
making a journey in a ship through seas around the earth 
IS that he stationed his men (pmjd} in substantial numer 
(praidryant puritdh prajd mu) at those centres in yonder 
lands inhabited by other Bibes f/acirertij in fortified or 
enclosed sctllemenis fAvamu fidadhm, dvnrrfu ^dad 
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dhdt). In OUT previcHi^ pub1iciiii(Ki<i. wc bml submUtcd that 
tiw? foftificct sdllcmcnLs on hi]l& in Kut^on setting 
be Indian sciilcre wIk> made oJl an-djigcments tn safeguard 
Uicm from local population whtttc standard ctf life was 
incnnipunibly low and caltui’c distinct. The s-enes above, 
sped ally the fifth of the hymn, refers to their sett lenient 
in ureas which had not been scaled cariicr * pStva 
tthdmdni tuniid ntinidnd. The fonified setdements sup¬ 
posed to be Aiyan in Dashly Culiiue ntay be also 
expinined by 6th and 7di vemes. Tlic uriginid Oid fntlo- 
Aiyan being iti all semblances ilte oldest iiniotig all the 
brandies of IndivEuropean, we may nllow the latter to be 
synonymous with the OIA and its Eimipcan l^rniidies to 
Imvc bnuichcd off from its terminnt centres. 

flic Iranian^*, Latvian**, and ,Sumerian sources con¬ 
cede that civilizing impulse reached there, ready made, 
front east and in former cases fnim South Asia. They 
could not make as deep an impact in Sumcrin as we find 
in case of ihe other two. Scholars have not been able to 
identify Sumerians. Ii would be a ntocken to identify 
them as South Asians. At the liest we may talk ol u small 
number visiting that area with elements of an advanced 
culture and absctibcd by die local people who bene 11 led 
front I lie ir contact and whose tradition thankfully remetn- 
bered this debt. 

The Kurgan people represent a complex rather than n 
people nr a culture But even so, Gimhutos. one of the 
advocates of Kurgan Culture as the reprcscnialivc PIE 
culture concedes that ngricutlurc was introduced in that 
area by a new element coming from llw East.** 1l this area 
which wua responsible for spread of ngitculture in 
Europe.** 

Within a short period of time agriculture is intro¬ 
duced over Q Inige ntca according to sensibilities of the 
people and physical cotidilions, exploiting local resourees 
and skills, in die entire area where Sanskrit was spoken or 
its locally coloured languages arc spoken. 

As fur asva is cnnccmed. according to our source it 
was not horse at the initial stages, hui ass**. It was import- 
cd from Rann of Kutch Ihiotigh Indus and u.vcd for tran,s- 
portation. Only later the Aryans came to know of fine 
breed of horse which they trained and ssild in die world 
market. There is no dispute regarding introduction of 
horse thniugh Ihe Indo-Ary tins as ail tlic terms regarding 


horse and wheel m early stages are found lo be Indo- 
Aryan, not eveti Indo-lrnniun. No such credit i.s given to 
them for domesticuiion and propagulion of the ass. It is 
likely that ass was also fntrodticisd by thcni earlier than 
generally believed. i.c. at Ihe initial sLngcs of internation¬ 
al trade link. At least Indian tmtiilion emphatically makes 
such a claim. 

Cattle domestication, propagation and dcificatinn of 
cow poults to South Asia, We know tlial due to exacling 
climate of Inuj. caldc stock deterjurated very shortly 
despite Ihe fact that grain was added lo their feed. 
Babyhiniatu, therefore, imporlcd fine breed of hulls** 
tmm northern Iran lo impove their cattle breed But 
northern Iran and southern Central Ask (Bactria- 
Margiana Complex) was not known for its entile wealth. 
Its favourite animal was camel, A flourishing trade in cat- 
lie in India is reponed from all available sources. So 
tnuch so that cattle etijoycd parity with currenev. Even 
thougli Silver, gold, understiuidahly tn chips, ptecious and 
M-ini preciou!; sTi>ncSi+ cupper etc** were freely in uspC itnd 
gram yield was high, anything could be bought in 
exchange uf a cow. Ihe Rigvedic verses refer to cattle 
being earned liirough roads in hundreds tind thousands to 
some destinations.Aveslan verses refer In cattle liaving 
come tired from journey and iiiiplorre for olfering them 
water and fodder^ which is not applicable in carw of cat- 
lie having returned from grazing land. In India the 
Yadavas nr Yatlu.s are specifically mentioned for their fab¬ 
ulous animal weailh.^* Animal trade route lending from 
Oujnral to Dubylnnia via northern Iran can he traced with¬ 
out much dimculiy. Presence of typical Kmthi hulls nn 
Harappjn sculs is uninjstaknhte. The sutne or slightly 
more hallow attached to cattle is found in Ai'csta that fs 
found in the Vedic tradition right from the Rgveda. 
Despite the dctficaliun of cow in Rgveda. people ate heef 
tm evident from the appeal to shun killing of cows ” Only 
later cnmpicte ban on beef eating conld he imposed. In 
Avesta we find the fmal stage of complete ban. If we 
reverse ihe coiir.<ic tahuobeef eatingc taboo can not be 
explaincil. 

Acomporison with west Asian cultural horizon with 
South Asian scene coiroboratc-s die claim of the pocLs m 
greater depth We may cue Shaffer and Lichtenstein on 
the subject: 
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“Amilher facipr at Mehrgath Jtug^csiing mdigcntius 
development of l«od prwluciioti in the piutern of domes- 
tit animal utilisation. Al the dose of the tenunie ncoJiih- 
it. flr peri.^ JI. after cn. 45.000 B.C. domesUe tattle 
aecounled liir 60% of the unjmal remains. Allhcaigh the 
lrec|iienties of cattle bones in die later chalcolithic and 
bronze age periods ol Mebrgaih never equalled perjcKl tl 
varying between 35^0% (Meadow IWl. Jarrige and 
Meadow }95l2i] fi7), they remained mudi higher than m 
udjaeeni Southwest Asian regions (Caloi et al. 1977- 
Mcadow 1086; 1987; Zeder 1991} and, at conicrnporarv 
and culturally related Indus Valley sites, cattle frcipien- 
des ranged as high ati 70+% (Pbssehl and Raval 19K9; 
172-176). Allhough similar species were domesiicuied 
elsewhere, tlie pattem in which human actors atiangcd 
them in South A.sia was disiinctivc to the region,,. 


^senl despite nch cattle WTcalth. Righi from Mchrgarb 
South Asia excelled in food productitHi. Shaffer and 
JJchlciislein nnie: 

'Hit: numerous anril subsiuntiol niuil hffck “gm- 
nancs tniilr by \l\c clas<3 uf i^crriml IIA al Mcln^arb, in rhe 
first half of the 5th mitJennium B.C,. suggests a concern, 
unparalleicd in conlcmpnrary cultures, for suqiiLS pm- 
ductirin. irrespective of what was stored in them"^’*. 

These granane.H (Srtlitnii uje spccitlcully mentioned 
1J1 the Rgveda^’ and pruttiinetilty present holh at 
Mfihenjiidam and Haroppn cartloads of foodgrom was 
reportedly IransporleU from Ibrmyiird to the owner's 
house which was sufficient lo feed Jhous^uids^. 


‘'Moreover, available chronolngtes (MtHwe 1985) 
indicate Mchrgarh with compamble si>uiJi west Asian plic 
nmnena which, combined with the absence of conlcnipo- 
luiy fojjd producing groups on the Injniun Wateau. argues 
agai n si diffusi on c xpa n sion”. 

■• ..In comparison with sheep and goal.s. cattle have 
Inigcf and (ess vcnsatile paslurngc requirements, cannot 
range as faraway from water, mature and reproduce more 
slowly nnd require a greater labour investment. On the 
other hand tliese factors are compensated for by a gretiiei 
quantity of dairy and non-daiiy secondary products and 
by Ihcir use for iructionf Oiihl and Hjort 1976: Russel 
1988; Zeder 1991). Givtii these circumstances a prefer¬ 
ence (or caiilc, after 5f«Xl B.C, undoubtedly inriueiiccd 
other social, economic and polilical relalfon.ships and 
suggests tliat euliural developments in South Asia did not 
simply parallel those in Southwcsi Asia, where ETOup.sdid 
tii)L liavt; u ctimparablc 

In a word South Asian economy was cuttle intensive 
from the mill millennium B.C. hut those who notes inci¬ 
dence of cattle in the Rgveda failed lo check ihe Mature 
intd Early Harappun archacofogy. Obsessed as ilicy were 
with pttstcira! image they failed to lake note iniensive 
□gnculiure with cattle a.s draft ammal is attested from tfw 
earliest verses of the Rgveda (landed down to us. 

Hie misgiving regarding primiiiv^ level of famiing 
by ihe Aryans was complementary to tive p:i5iorai fixa^ 
tions. As mcniioncd cariicr, pastoial contexts are almosi 


some, even Caspian Sea j.v named after (he river and per¬ 
sona! names already known jn Scniih Atio. 

We, Iherelore, lind (hat tfie claim of itie Vedic Aryans 
Ki K- Imrhingcn of liortiealture, agriculture atkl animul 
usbaniity is vindicaied beyond rcpruol in unimnl hiis- 
hantlry Uicireltccliial comribuiion wils cxtntcliim of milk 
and milk prixluctfi lhai provided a soutve of proirin Bni 
tl^ stage at which wc meet them tn the Rgveda was far 
advanced, Conlrajy to tlic general iipinion, Rgvetlo is the 
document of an urban sockty. showing only rourgmal 
tnlerc,sl in agriculture and animal imsbnndrv although vil- 
Jage economy primarily depended on the latter ones 
Cattle figure frequently in the Rgveda, Their number m u 
group js brg,, 

WVin,46,.W there is miinisiak.-ih!c reference tn casfniied 
bulJocks whose set,mg and proper use nccd.s no elabora¬ 
tion In TX.15.4 and IV.2. JR agam a pack hillock Js cho¬ 
sen (or simile. Tn V,2.4 the pnet likens the forest fire to the 
herd ot bullocks moving m the Held, in case of caule 
given ,n chnrhy as in kV. l.KfJ; V|ir.4.20 ihe sctling is 
h bait because no herder nr former can give such a large 
^niber of catUe to anyone. lU bull, vrjuhha. is an ep,- 

rmih» ,h, 

denies - Soma. BrtiiimiiniLspali. Rodra. etc Hardly ever 
di^s It refer to stee«. and (here too, ,t ,s found harnessed 
m carles nr Citrrj'ing load. 

On Ihe hosts of close study of the text we have come 
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lo the c^rnciiivioR fhsii Rgvedn h a ckx’umcnt. Its 

oW piirlifiti cnv£rs the 5oras%'al ssiagE of SamsvaLi-lnditis 
civili/^tiuh and the late porticwi belong:^ lo Imlus phase 
Aryans were 'm cotituct with foreign ctiynines hoiJi 
through land lowie and sea itmte during the S^nvat phuse 
as well but ihk cnnlmrt ijlfeagthens and accfnires a hege¬ 
monic mk dunng Indus phiise and started shnnking and 
withdrawing wi(h the uitrmatc death el ^orasvati. Tfiis 
aspect has ihu heen unElcrsiood Scholars appear eoaf used 
about Its iinplicaLidns and, as such, they try to hmld a 
case in favour of Aryan advance exactly from the same 
posts ami tame areas which clearly hear the Harafipan 
stamp and therefore evinces inlerehangeahilily of 
Hanippan and Vcdic dvthzattnns. Writes Eidosy: 

*'As must be evident from the foregoing^ we are a 
long way from fully eomclating the linguistic ami the 
aichaeolngkaJ evidence. Wc, may, however, note ihe 
existence of an extensive inlcrm;ttoi) network liirking 
Ccniml Asia and Smaih Asia frimi the middle of iJw 3rd 
tiiillennium B.C. onwards. It was inirtated by ihe 
Hurappuns’ demand for rnineral resources such as lapis 
and tin. hul maintained even afrer the end of the 
ftttcgiiition Era on the indus. Along the TiHiie of this net¬ 
work ctreubicd not only raw rnaleria];^, hul also a rich 
fcpcrToire of rnlcriKts Irei^uetilly Msocialcd with the dis¬ 
posal of the dead und rilLiab w^hich came to be adopted 
by ethnic groups speaking Endo-Iranian lAngimges. Tluu 
some of Ellis ttiteroL-iinn c mailed die movement of pecipl^s 
hui been ^hown by Htbcn and Lamhcr-Karlovs ky in tlieir 
study of burittLs" consequently, Ehc last centuries of the 3rd 
and the first centuncx of 2nd milknruum B.C. refjrcsents 
Ihe facsE archaeological dating for ihe entry of Indiv 
Aryan langungcs into Ihe bsirdrrlimd of South 

It is easy to see how the very spread lo ami with¬ 
drawal fnim die business centres in the Nirdcfland and 
Central Avia is reversed lo show the advance of Indo- 
Aryans Inwards India li is because of disturbed per¬ 
spective of scholars who istiil rhmk that ihc Vedic sociciy 
was pa^EonU nnd ihcicfore luid nothing to do wiih the 
Hnmppims. Vedic sehnlm^hip has sufTered j sei back 
bolh in Tndta and Oiilsidc. Tninslahofis of texts were done 
at a Umc w hen ischtdiirs Itad In gn^pc in the darkne^v^ I nr 
there was nti mnlerinl culture Jti give them a right per¬ 
spective. 'fliis was the reason that mtjst of their ntndering^ 
arc incoliercnt. The fun of it is that I be same people have 
been shown, some times iji the same hymn, as being 


robhed of rheir weatih ;md indulging in raid as wch, by 
translators Fitt example we jjmy lake the first verss nf 
hymn Jt>3 of Bock X which Griffith iiunslared as: 

“Rir ibcc may Indra bold ly speed itie car Lhai wcji ks 
on ridict side. Favour us, much invoked t in this mosE glo- 
nctis! fight ogiiinst the ndders of our wealrh''. 

and the second verse as: 

""LiKTse in the wind the wniaan‘% robe w;is streiiming 
what time she w^on a car-load wemh a thdusand. 

Tile charioteer in fight Wiis Mudgalani: the Indra's 
dart, hed-ped up ihc pri/c of battle'' 

The reason is \lml striving to prove the ‘Arynns" a 
war-loving hwde. Ihcy rendered aJI the synonyms of prof¬ 
it and gain as bmyi all preparations frir trade and min^ 
ing opcratii.^n^ as war preparBlions; alhbe icrms for cara¬ 
van as army and all cnunicls with robbers and thieves as 
WiLT. They arc therefore quite a! odd with their own ren¬ 
derings. They try to create :in impressEon ihai incohcnsni 
a]tfM>ijgb is iheir rendering, ihcy hnve miMlc dieir best 
efforts to create an onler out of chaos, adding notes, 
explunalions and coniments from S^yana and/or other 
iutcrprclcrs. They might have done their best, hul we sim¬ 
ply do our worst by folluwing them hlindfoEd Whatever 
be their compulsi<uis, in fiict, they ha ve created a chaos 
out of onder. fntrinxii: analysis of the text is itself sulli- 
cient lo straighten the Iwisicd cord nnd a corrcctinn nf 
perspective can make more than eighty percent disoncnl- 
cd renderings cnbcrenl and consistent. Wc may cite one 
example from Say ana to show how luck of historical per¬ 
spective makes hts rendering absurd. Grifriih is equally 
iacoEnprehcnsible although not heingsaiisfied with 
S&yana he takes simple ineanitig iif many a wonJ. The 
verse in question Ls: 

3TRH I 

ft ^ li 

RV X. 28 . 1 < 

ITiis verse refers to commercial cxplnitatioti of tim^ 
her in coitsonancc wiih clearing of a wmcRlland and reeb- 
rmilinn of Innd for agricultural use. It iji highly significant 
as it provides in formal inn about the lechnique of trans- 
pDriation of timber ihrough rivers as well. Say ana could 
hardly reconcik lo the debasing ^dea of felling of trees 
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m^} 

jifitJ tniTLipurtatinn oF limber by gods. He thcrcFtwe ren- 
dcrit pfirxi^irn as lliunckrbolt (vnimji}i 
(woodland) as rain-clouds fvrjrr^ciAjcirtdiaywdaWfi/}, 
vrscamah (cutliogp felling) as cleaving Lbe clouds 
fmc^tidnxchindatt^oh), xudrvam (easily noalablc)as niin' 
water fs^thhuim 4 iFavamxm vrstyudiikajnl krpUam llwigs 
ami nulgTDWths) as water irti^udhitmiuiakami^ and dtihan- 
(i (they hum) as they muke it dry fi>r flciw of water 
(udiiknmt^itmiiffdrthiim sosd^yaniik ^rtid we have an 
incongruiDUS rcitdering tif tlw verse. The neuson is ihoi in 
each case, except one, vaksninn^^ as rivers irnidhstif. lie 
Ignores the plain meaning of the lenm to give a pcfspcc- 
tive ai the. cost of ecmsislency 

Griffilh renders ii as, The Deities apprcwached, ihcy 
carried nscsi- splitting the wood they came w ith their 
attendiinls. They Iciid gtKHl limber in the fire-rcccivtrs» 
and burnt the grass where they fokind tl gmwingr which 
is equally irtconsi^tlenl. He is as confused us and 

tries to read h in sacrifictai cantcxti twisling the mean¬ 
ing of rivers, to ■^uit ii as 'ilte-ncceivcr^ Be 

Orel! owed it^ act of cutting to splitting. He did both¬ 
er to accommodate " hnmt die gntss where they found tl 
growing" m this context. 

For a Cijrrect inieipreiaiinn plajn meaning of the 
words had to be taken. The verse had to be read in the 
light of RV. X. !4b,J tn w^hich carriage of limber by huh 
Uick-Oaits (ut gdvoi^iikjitima .•sarjatii froni forest is 
nrferred lo, nnd X. 155.3, in which unmanned limber 
floaling ihrongh die river dowm-s(mam+ where it had lo 
be harnessed, is referred in. There are tiumcruus verses 
relating to clearing oFeanh by huming shrubs and wtwd- 
Jands for forming.*^ 

Now WE may soiely infer that the gods reached fnr- 
csi with Ihcit mte wielding workforce for cutting die trees 
lo reclaim the land on a "big' scale. This upemlioti wa.s 
conducted in the summer. The trunks of the trees were 
earned to she dry hed of the nver and were properly tied 
lo form a flnoL With the oniwt of ram the float was 
liickrd down die swclhng nver_ The branches of the trees 
and shrubs and gnrsscs gtowing there were burnt lo clear 
the land. As wc know', there was a thriving Iradc in limber 
with the gulfeouatries in olden days, 

Tlie operatiofi of clearing shrubs ami wfKxhands fig- 
ures in numcTDiis voses in the Rgveda and is explained in 


the ^rflAmonfU as ihe past act of Devats w-ho made the 
earth fertile, Hrjasvmu irrigated, payasviitL high-yield¬ 
ing, and fit for settled hnhitalipo. jULnadya. 

According to them (he same is duii Fully rntlnwcd by men 
But due to his personal bias GrifFith ignores agriculri.iral 
aspect and stretches it to t\l a war ignorifig even SSyana, 
where he is deflnilely mom scnsihle.*'* 

Comsng to aithafeulcgical Eispecl wtr find Harapginn 
slotions like Manda and Rnp^ actively engaged in timber 
Ijadc.^ 

Wc rind llml Uw Aryans dn nol represent Ihc elite. Lt. 
thnl section alnne whicli was owner of I he land During 
the Rigvcdic Uttieji ihe elite section wa.v primarily 
engaged in trade and mining. In social context, al limes, 
it broadly covered the three upper enstes.*^ The common 
man was covered under the term pafita krxih^^ and 
and jane^. Inlcmnl reintions niiumg Ihc 
Ary lilts were nol sinoolh*®. Apart from I he krstk. the gen¬ 
eral working class including (be artisans, ihcne were 
domestic servants or bonded labourers, covered unikr 
ddsa pravuFgJ^. As ihc proper name suggests, 

the doniestjc servants were clnd differently. OcensjonaHy 
Indra punislied ihe vrtrd^, dd.'ids and aryds perhaps to 
protect the suffering iiias.ses« for otherwise he could not 
he the good pmlcclor in the same verses'*^ In other words 
wc come across a complex SKiety with internal tcnsiiin^ 
and extemnl threats. The idyllic picture of Ary:in society 
projected under colonial compuLsinns mu.^t change, if we 
want to understand llic I ext and the society m que^^tron 

Wc du nol find tbe Aryans wandering with aniin;ils 
ifirough gruring giTmnd.s, They proceed from a home to 
a .set destination ilituugh roads and water courses. In other 
words w'e tome across trafTic and tnifi.'ip 4 Trl in which 
asacs, bullocks, camck, horses, wagonis sakati carls, 
anas, chanots, ratha, cabs, sihurl and otxaiijoiially even 
IcMid-bcarcnh", hhumthnas arc put lo service. Tticy arc 
busy in navigniion widi boats and tl&abi of nil descrip- 
Uons from sincam-worthy ici scn-w^irthy oiks — drrrni, 
ramnj, pUivu, dafdlriird saidritjH, mmadhyd, ihvoifdtui- 
m, mvrtit, vaiartmthti, syenputd,. 

line text refers to extremely dark roads, afitlhyasan 
pajhn^-, nniibscurcd roods, cicf/nmmiiir open 

routes, difirf/i paihd^, underground pi^sage or a p;isisagc 
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Jewing thiTHJfh a tunnel, autos pai/ra**, enttj or approach 
routes, dpathn^, dcviani paths, vipatha^. allemaie paths. 
onupaika^, dirwt or sUai^t paths, Tjupath^, loilscime 
paths, vrjina /wt/ia*® roads leading to a distant phi n. 
prapatho}'^^, grand trunk raids mtBuapoiha^^, water- 
logged roads, vdnw pafA«'®», proper roared s.dhinfm 
padtei’W safe route, right courae. supatha^^, illttniinaied 
roads, jyotismdn ptirAo*^, comfortable roads, fajistha 
paiha^^, (IiLst-rree roads, arem ptaha^^, roads leading to 
a large number of important stations, saiwimygma 
paiha , troublefroc and convenictil roads, ruga anritfam 
pamftii"® tracks leading to the same destination, 
sfldhric/ndpo/Avd'“. ironk routes, ptuhaspatha^^^. rugged 
roads, asama suggestively doksitidpotlia or 

road leading to soaihern countries, padadaksina^^*^ 
descending tracks, av<irvdnct'>^ chariot-worthy roads, 
niydno'i* vartonf^lT. vartma"* and points from where 
roods tilTshoot in all directions vwticf*^*, etc. 

They are not war loving. They prayed that they might 
not come across the brigands in the course of their jour¬ 
ney Even so they had their encounters with 
Ihcm'^f Mostly they did succeed This was possible only 
when they outnumbered the rubbers. They, therefore, 
moved in caravans. We have frequent references To rrenfr, 
caravans'^. 

Beeause of this threat as well ns market compul¬ 
sions. there was an element of urgency in their move- 
lamits. A large number of terms signifying urgency are 
attested in the Rgveda. such as perpetual. q/arrB>^’, nnob- 
stnicied ajira'^. quicMnst'^; tifpro'^*, rrjvf'J’ 

turphutr'^, 

ntaksa'^, WiuramJ'^^ jycnrijdia'^ with the speed of art 
eagle, proceeding at the sp^d of sight, aks»avdvanah^^\ 
moving by or al the speed of wind, vAtaromM'^^ pro¬ 
ceeding at the speed of mind, mamynva*’^, dhtjavano^*^, 

i?U:, 

The distance covered by them in a single trip was 
very large. Even if we discount the aKstracl distances 
mentioned earlier, a hymn narrates the an^ciety of the rel¬ 
atives al home whose members had gone on some such 
mission hut hod not returned by the expected time while 
others had come back. They implore, “Let not Rasa. 
Anitablii, Kubhfi, Krumu, or Stndhu bold you hack. Let 
not the watery Sareya obstruct your way. May cveiythJng 
be auspicious for us.''*’” Enumeration of the rivers, fiere. 


Sd(et 

is from west to east, l^cause of die return journey. 
Obviously, they had truvelkd os far as Afghanistan, if noi 
beyond, This in not the only hymn of its type. Quite nnt- 
inaNhat wc frequently come across tomis like dflre, pare, 
pmavainsya pfire. par^vati, parake. pjirvaLsya prsthe. 
sanau adht. besides allegorical expressions of diva, 
aniaruk iinfariksa. 

Once the cironeous notion in these respects are cor¬ 
rected, die entire problem shall hectimc transparent. 

How hegemonje Horappan civilization was can liard- 
ly be judged unless we look at it with lefeietice of the 
dominance of its language. Ihdo-Eurnpean. But we have 
subimtted our observations on that aspea in our book'®, 
so we may skip it here. Here wc may only emphasis: ihni 
it was mvcniion uf wh«l that gave the Aryans obsolnlc 
control over their contendens''**. not excluding the 
Assyrians who, because of ihcir tough competition and 
fight for market control, were dubbed Asutas by the 
Aiyans and the name stuck to them, The Aryan horw'** 
trampled the Assyrians and the wheel packed them up, 

CfidclLismn 

There is no evidence in our knowledge from any dis¬ 
cipline to discount the claim.s made on the basts of the 
te.\tual materia] avrukhle to us. All the evidence from the 
length told breadth of Harappan eonhm area which delim¬ 
its the fndo-Arynn linguistic /one in and outside South 
Asia which appear discordant in any other scheme of 
ihin^ and puzzle the specialists match with the rare per¬ 
fection of loro bits of single hole once wc approach the 
problem from this angle. Even puzzles of the Indo- 
European 'world', which, includes Indo-Aryon influence 
zone via sccoiKlaiy centres as well, dissolve like sdt in 
water. 

There is dear evidence from Mehrgarii itself that 
some son of interaction with Central Asia hod staned 
nght from the inception of Neolithic period in South Asia. 

Wc may therefore have some justification to claim that 
sedcntism, fanning and protri-uTban developments along 
the approach roads got some inspiration al every stage 
fjnam Souih Asia. 

Mehrgarii is a submontane staiioti and despite its 
long life, its position, habiiational pfiitern, a few unique 
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&Eids - ivcKy. pipal motif, storage bins - point to the mum- 
land. The missing linlc responsible for the chain estending 
on the one hand to the sea (sea shells) and tm ihe other to 
central Asia fTtirquoise) was in Sarasvati valley for no 
other area satisfies all the conditions. Our souree vindi- 

Cvllcs iL 

Matura Harappan sites, such as Mofaenjodaro. start as 


Maium with all the characteristic features including uihan 
planning and fnimdalion with a consiniction of high mud- 
briefc platforms whose scale and proportion upsets us by 
its magnitude. There is no olhcr area pnamising such 
developments and high investmetu. Those who migrated 
to Indus sites had obviously suffered the rainaiion's of 
heavy floods and hud found the old home perilous b.s well 
as uneconomical. 
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NOTES ANt> bHrERENCTlS 


1. Shfrrait, A 1997 iryiJcit jthI bctuLviaairpJ i^vqUitickn ihe 

cnxi^mcc of modem huiiuuii asul ilx bci^initii^g of raniuiig. Air/r^uiiv 
7fi27l 17 
3Llbfd 

3. ‘^^Thir cvidirnfrortHTiimifU iiiui ttuLny iiii|»niita ^inkn p];iii£is ore of 
New Ciuinca anf;jnK c-g*- iugan;jknc, |wiunul5. ttreedfruit. probiihly cme 
qf ihe hauram^ perho^ cOtoniU. puuiUly the iwtnp IsiO and natoy |i^ 
crofH. ^r^gihcH ih^ hint iFjcinhaijJi. M 

Fkntl, AEdftmlui imd NieW GiUcica m the pi^Dil i>t | lonio Sa|Heiti ^apa ^ 
cw. VW l, |W2, J76-31&-1 

d Rood J 19^ Cultuic m cwty obon^^ Ausnidia, Otmhrjdfif 
Afi^hiuithguitt Jiwinal, Wl. 6, Ko. I. April 19%, 

5 Rcnfivw, C 19S7 AnAurifj/rJifjwfJiJ(LoMinnl 

6 Mulloiy. J P- T9S9 Ift Smfvh m/ iht ^ndfi-EMruiuivn. LondaiL. 

7. Aniuimatai, jtt < . Ih'uviiisiiJt l 4 n^tJiicjL 

g. Dytiu InsidpET (970 ttacLuruundl 'Nf]ii>ue' or 'EYideitue' ta cunipunb- 
livc lineiiiEticc. the cshc of Ibe Au^i^naun-Indo-Eafopcm hypolhau. 
In George Canloiui, (^Eoiry M.tlocnijigswidd sukd ALfntd 
tttfh-Euittpftin mti . f^iaiaddii^iia; *3- ( -^40- 

9. Ketiiiedy, K.A.k. (995 Ha%e the Aiyatti hven kknUrKd in nhe 

husiortc lenmin of Snilh Alia? B nJoElcUil imtiifOpoldcy iind conoqpls qf 
aitciem laeev. In Gcoi^ EnlEny. ifuia-Aiyimj SittOh Asfik 

BtilJn, New Yofi, 12-^ 

10. ppsiiion PR tmlia ii m compleT^ thuJ iL-rriA like godhiinu 
am he bst&r dcfi^^ from i ^eenertil term for ktn. ^wntci, *food 
HindidD & Ctiarie Jiiincmcr gnun cfq^ lo jyQ^ndkA^ H. 

to coipy, Tamil (T| k<idi, KomwItK) fualL Toda kodjsi, SkL 
lilcKihuini]^ Pi^niaa j^idiun. whedL 

Likewuc pm^i, (oasi, u imced baeklo Munda m whieh 2D eDWJKx= 1^4 
pana, 59 cuwfie* = one ponfl- Beaf^uU pun^jou -one njimi = 4 ppcc^ 80 
ermriei. S. K CholteOi Cokime a him (fom Tiikandueu If 1.3.206 in 
which Ski pma hn the wme miuc aa pHn bi Samidl i t. ttO qow'cries. 
iqg;gT=si!t ihoi the umt and the vtiJee might have Mumkri origin 
(CAeilff^^iL j.A IW f!€, Baffin tuui S.iC ChaSFfji, flp.niX 

jur ivot ns accuiiiLnudiaLve ai Df. CTiahcOi ii^ The dma appiairt io he 
moUived. The term Pail has beoi aisraMaJ wiih Potniatii^ ihe inha 
fttggcsird in be inhabictitig nofthctn Afghoriiiiari (Hplfchtiindl. 7Tie 
h(yifv}!tif(yr IL 198 L New tjclhi. j 59). u Wie waia lu daCHfc ihe directbia 
of Ihe fUwv of linguiitk In^te il b tssy lo m lE licfekmji (mm UHirih- 

ifcMi lo mifth-wiQi; ki^> kiid^> g jdto^ gifdhQithi> f^tndaftL' 

pdft/pan >fmtiiO‘Ft$Hi>Piinmrir. 

^ adti to it Tnythological euimtfti: aAi>ii£P. f)^ir/jj/vrtraiii> 
vrtrn^hnui Vftwfwa > Irannin Vtttlhfaghna; Doiui^ Dahttei Deva> 
Dmvux [ftrf jtfmnnin: xhi/l, sie 0, Smfk /995, X2h Aianu >Ahsrra 
>Aeiur:iA.tfyrmJiur 

LI IJ may U poHiited aril thaJ a «hcla-vv'ortiiig im Pre^A^ 

Dravidtan ckir^h tn SamkrU. came lu ihc cqacluBion ihat ihe ttmii 
havijis 'itig' and 'ang'» i portichrare Amine. He eoaeludcd ihm ^rFijpi. 
UbiKufiL AhrgflJd KalLnsa, TnlLnga, etc., are Aiiiilric.(Pra>ljj^ In 
Bjigchi, PC., and S K.Cluinerii* I lookinB at ihe bihI img 
u one of ila= utonipeat oomponenii ia English we ntay reccmiidcr ibe 
nacte. 

12. It if ctpjaJJy poKsibb dial they (Ibe BitiluiiiJ havenmie lo iheir pre^ 


sew kpeoUiy in ■ Lxunpsjauvdiy recent epoch (cf Denyi Bmy, Cenmx 
iiftiuim. l9ll/Vol IV, BaEndiiutai. p. t6B ja|.)amii leuilEoftl^ incnre^ 
menr of ibe same bed imd perhaps due Eo The same caus^ which have 
hmvght The Oraofu and die Malets af Dekkui to ChniiKNagpur or %he 
numad Idbcj of Eii^khiia ^ibicd by Pmf. Sten Koauw in VoU. XL of tht 
l.jagHltTPE' Survey lo ail over Nanhetn India {the first of ihe iwofnanpji 
apeak. Dravidiao language anil Pmf. Knruiw it inclined ta atinbute ii 
Oravidian ongtri to the iecrmd also J. As. 1923, J,p. J35|. Hic Bnkhuii 
of iQ^day are not ^edeniary, they go cmi of tbcij c-ouniry for lernporary 
irrani^iiEM anil fur fomyi md even for true nugtaiiam ...Dravidiaa 
HiahuL p» amnccled with Kauara. Kumkh. and Mnlio Libc Lm two me 
spaken by Oracro nnd Main rnewtoned above^ Bhxh, X. Sanskrit and 
nreipidian In Bagcht and Chanetp. op.txr. 

13 lihf^.42. 

14. V'‘dja^iird/[q 20.g 

15 SditJputHu Bfvhmanti Lfl.l 2. 13.17 

Ifp ^In die w^ntier chmatci of Iran anti Icidia^ the eld lndi>fiti;ti{Kafi 
dccss^ became Considenibly modirrcil. The sewn coal or Erwie aa welJ 0$ 
breeches felt in duasc nnwng die Atyniti in Iniiia''. tOtaBerji, SJL 
1964, fSfJu sinJArjfim kt tfmr ftultt-ikimpem Bmik^mwd SimbL, 
98>. El Lit tirmreslmg that Chailerii hoi nal tirmighl Sponaii dress which 
VftA eitacdy bke ihe Intitm] one rntu tbij ibsciusfon. Cf. .Sebrnda; Otto 
1973 HSW| PtTchjstPrie Anllc|qrlicti of itic Aryan peqpl«. Tr, Rank 
Byron Jevnos Ddhi, 336 While noe is ducus&l±i^ lursHivfils in loLlaizi 
Eradiiion, an eye on the I'rme depth muii always be kq^t open Wc have 
ntmy narvivals lEochlng bock to the IbH Ice A|e 

17 ^Ai firsi* icmmiy, ibe gods ofTcicd up a oiaa the victim When he 
WAi offcird up, ihc larrifkial c^Knce went out of hint Ir eolETed blq 
ihc hoiM They offered up Ihc horac_..Thcy ofTcfod up the nx..„TlKy 
ofTeitd up Ihc ihecp....T1icy offered up the goal Wten ii was offered irp, 
ibe wrifkiai ctsoice wem out of it li cotered mto ihif cnrlfi Th^ 
searched for c, by drg^uif They found it (in the shape oil ihcrsc iwo 
(sutnianees 1. ibe ficc and hftfky., . When lt (ihe ficr cutke} siiU cnnaisti of 
rire-rtieal, il if Ihc hair. When he poim wnicr on ii, it becorr^ ikin. 
When he mixes it. U bccomci fksh. Whica f! ii baknj. it bcscomca 
bone . And whea be » abonl lo take i| of| £tbc fire) end sprinkiei ii 
wilh bntto-. It dum^ k iidn manm. This tl the tornplctEncsa which 
ibey eiK (be fivefold aaimnl umfkc." The fnci (bill man wai offered 
•up in socttlice is borne oete by ihc Jtimah Sepa episode alito, whidi is 
areounfcil b ihe Kgveda ( T24.l2i 13; V2L7) and the epics (It&mAyJina 
Lbl and £21. fn one of Ihe mbes tn On^ human vklim imiriya} war 
saznfiepj to ferilow ihccnrlh (ITI the past octuury. 

Ifl. RV. X9:124 12, VJL7; S J. UJ4; 2-5^7. 

JHiifffl ■j^ ^ ffia: no*F^ I 

mid iiiiMl.iUimj 

‘W‘<4^'r4frTi I 

^ ^ xgrffii; N f 113.4-6 

2j 0' h-tm OHI i 

HTf^ad=t ird ndPflftfb^ i 

hkia-ljj niB^ ¥41 tonffh i 

w^Ti: tra- i ibid. 23,16. 
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21. UV 1IJ91, TIk ccKjple hirtJs figora tnVpdw liicratmc, 

cpica. fuLtLorb^ Mitl wnttra ikkuia. 

n-JtVA.5QAl 

14. iM/ 

15. IL42;41 

26 1304; X.I65.M. 

ll.ilSk l.65J:H4.9; ni 8.9;53 lOl IV.4J 9; PC_323 

RV Lm.H: lll 45.i;V|l3J.2j. 

2&. I.lia.4;4; 14 U ^J 54 . 46 ; JVfe.H);: V[II 20.10. X.i49J. 
m ^av2_i:23.ete 

?IO. The icnn tsternll^ rasatti noiirahing foihl iu cvidffirt fixun 

VO 101.5. In YcHciilfcc 

ng lire if Eokl ID Eic the bame nml Piiinu inr m be she mauU)n of cul- 
tiVBtile plaiTli wtikh if-iin luggesif ihai ibe fiiiit of thcK pinnti wiia 
lucd in Ihc sensDE! and off die sea&wi Fcr lUfitcziDnoe. The lamc m 
irtfattid Iwm 1.115.8 aod ¥1.47:24 m 

31. Singh, B 1917 Hfirtipfm mr Mmlic 2 New 

Delhi L IV9S The Htimppufu, New Delhi; ml fte&fp 

ma iWHjm tjur mbn Jre etEw bUil. DetkL 

32_ Singb, B. 1995, TTir VtjAr Hurappam^ J15-16, 

33. TOOFfore I tbA ’MOffll. Uinkmami V.l.I.t 

m T«5 * Fsow^th XVW/-/^2- 

54. 'The gBfifa iukd the Awm. bulh of Ihcm htwti 
cnmcnilinf fynuperiamy. ITmii the Gt^ds wm ironlciL oml thc Asidrai 
ihougJiL :‘To m idwie ssiUDedly bekmgf Ihii wnridr' They ihcreupnn 
sak. Well tel uf dmcfc ihii worid bdwetH tuk; aiul having divJ4leil ih 
us sabsiit thoennr They acronliiifiJy uA oboni dividiti* h wilhm hides 
frinn wcfil Id eoil. injiapiiliiii Brn^jjiifUHs 1_2_5. l-l SBBS Xlli. 59. 

35. irt ’‘iTTqFf T^Snra- i Fnuj/iyij ffjiu/inifjreu I.3.6.S; Sec also S.B. 
V I.4J4; 3.3J-5 

36. SySiiiSkas ajauag pknti dcmhllrss arc inosi jnanifoiily Acuna's ewnt 
S B V _33 4 

37 Fmm tt«: east, indeed.the gotii came wcnistudi to Ihc men-** SS. 

3S. efmiT I 

TOH?W! rt mbi ™ i V3 |mii Fur^mt 1-3.67. 

39. V.P, 78-88. 

40. Even iH Ibc Rgveda VII.IOLS pjJltVflliKi ptiiaii air lO be 

proCiv:ied by ^ssis. i 

4J.S]n#h.B I9BT II 52-108 
42,lf¥,Xj24l 
43.5.ff. iri6.U7; 

44 5,^. Sfl6JJ2 

45 uJJc^SB. Vll.4.137. 

46 SB IS4.6 

4a. S.B n.64 1 
49 SB VZ 4 . 2-3 

JO. Jirredt iane4t ■w(>i w PiRDufH^ tVJ12_ 

i/T.V VlL Iffi; ^ bp% i 

Vin 43.20 ;4!ttt 4lf i vni59.6CAldJri ll)i. 


52- . fur even vrhik ihe fcvrnsdu <of the Awna, i.e. Drvaf) wczc iiLtl 
ploughing ami bDwLhg, Ihotc behind them (Ibr AfUitul wcir already 
etigiged in ncapini and thmshuig.: inEkcd even withom tllliDg ibc platili 
ripened rofthwiib fee them, id/iiifwlhii Bmhravm 1.64-3. The epiipdc 
luai from 1-1 SEES XIL. 155-157. EinphsiKd wurdi sie mn- 

n.SB ¥17 4 t4:8il 

54. In the RfVrcb cns;tralcd, mtlHH mj;h m cnstralrd horse radftrymKk 
eafliruEcd hull i^£i£iirji7'Ai and cuminl (euumnl^ uncs vcidhru, isf irttfxr- 
fed speech, iw^irjvifiukf^ oeeitr qyilc hecpmiuly 

55 Tfn^ iiuj4 nn-s iltidSi MNfi ir% i 

K-65.H 

56- ll was n^tgy l*.irTv iiiiiJ'ha Mahav^HL,. BndlL£ha who iniiixlueed itun- 
Yinh-aee. It was already thor bi ihe Vedic value syslefn. Jam^ IP 
11994 The Indus C^viliiatkin aivd ihr eivlUaikm of ancteui Imio. 
'^Soiilh Askaa cmiamx, MndUoti. 5rti Nov. 

1994b "Reeenf Dbcirratie* at Natubun. a ibiiil ndEknaiiitii lite bf 
BalUEhistaii, Pakutnn.^ The World AtehaeofogicaZ Ctwgress-S. Dee. 4- 
li Pedii)^ way soniWy iiacet ila Twi% nghl from Mehigujli down m 
Mughal penud, Lm4 Mahuvlni and Buddha limply changed the ati|7h> 
m and thoc too not very prudently. The Vedk approtn^h woi lUililnrian. 
theuifi wot spintunlinic. 

57 Mivi has ham plucking fruit and Unwen anti luhera fmm golhcimg 
days but Kleclive pjnntmjun and nursing 0f plaiHf Is a very late phe- 
iKuncuofi. £vcb niaitilmanoe ol vineyards and o^k mrhardi oiitwidcf 
with Ihe buoyant phase of Arynnifnilofi. 

Timi ft TiwTo^^fi Tw ^ II 
ip4lT^ wpl< i 

T UftfT; TOftlfhrRr ft™ I 

wm i|F5f^ tnJNKWB ^ n fiVXS65-7 
5¥. Srngh. y 1995,262^. 

60 4g 4t ■rtip ^Pia; ftufc utuftipit uHtAtnu ♦^T'hj i 

mt t*rr* 1am i RVim,7 

4i w4l I iRV.t90l 

i^iami tRV.m.3 

61. 4iW "A I ^ dliif ^ ftw i RV.i.^d. 7 

62, h is Varna ^ pjamasid who uuighl TalKiaition of Wcapoai, laddkiv 
briddin, odter tooh and impkineflls, f pinning and weav iivf of lilk, Im- 
pen iaid qoimiiL, the wtijole cuitlaiiiol cccauiniy, qdinyin^ and mannikilg of 
nouetK making dialk ojid ncmenl. Brchilccmir» bydiatilka wheels and 
milk bfid|r buildiitE, mining, perfumery, phannaceiitics. medidmu 
sliip'buJdif^ and pcad Hiher." Ikrtzfdd, 1997, 33Q As rvnknl, 
rceiirding of Ihis pviUnag tuIc nf ihc Ftral ?moa, ti somewhat inodera 
ami so ii odds many oiklittEMii- Bin Itoaking m ihc range of Mi eomribut^ 
tiaii, II may not be difficult to guess ihe land wiiMn ihe [mki-Euttipam 
WTsId from wberc be tiufM have gone. Kcrtifcld ihinki Ihm it is in lime 
with ibc lOtlicr accoeats of the Bnt Oik:, bid ladi k nnc ihc etOR. They 
have lEmncd mk EU play, asi in twc of Adam or Mann. Monu for inslaiic^ 
tnlrnducei agnctdlure, kingship and ihe law book. The three one linkiMl 
togeMrr. Rruieiiticm pf faim and onttk fmm Ilk: Vnra of ihc sumrandtng 
phtcren and hunters nocessilMei! oiianixd body etilbety ikvcMo! lo 
snemnty ospcci and rnslvtntions end ciMlei of conduct. Manu doa not go 
beyond this expetiol cunBguriitkai. 

The fact lhat the Vedic Hi|eA< the Alharvoni roamed fFccly scmwniitng 
Ihc piihlic ihcre and wese later nut |icrrailtcd to do id U wy cqfeiilJy 
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ISi fj TiTiiaq l|U|pf^ 

A rufihcT Qclu uf |J» mill-Msgiffi] roellng:i imiy he heiurd \n Yiaiu 
!X.l4t75): Fiamna ckvcnhrcw Kao^ rw up iii 
wul he iiuai^ “Ho litn^r thsJH tftc AthnivMs go ihmugh th: innit i 
tBth in tbcif wUJ T .Thd fln^yic of Hnnnui jgajtiu p qn oT(3 IndiK 
Eduropron myth. KcmAei teifig the lame a& ibe KnAnu, who 

WMIII 10 awnjF iHt Soma fnnill the hands ol Jltn. Htl tumw 
bcdHtm in the AviisLa ihc nnnne of fimi-Mofuin Unp {it may be Unrius. 
the trsuTitf (?>. and hrii t^cdiuiki bficr ij tras mmed ibln do qppdLiiun 
i?f iJfc: Omnian Kmuua ol RGjsi TaJHiy^) 

App«vtttly. twn Rtfhools bf Aryan iiikiioQancf mu fr^Tcirird here. ‘Hk 
A iharvuni wbo pdf^uhiriaod Ihc Fm cull folluMd hy the iebaoi proL . 
iking Sunm eull. The latter pirvutlcd fur srmic UllK and wnu llMimJ 
again Ibe Fu* ivantn|ifKn. Tie iltltouxe ii lepioKCileii by 
nir osJ JUimMa and the bonsifijl dnim of the .^iihv i:ultisu ihM oeili- 
Htury (a^E^Jc can not peffcicm Swna kaerirtec ■ 1 riht ^raa tOnly bjer 
Ihc two wefc icconcikd os Jdntcal by l>mtiKiUser. “FYubaMy on accouai 
ortHireroruniDnlia {ii^voilingbetwwicn iheir raojr finnhem neighluun 
iiDtJ thntiKtm, and the me of Sonia by |hc loJiatu » u stimuluitt 
Fftforc Enttlc* IIk Itiniam ipf the Gsthk parkid bad become lukewoFm in 
iticirHEaJoma worshtp. But ihai itihould bivt nrviml a ivr» in ihia 
YinJ, Jillcr ba¥iii^ ncady or quite duappemed. is mot hilen^inE ami 
rcmMtiWc.^ SBES.XXXI. 23t. 

Airciy dear i^erenct to this aipeci occufi in HV, which in GrifUdia lea- 
deriofi reads tw, “Agni, ilnw liiemli of ihiK tiavd tomed Ihcni ftoin 
l^^w" giKiom of utdj they have: become iicigrjciDus. They hn^etlccdvod 
Ihemidvci by Ihcir own spcechtL intning wicked words a^oithi the 
Hgbiei^i. Ffc who pays sacdfict to ihn with turnip. O Agjii, hKpr tbc 
red SleciB Uiw ^letnal' Wide k bis dwelling. lit oobk Spring of 
HahnEu wlu watidcmd fnnb come heihcr.*’ V.I3_5 niMf 6 

ft aptitan ibol the mtai under Ibeit influence wu throblnitg wiih thdr 
ndlvkks Mad contnet with home enunuy wm m live Him cvciy new 
sltsifi of ihou^ hod ill hnpnei ahfuinl 

63, Cltallciji. S,»C 1961. H-lt: SaigJi, B |9|7. JJ l37-ij; IW6.64-tk5 

6J CtmtMluu Mnnja J970 PHHD-liitD.EtKO|lcafi cuIiur; ||k Kuifunci^. 
tin dining Ifae rinti. fntih nml thnftl tniJicnitHi R.C in Geoise r.^ 1 .,^. 
et bJ. eds.. Indn Europene mxl tado-Eumpeaiii. 

F’tul^ukipbia; Ib6‘|97. 

Cunbuuii^ M. 15177 The Wave uf lienwinn Sleppc hufonbus 
into Cr^?pcr Eniopc. Jbnmal of Iwln- European Snsdiu. S. 4: TTf- 
%J7. 

^ The order of pack imtmk appenm to be umc » was foiknved 
in Ihc animal piucsuait at the ucrifia ^ gnat ok, borac. Anfipiishii 
vt.4,4.ll FtiU detailed disetuido sec Singh I99J, chap Mi 
and 1^ Ptf^T-uAnfUj It MUm cattma jwd gwffti oMiFghatif. in ffboiofl 
7ctb JC frxtfl, ^il2. 

67. XV. ].l ifi.'I; Ai^nryd tV.S: Kmafiaki XVjtf 

1; 

ea. Frankfort Jlairi 1^54 Binh n/ CiviUiulim m iht East 
LaodocL 

Siogh. B ISTl Op.ciL 174. 

'm.rhid 

ijfV! S.|. 3 i| 

71. XV Vlll 101.15 

73. JimC. ShaFk:r and Diatc A. Liduenitcih. 1^5. 1995 "He ooKepti 


of nfEtural tadk^cwi' wKl Fnlnowibiiiedy' in South Asiui lorJiKOkigy. 
hi Erdmy, The Indu-Arynu of Ancicnl Soulh Asut 127-154 

74 Ibid 

75 RV.r|.l4.11 

7fi, ^ ^ i ui 

Gram us high fnmt O Inrbu, Grant ndics bcHOwing thoufunda. thq#c. 

Fnir friuli of eaith home hopoc in wiiins 

RV3 9.S. 

77. Wfe checked 2s entries of yUiha. henL Hot a single tmn itfcr* m » 
heni in loility 

fsr^iw 

1*5*iMlinja! iffl'IJI.7 
^ J ffK U 6 *.I 7 

tft »»g:t/?vrjviis 

RVWM,S 

4mw>t44 U-jrPi^ ^ y T^^iEipiq 

^^^^^lRVy3U 
^ ^'fOTW renr IJS V 41.1 g 
TN m ^ ^ t^VTVI 19.3 
Tpfrm -Art I jiJVVijigj 
M ^ ^Tftrrani. I «VVL49J2 
rf 4^ ^ii|i4 I JfKVH.60 J 

^ t Vlll.25.7 

ii^vv. ni.6IJ 

•™ff=iT?ilPFV|M 56.4 

tJ?l^V. HI 61.8 

tlf ^I aftnac 1 4 

1^4 ^ 1 flliflX.TIJ 

T* ‘iH i it W iH l m I JtVTX 76 5; 1X.96.30 
^m^iRyiX.77.3 
^ 4 ftiiffl fsifr fh ^ fXVDLTlS 
irni ^ I fiVXJX4 

78. Sin^ a. 1987 Op.ciiL. 1,64. 

79. Erdosy, G. 1995 Langunfc, nieicruil culture mwJ eihnntiiy- 
TbMfciial penpflai«3. la Gongc Eidoty gL the fn^Aryunt pf 
Anr^jir Aifu .■ langsinf^. Mniitiai Cuitum 4utd EthxicBt Berlin. 
Hew y^ F5I. 

Areund crmiumiJig ibe brood «mJt he wmden, tiK mommg like an oa 
widmai 0 beniimafl/ 

AgJai lefulfCfd^ burning HR ttK hmh«, with blukcncd liuce. as Ihpilfll 
Ihe earth he scaugned. 1L4.7* («f4T> i m 

vated fields odotahk. in deicn tpt^ odofidik-1-l27j6L Agk with 
sharpened jowx cbewi up and enti treHJ-|43J^. 

IL ^ i (Indm]! active woiTiaf ia ihe fiddi for 

affllc. i i 

81 ^ offSN I XVA2b2 

83. ’pr nrt wi HV7 J3,7. 

84. Ynu ilfdni) Jididiicd Ihe d^jcs and provbkd Imk In iJv kyAt J7Y 
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95. KV. X-2S.S 

85. jeVfVlir-3-'!-10‘12 

86. flK VLn.4. 

87. JI-12.S 

88. nv, 1-91.8 
X9.iei^ 111X8 

90. *v: VJj6a6: V]t.83.r. X,69.6. 

91. flV. V1]1.5SJ 

92. flVrVltlJ53 

93 imnfir ^ U.34.S. Wial is impMUiir it lie use 

ini«ntiuu wofd 19 '‘'Well ilnm the etiraiHifiiiai^ irigi- 

luicc Ofi Ihe part gf the onrtalt™ niaWtl passive eliBck by luWwi, 
Tie tsimc is en«ttd in ciok* nr b nrnie wlnii » nrt cbccuRdhy veg' 
etaiioa or any gcbff utiject n* tioib ihe li Jes. 

94. AV. V.41.J 

93. HVr V.5XI0 
96 AVVJI.IO 

97. BVV.52.lll 

98. HK VJ2.10 

99. BV.WIJ 
IOOLBVV1.4fi.l3 
101. BV. 1166 9 
102- BV 11.14.7 

ltn.BV.ll.46 
104. BV, VII.W 3 
iOS-BV IJ5.12 
I06.BKX53.6 
j<l7.BV.VllI.IDl.l0 

108. BV Vi.6aj6 

109. BV IX.106J 
lia BV 1.41,4 
ltl.BVnU3.l5 
Hi BV. VI.49.8 

113. BV.VL4tl3 
[l4.BV.X.6t.l 


H5,BV 1.18.3.8 
ilfi.BV,JC.I«J 
1I7.BV U3X 
tl8.BV.|.85J 
119. BV. nL55.l3 
imBV' 1.42J 
111. BV 1.338 

IJXBV 1.126 4; 163.10; □1.1,1: tV.SS.fii VJ9,7iX.I4iJ 
m.BVlU58 

114. BV III.9.8 

115. BV ./biilL38.3 

116. BV1V.8.8 

117. BV.IV.|V,| 

128. BV I.I34.I 

129. BV III.3.6 

130. BV. ltU3.l6; 
lit. BV 1.40.1 
tJLBVX.106.6 
:33.BV1X.97.8 

134. BV. VI.66.5 

135. BV VUjfi7.8 

136. BV [X.sg.2 

137. BVVItt.7.53 

138. BVLtlt 2 

139. BV I8IJ! 

14flLBV 1X97.49 
I4I.BV.V.S3.9 

142 Sediu^h. B. 1995 TTie Bumpjunj foe ilciiuleil tbieiitsbaii an 
evciy aspect of tie nueaiil culiuic nod texiual cmfi muxinn 

143. ‘'The gods dtot i nnwul on whnli (canl, oad the Atuiai imyed el 
home.'' E^iac. Sa$i^thu BmJunwut VLl.I.l, It b lEpcated fai sa 
many uniya ihiK the Aiviiu eoiHjiKtred the world Midi (heir wa&ni dri¬ 
ven by iKses. BV 1.U6.2. 

144 . Ai$tfTeyit BtukmuBa V.S. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Geographic Information System (GIS) 
For Archaeology 


Irfortnation irience is one qf the key fociors respan- 
sibie for modernising ihe ways lo look at daia, especialty 
in dala^inicnsivE disciplines. In such disciplines the vol¬ 
ume gf field and analytical information is cnomoiis ris 
well as spatially tliversed It is tme of archaeology as 
well, which has witnessed changes in handling of its vast 
data-dependeni analyTical procedures, in the Iasi decade. 
This is beeanse of introduction of a number of applied 
techniques, borrowed from vorious disciplines such us 
statistics (quantitative methods), space science (remote 
sensing), microcomputer-based image processing pro¬ 
grammes etc, Bspecially after increasing use of micro¬ 
computers for data processing, a number of new tools 
have become handy to deal with geogruphy-oriented data¬ 
bases for drawing archaeological inferences. Geographic 
Information System (GIS) is one of these multi-discipli¬ 
nary applied tools adopted from information science as 
well as geography. The purpose of this article is to pro¬ 
vide an introduction (o the GlS and highlight its potential 
for archaeological applications us also to explain: 
(a) what is CIS, (b) whui ore its various components, and 
(c) different types of GIS applJcations in archaeological 
research. 

Background 

First operational GIS was developed in Canada in the 
mid-1970s (Tomlinson et al. 1976), However, it remained 
restricted primarily to engineering and defense resource- 
management in the U.S. and U.K, for about a decade. It 
was during the late 1980s that potentials of GIS were 
being recognized in archaeoJogi (Matble 1990), 


The GIS originated from the developmct of the 
Computer Aided Mapping (CAM) during the 1970s. 
CAM system is useful for quality map production and is 
fast. GIS is a computer-aided spaUal data handling sys¬ 
tem, and is particulary de.sjgncd for cnflection. capture, 
stmage. rotrievnl, analysis and presentation of spatial data 
(Qarke 1986). Although. GIS incorporates certain capa¬ 
bilities nf the CAM, such as computerised data-bases and 
slfllistTcal packages, it is signiHcaiitly different in its 
strucrurt and purpose (Cower 1988) in that it has the 
added strength to generate new information or the data 
held within it due to simulation or model building. 

Gradually the demand for computer storage of spatial 

information grew. Also a need was felt to develop com 
puling systems that could allow easy tctrievul of data for 
the producUon of theme maps. These changes were 
responsible for the development of ibe GlS. 

GIS is a package of technology, which is based upon 
developments in cartography, computer graphics, com¬ 
puter aided design (CAD), photogrammciry. geodesy, 
remote sensing and other related fields. As a result. CIS Is 
being rapidly adopted by various disciplines that require 
detailed analysis of space. The spatial nature of duia m 
archaeology has thus necessiialed application of GIS. 

Compodepts of GIS 

As a systcdi GIS lissenliiilfy vmious compo- 

nenLi (Fig. 1 r^awti after M^dry 1090): 

1. inpiji5 in the form of maps, imag^esp drawings. 
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solclUlc pictures, aerial phologr ps and mbuLir mtbnna- 
tioa; 



Data storage 


imoFfRauan 


D 


j- 


Conceptuel structures 


Reality 

Objects 



Fig. ] Ojmponciils of CIS 

2. OD kifomiMimi-bftsc cmtipci$ed of fpaiial as wcltns 
non-spCkI database; 


3. an mfonnalion managcrncnt system whJcti is the 
eote of the GIS with a Data Base Management System 
(DBMS); and 

4. outpms in tbe form of maps, database siuntnarics 
in tabular fonnats and so on. 

For wotidng of these componenls a spsific software 
and a set of compuier bardwaie is necessary, 

hardware for GIS 

GJS, like every other computer-based system, 
requites a series of devi^ for data input, central pro¬ 
cessing. data sionige and its output in deshed format (Fig. 
1} Eucpi ihc input devices, geocrat computer devices can 
be used for the CIS. 

The central process jog unit (CFlTj, brain of every 
computing system, controls data management as well at 
the procedtue of their iopul. output and storage. Storage 
devices such as diskettes, disks and tapes are magnetic 
based. However, these can he leptaced by optical storage 
devices. Output devices inclndc common monitors, print¬ 
ers and plotters. 

Principal data input devices are the keyboard, the 
digitiser and data obtained from other sources such os 
saieUilc sensor u.ved in remote senstng. Digitisers can be 
used to convert a printed map into digital dara. Digitising 
(tevices are of two types- scannera and eoHitdtnate digi- 
lisere. Remote sensing data is available in digital foimat 
on floppy disk which can be used directly to feed infor¬ 
mation lo a CIS package (Deo and Joglekar 19961. 

GIS Software 

A vast iiutnber of GfS softwares arc available, suit¬ 
able for diflerent kinds of computer systems and work 
Mvironmeniv (Parker I9R9), GIS packages useful for 
archaeology are Anr-lafo. Idrisi. GRASS and ERDAS 
(Table l>. All GIS soil ware packages have four basic 
modules: 

(i> Core Module which provides basic raeilitks for 
(he data acquisition. 


(Li) Ring Module or data processing module that 
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fbcilitates complu ofuilytical operatioits 

(ill) Penp^icral Mc^tule usefuj for data transfer smd 
conversion 

tiv) loiage PraccMing Module for digital image pitj- 
cesstng. 


Table 1? T^'pts PCs-DOS based GIS soflware use* 
ful in iirchac4)t<^' 


Package 

Dolii Stnidiiie 

Cooip^biliiy 

Arc/lnfo 

Vector 

Info, ORACAL 

ERDAS 

Rosier 

In for 

GRASS 

Vector, Raster 

not nvailabld 

IDRIS I 

Raster 

LOTUS. QUATRO 

IMAGE 

Vector 

LOTUS, dBase 

MAPINFO 

Vector 

dBaiie 


VB-G[S 3-D GIS has been developed ^peciaJly for o:tplo- 
lalioti, anatysisi hypothesis testing and statistics in spatial 
or distributionq} archaeology (Reynoso 1994), 


Working of GIS 

GIS, an iiuegratcd system irovcfs vannus aspects of 
data prepannion, data management. infomatiDti pueess- 
ing Of ddla analysis. GIS requires to store data-both image 
and numcncal/descriptional in such a way that one cm do 
necessary queries on bo4h these types of itiformatimi for¬ 
mats simultaneously. There are two basic ways in which 
images (visuah) can be stored: Vecior-based and Raster- 
based storage 

Vector-Baseo Storage: Tlie spatial patterns are 
constructed using the vector quantities such as line* cir¬ 
cles and polygons (Fig. 2). However, in archoeoLogico] 
resciarch, often certain features ane difTicult to visualise 
only as regular vector fsmnats. TVpicatly the questiofi of 
vector image becomes imponanl in defining the site 
boundaries, limits of artefacts scatters and so on^ 

Rasteji Basri STfJRAGE: The da ta is considered in 
the form of a grid of Jt, y cells and the values are $|Dred os 


BASE MAP 




Fig. 2 Vector and Rosier Data types in GIS 

*z\ thus making it a x* y. t system similar Ui that a 
Cartesian system of point co-ordinates. This data struc¬ 
ture is easy io handle meiihematkaliy^ but also requires a 
large space in terms of camputci memory and storage 
media (Savage 1990). Even powerful computers with 
advanced memory operations cannol cope with handling 
multiples of matrices of high degree such as SOOjiSQO. 
Several GIS softwares oveiccutie ihe above mentioned 
dilTiculties by converting ibe data to the Rosier format 
from ihc Vector format and vicevrau when a specilk 
operation U to be performed. 

CIS Applieatioiis in Aincbaeology 

In archaeology, a complex structure oF information 
needs (n be handled while doing mterpreintiotis und/or 
drawing inferetices about past cultures and ibeir role vfj- 
r-vxr interaction to their geographic locales. The ability of 
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CIS to simultaneoiisly handle lai]ge amount of jnformn- 
tion makes it a powerful analytical tool in ardueology 
which involves intcrgraiitm of faais about cultural char- 
oclciiitics and cnvimrunciiLaJ parameters. ManunJ pro¬ 
cessing of such a valumiitaus body of infomiation is pos¬ 
sible, but it it is slow and lioubtesome: consetjoendy lim- 


ils its scope. Fw cRitinpIc. vUtal analysis of simple dis- 
trihuUons of sites across various )andsca|>Bs can be done 
even without a vompuier or G(S. However, by usiog GIS, 
archaeological spatial infornuition io refatioit to land- 
roms could be viewed at several levels, e.g, study of dis¬ 
tributions of ctifTcrenl culture entities at a macro level, sel- 
tlemem paticra studies at legioool level and spatial pat¬ 
ient analyst - cf nhjects/artefocis wjthin a site at tfcr intra¬ 
site level {Fig.3). 

Archaeologica] Resource ManaiEetticnt (ARM) 



^8- 3 Concept of layers of information in GIS 


Management of archaeological atid/ur historieal cul¬ 
ture resources is vital because in recent tunes a Jorge num¬ 
ber of such cultural heritage sites are being destroyed or 
disturbed for a varicly of reasons (Pnddayya 1996. Mohan 
1996. Bobjirraf 1996). 

Manogement of such heritage sites or nmnuaieRts of 
arL-hiiicological/historical impartance is vinunSly unrealis- 
abie without using a computing device since it involves 
handling of on tmrnciue information spread over a wide 
geographic ma, c.g. Indian snbconliacnt. GIS is a new 
mcihodological too) that can help adniiiiiitniion uj man* 
age the heritage sites in a better man tier. GIS con be used 
for ARM in two ways-Iimly by using GIS as a data tnan- 
agement uud presentation tool-kit and secondly as a 
research deviw for development of newer and better 

ways of moling and evaluating archaeotogtcal/histodcal 
toentions. 


Table:2 Comparision of vector and raster based GIS models 



Raster Data Model 
easy and simple model 


problems in digitizing the maps 
data lotion is djlficult 


data updalioti is easy 
area-distance calculation is error-prone 
superimppsition is easier 
less accuracy in poioi-line data 
unnatural forms of maps/boundaries 
low resolution small features ignored 
operations are slow 
requires more space on a PC 
easy to nnplemeni 


area-distance calutatioo is error-free 
supentoposilion b etror-prone 
accuracy in point-line data 
naltiral forms of maps/boundartes 


WJUI miquic 
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GIS itiid fipsituii] AtiJiJysis in Archat^ilci^- 

GK has the potential for uadc^rsandin^ of the spaiiaj 
patterns of archaeologiod remains as ‘well as effects of 
narurOLl/sile forming faclons. All achacologicaJ sites fiave 
Q inarrix of lanscapcs on which ilw ontricni habitations 
gmw iind perish. To investigate iJie outcome of complex 
inlerplny of various naiuml and human agents nt nn 
airhaeologicoJ site, a connect picture of the spatial rela- 
tionshtps of all such agents is necessary, in such a situa¬ 
tion [hat demands thousands of computing and logical 
steps. GIS is an ideal tool. For example, tfie concept nf 
'cuilund liuidscape’ provides n clear link between the cul- 
lunil remains of human occupatinn in a specific envimn- 
mentat setting. In pre-tndustriiiJ age the human cxcupU' 
tion has been always constrained by their immediate 
physical surroundings. A flounshmg culture can continue 
to survive or can pertsh in course of lime if it docs nor 
adapt to its changing envifunnicnl. Obviously, a liirge 
number of causative factors operate nt every stage during 
occupoiionat history at an archacnbgioil site, GIS pro¬ 
vides a means by which lai^c ajnounts of cahunil and 
geugmphical data can be synthesised to draw inferences 
Qt any desired suige of site rormalicm modelling. 

Arehaeologisls have hod used a variety of techniques 
to analyse and interpret spatial patteming in arehoeologi^ 
cal record even before emergence of GIS- In general, they 
use map-based or stoUslically-oriemed approaches to look 
01 arehoeolqgical records. GtS assists in the s^tial analy¬ 
sis hy permitting greutcr Hexibility to be exercised in 
sttticEuKng [he law data as well as it enabis both map- 
based and quE^nlitatively oriented nppitmcbcs to be mim 
compJemenunp to each other (Harris and Lock 1990). 

To correlate cultuntl data with those of llw with envi- 
ronmet. iraditiunolly archaeologists have mca.>iMrcd gct> 
giaphicu! variables such os slope. rlevariDu, dissection, 
distMfecc io water, dreirLage motphology etc. Such mca- 
suremoms are made either directly by rietd-observutiuns 
nr using the printed topc^grephic maps. 

Dam obtained from mops, no doubt represent a level 
of abstraction which due to geneafizarions is not same as 
the field reality fFig. 1). Tlic regional analyses in GT5 ore 
based on computer progroDimes. Such data represent a 
second level of abstroctian because there is further gencr- 
aii/alion of the map data. For instance, to work on an cle- 
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vat ion ihente in a GIS setting-usually referred to os a dig¬ 
ital elevation model (DEM}, cantour lines printed an the 
maps are required tu be electronically digitized and then 
feed them to the GIS care programme that handles such 
informatron. The programme then uses one of the several 
interpolatjve methods in a systematic manner to estimate 
an elevdlicn between tfie contimr lines. Furlhen the 
slopes, local reliefs, drainage locations and other infor¬ 
mation relevant [o archaeology can then be derived from 
[he digital deviation miDdel (DEM). In GIS an elevation 
modci represents nolking but a picture of the locally rele¬ 
vant Inndfcsrm, This model Is based on analysis of the 
inEerrelatinns among the stored ekvahon values for which 
various algprithms are applied (Kvamme 1990 ). 

Accuracy of the ekvation model, there ForCp is an 
impr^rtanl cDi>ccrn os it controls not only the quality of 
over all landform representation, but also the nature al nil 
secondary infonriittion derived from iL Such cnviroitmen- 
lal maliix approach has been utilised by archarolDgists 
for a long lime, but the logicat steps and calculadr^ns are 
done manually. Naturally, GIS allows for mcire rapid 
update, storage and modelling capabilities, and a better 
ttccumuy than woufil be possible with manual cartograph¬ 
ic meEhods. Fast access Eo doia allows one to use GIS to 
take a multi-scaler, multi-ilkcipliaBiy approach to land¬ 
scape interpreiaiion. It con be applied to examine tnicjire- 
lationship among various physical and cultural features al 
a particular time and space as well as to understand how 
such these intcrrelolidnships Ciu change over time. G15 
con ab;o be useful for site location analysts, ^ite pattern 
prediction and site patten reconstruction i Wajiskeben 
\9m. 

Concluding Remarks 

Tn general it is possible to recognise various GlS 
appheation areas suitable for arehaeologicaJ studies: (i) 
three djmentionul viewing, (li) GIS-based simulationSp 
(lit) paiaco-cnvirofunenlJil modelUng, and (iv) heritage 
mHinagement and evaluation of status of the sites of 
archaeological/cultural value. 

GIS can be used to deal with qucstiDn related tu past 
and preseni envrionmental setting of ttte areliacological 
habiEntfons at the site or the regional scale. It is an ideal 
tool to investigate arehaeologicai settlement patterns in 
relation to various geographic parameters that alfccl 
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hutrmn ^tOcmcni in £i given anea/region. 

Since OIS provides f£i£t creutlan, sluntgc, miinage^ 
mcni. retrieval and display of geographically linked lafor' 
tnaLiun li can serve ns a powerful decisiion mnlmg tool, h 
can be med 10 plan a fietd-reseiirch strategy and also help 
a consLMit updalc/evnluaiion of Ihe research goals. 

The GIS software applications in Indian j^hjsCQlcigy 
could be of enormous consequences, in Indian contexu 
GIS seems to have an unlimited potential because the 
amount of dnt^i in Indian arcbacuingical, historical held is 
really colu&sal. An uichaculogical rnfarmtatiuii s^ystem 
(AIS) would be a tiaiural extenriun of the logic of GLS, 
Devclopmenl of such a system for Indian archaeolugical 


and historical sites woidd positively auginenl archaeolog¬ 
ical research and help hi^lighl one of its main ihemcs- 
undersmnding complex past human and envrionmcnUil 
relatiuns. 
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Deccan College , Plme 


Report on the Faunal Remains from Kelshi, 
District Ratnagiri, Maharashtra 


This report is based on bones and murine shells col’ 
Ic^ed from the stte of Kelshi on ihe coast of Ratnagiri 
DistricL The site has been identincd as of historical peri* 
od based tm study of cultural materials comprLstug pot- 
etc. as well as on nuorme’phosphatc anaylsis 
(A* A. Kshimagar personal eommunicalioR), 

Banta 

The bones were identiljcd using u comprehensive 
collection of modem animal and human skeletons avail¬ 
able at the Deccan College, Pune. The collection is very 
small comprising only 11 bones of which 3 were human 
(PI- I). However, a descriptive Ibl of bones (Table 1) 
reveal* that even such a small assemblage represents 
domestic caute Bos indicus- buffalo- Bubolas bubalij 
(PI. 2), spotted deeT/cAiYaf - Atir orir fPJ. 3), marine tur¬ 
tle and two marine fish species, possibly one of shark 
{PI 3). Total weight of the animnl bones was 0.365 kg. 
Most of the figments were white in colour and exhibit- 
iag erosion due to tidal wave*. The metatarsal bone of 
buffalo showed presence of turaaclcs attached over the 
distal anterior surface, indicating that this bone had set¬ 
tled on the shore for a prolonged period of time and has 
been exposed to Tccurrtng wave action. 

Bone measurements add signiricanL information to 
arehaeological data since they can be used to estimate the 
sire of the animals at arehaelogical sites (Joglekar W!). 
At Kelshi, one cattle astragalus (No. KEL reveals the 
presence of an individual, 98.10 cm tali at iJw withers 
(height estimated using factor giveu by Zalkli] 1970). 

Mcdloscan Shells 

A total of 55 shells were examined at the Archaeo- 
reological laboratory, Deccan College, Pune. The shells 


were washed, cleaned, sorted and then recorded. 
Identincalion was done with the help of the modem ref¬ 
erence shell collection al the ArchaBo-ioological labora- 
loty, and by referring to Wye (1991) and Abboii and 
Dance (1991), 

Ail the abclts were examined for features like char¬ 
ring, breakage patterns, perforations, use-wear and other 
taphonomic details. Dimenaiooal details were recorded of 
each measurable shell following the Muckle's mclhed 
(Miickle 1983). 

From a total of 55 shells, 5 speices have been identi¬ 
fied (Thble 2). All are marine bivalves aod gastropods are 
altogether absenL In general, shell piBservaiioa is good 
and a majority of the shells «e cooipkie. Of the five 
species, one belonging to tbc genus Paphia could not be 
identified further due to close similarities with Popia gal- 
fin. Hence, it is referred to as Paphia sp. (PL 4). 

Mfretrix mentrij: A total of 8 specimens ore present 
(one is broken). These ihclk are thick, ovate in shape and 
the ouicr surface is glossy. They have an average length 
of 393lram and breadth 33.a2inni (Table 3), These are 
found in estuaries and creeks and ore fished regularly on 
the KnnkaG coast today (Nayar and Mahadevan 1974). It 
is interesting to note that although the length and breadth 
varied considerably; the breodih/length index showed a 
highly homogeneous sample of tbis species. 

Shells belonging b> the Genus Puphia include ovale, 
bivalves whose exterior is glossy and covered with con¬ 
centric ribs. At present, these idiells are regularly fished 
on the Kunlean and Karwar coasts (Nayar and Mahadevan 
1974). At Kelshi, two species belonging to this Genus 
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Tabk 1 : Lkt of Identified Bonei at Kekbi (IVleasifnmens in mm) 


Sr. No. 

Description 


Weight (g) 

KEL 1 

Complete mandible of indicus 

Age more than 36 montlis 

Length of p4 : 16.60 Width of p4 

: 1050 

205 


Length of m l : 21.30 Widhtofm! 

; 1055 



Leiiglhofm2 ; 24.25 Widhtofm! 

: ia94 



Lenth of m3 ; 30.50 Width of ni3 

: 10.50 


KEL2 

Left second melatar^ of hmoiLtt 


6 

KEL 3 

Completely rolled fetnur fiagniem of 

Bos ind/rju^uixifiu bubatis 


26 

KEL4 

M arine fish veitebrii po&sibly o f shark 
Dorso-venirui diameter 1 32.01 

LaIctiU diameter : 32.80 


10 

KEL5 

Cmtiplete htimaii rib of left side 


TO 

KEL6 

Marine ftsli venebm ^ith a half 


6 


perforation^ edges are polished 
possibly a half-finished pendant 




Dorso-ventral diameter t 22.40 

Lateral diameter 1 22.87 



KEL7 

Antler fragment of Arif ojrif, ihis is shed antler 

2ft 

KEL ft 

Human femur, dislaJ epiphysis is fused 


SO 

KEL 9 

CompiEttc right astragaliLs of Bos indkm 
Lateral Length ; 56.86 

40 



Medial length : 53.61 

Maximum distal width i 

35.08 



Maximum lateral ihkkness i 

29.20 



Maximum medial thickness i 

30.57 


KEL 10 

Bemur, proximal end of large marine tunic 

6 


KEL 11 

Dislril end of right side metacarpd of 

44 



Bubalus bubalix 

Maxtmutn distal width t 

63.18 



Thickness (lateral} - tjochlen : 

!5.68 



Thickness (medial) - trochlea: 

35.92 
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have been tdentiGed, 


Table 2: List of MDUuscan specks Identified at 
Kelsbi 


Spciccsi 

Family 

Class 

IVpe 

Mererrii merttrU 

VencridA^ 

Bivoivia 

Marine 

Paphia galtus 

M 

la 


Paphia sp. 

1+ 

*1 

■PI 

Phewa placenux 

Anomiid^ 

IP 


Cfossosirea cuc€ulat€ 

OstreidAc 

Vi 

M- 


Table 3: Measoremeots o( Mtretrii mtntrix ibelts 


No. 

Length mm 

Breadth mm 

Side 

I 

43.49 

41.43 

right 

2. 

4«.43 

38.93 

left 

3, 

39.68 

34.06 

left 

4. 

40.69 

34.78 

left 

5. 

42.43 

37.49 

right 

6 . 

28.83 

25,45 

left 

7. 

29.27 

24.61 

left 


- 

- 

left 

Range 

48.49-28.33 

41.43-24.61 


Mean 

39,31 

33.82 



Breadth/Length Index; 0,859± O.DJ S (C.V. 2.093%) 

Paphia galhti: It is more ovsk and compressed- The 
umbo is more curved and prominent. The posterior shelt- 
matgin abruptly slopes downwards. Ten shells of itik 
species are present ai Kekhi. These have an avemge 
length and breadth of 25-90 and 17,47 mm respoclivety 
(Table 4). The breadth/Tength index showed that these 
shells varied in size, perhaps acconJing lo their age, yet 
(he variation is aa small ns 4.348%. 


Table 4: Mcasuretiieiila of A^Aia gatlus shells 


No. 

Length mm 

Bredth mm 

Side 

8, 

31.26 

22.30 

right 

9. 

33.99 

24.12 

left 

10. 

26.75 

20.78 

ri^i 

11. 

29.15 

21.39 

left 

12. 

30.21 

22.44 

right 

13. 

29.99 

22.21 

right 

14, 

27.25 

19.91 

left 

IS. 

29.71 

m57 

left 

16. 

26.72 

19.05 

right 

17. 

22.90 

17.46 

right 

- 

- 


left 

Range 31.26-22.90 

24.12-17.46 


Mean 

25.90 

17,47 



Breadlh/Leugth Index: 0.736± 0.032 (C. V, 4.348%) 


Popkia sp.r This species is domiiuiRt in the entire 
shell assemblage and is represented by 27 shells {2 non- 
measitreble). Since it closely resembles Paphia galtas it 
is refcrreid to as Paphia sp. The shell valve of this species 
is fairly elongated lengthwise as compared to PofAia go/- 
/nj. The umbo is insigniricanl and less curved. The shell 
is shallow and the shell- margin on the posterior side 
curves gradually. Its average length and breadlh is 28^3 
mm and 18.12 mm respectively (Table 5). The magnitude 
of variation in ihe breadth/length index ta as small as 
2.571% although the length and breadth varied consider¬ 
ably. 


Table: 5 Meosn'rainents of ^c^Aur sp. shells 


No. 

Length mm 

Breadth mm 

Stde 

18. 

35.80 

23.81 

right 

19- 

- 

26.48 

ri^t 

20. 

30,73 

22.20 

left 

2], 

31.11 

21.47 

right 

22. 

35.40 

23.13 

right 
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No. Length mm Bresidth mm Side 


23. 

34.43 

24.39 

right 

24. 

29.60 

21.03 

right 

25. 

33.05 

21.53 

right 

26. 

29.56 

21.36 

right 

27, 

29.27 

20.12 

right 

28 

- 

22.94 

leO 

29. 

20.16 

20.14 

left 

30. 

- 

16.19 

left 

31. 

24.88 

16.51 

left 

32. 

25.22 

15.41 

left 

33. 

- 

18.60 

left 

34. 

- 

21.56 

left 

35. 

28.18 

17,79 

left 

36. 

24.66 

17.12 

right 

37, 

24.21 

17.19 

right 

38. 

24.31 

16.67 

left 

39 

17.95 

12.74 

left 

40. 

- 

20.96 

left 

41. 

- 

18.87 

right 

42. 

26 08 


right 

Range 

35.80-17.95 

26.48-16.19 


Mean 

2853 

18.12 



Bmadth/Length Indc*; 0.700 + O.OB1 (CV, 2.571%) 

Crajfostrta cuccuiala: Eight fragments of this 
species me present a] Keslhi which have an approximate 
size range of 31,43 mm length and hieadih 29.1 Imm, 
This oyster species occurs ps clusters on rocks and man' 
groves in the inter^tidal and mud'/lai areas. These are 
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smaller io si/e as compared to the other oyster species 
and one common on the west coast. 

The shell valves arc hard and pear-shaped. The right 
valve is iTal while left one is dap. TTie margins of both 
val^s have well developed angular folds sculpted with 
laminae (Rao 1987). These are collected as food along the 
Gujnrai aad Mahorashlra coasts (Rao J987). 

Placma placfHta: These are commonly referred to 
as the windowpane oyster. These shej).s are found in the 
muddy Hats along the Mumbai coast. Gulf of Kachch etc. 
(Rao J974). These are thin, transparent, fiat, circular 
shells. This species is represented by only one fragment 
in the collection at Kelshi, 

Conetusions 

The faunal collection mode at Kelshi is very smait, 
yet it IS signifieant to know about the aaimtils associated 
in the historical period especially of coastal historical 
sites. Such information may he useful in fiiiure to undup 
stand features of historical sites from faunal point of view. 

Shells from arehoeologLal sites can yield n great deal 
of information o,i past subsislence, palaeoenvimnment. 
chronology etc. Thus they are often used as suitable tools 
in mtcrpreling the past. At Kelshi however, due to the 
small size of the sample it is very diftlcull (o determine 
l^ifcgree of shell-use at the site. The possibility of these 
shells used as adonrnient or utility objects is niled out 

becauM the ^lls do not have any traces of modification 
tJT siieU-ivorklag. 

One probable use of shells at Kelshi could have been 
for food purposes. The site being coastal in nature, which 
might have enabled the inhahitnnts to procure shell- fish 

^ nwrby estuarine and creek area. Some of the 
shells like Menrrix. Faphia and Cresresfreo form an edi 
bk component of the diet of the people in this region even 
tolay Al Kelshi. mofTuscan specie^ were coll(X‘ted in 
smni Iff size range as compared lo tbe modern fishery 
# ^ P'S* could have beer consutned along with other 
food Jtffns, However, in order to know more about the 
role of manne resources to the cultural history of the site 
moredeiailcdsiudicsofthis nature are essential. 
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A Little Known Buddhist Relic Stupa 
in the Santhal Parganas 


Of the various tirni^formaliaEin! in the 

raccnl past thal have caused the destmcticrit of fragile 
archaeological melicsand silcs, the "canlribtJUoii'made by 
the Indiati Railways has been parliculai'ly notorious. The 
details of the trail of the damage ihai resulted from this 
devclopment-^pctivity art many, invotving systenmtic 
brick robbing of the city orHaiappa to the cleaving uf 
Mathura's ancitni nnnparts. li is, however, wiih n more 
liUToblc site in ihc Saallta! Parganas of Sihar that this brief 
note is principally concerned. In itself, ihe dtsttuction of 
u mound for ^dcvcloptncnt' purposes is commonplace (for 
some reccni examples, see Molian J99<i, 2:71-74 and 
Paddnyya 1996:2.75-78) hut here, whsii was obliterated 
was. possibly still is, unique for that area- Ii is this lliai 
makes the little known insiiUice of the iinpu mound of 
Samhodhi/Sumadhi and Ihe stoiy of its destniction and 
'buriar in n eovemment file of ihc Home Deparimenl in 
1905. presently in the National Archives of India in New 
Delhi, important and wonh recounting. 

The Slupa mound at Bngiawari and Its significance 

Sambodh! or Smnadht as Jt was known in J 855 stood 
at Ihe foot of hills colled Budda Thn<in daii near a village 
known as Sogiawari, close lo Sakrigali in the Santhal 
Parganas (Dc la Croix 1905) It stood in front of the bun¬ 
galow occupied by E B. dk U Croix, an Inspector of 
works in the East Indian Railway during its conslruclion 
and. from the note written by his son f De la Qoix 1905), 
it that the moiind was composed of "heaped up 

coloured stones", Fw snnie unspecified reasoa. de la 
Croix decided lo remove the mound and in the process, 
"underneath at ground level a smooth platform was dis¬ 
co vmd mode up of only three bricks, each brick measur¬ 
ing 2 1/2' X 1 1/2' X 1/2' and under this the Relies were 
found deposited in a slone chest of the following design. 
On the four sides there was a figure engraved tepreseni- 


ing a man dressed in Ho wing robes but ihcr? was no 
inscription of any kttul on ihe ChesP^ (De In Croix 1905). 

This WAS evidently a itupn and as in the ease 

of other similar oneSp consldetable care had been Lokea to 
encase the bone relics in a scries of enskeis. These were 
composed of. the note cuntinued: 

^*A large dome of Red Marble circling a large 
Marble casket 

A smaller, fitting in it and 

A small ciyHlal casket fitting therein eoniaining 
pieces of bones. 

On the outside of the dome was: 

A large marble casket eoniaining o small majtile 
casket in which ihere wcite pieces of bones, and 
aJofig wiih the small casket ibcre were two Agate 
heads, three pink stones borod, two yellrrw stoiies 
bored, one white suinc and a crystal phinl with slop- 
per. One of the yellnw stoites... dots punched, ond 
ibe white sn>tie.,.9 dots^’ (de la Croix 1903). 

Possibly* the ’bored stones’ with 'punched dots' were 
etched beads, a cdimnon variety of stone beads in histor¬ 
ical India (Oikshii 1949). 

Some mure deioiU are available in n report from A. 
Fuhrer, then the Curator of the Provincial Museum at 
Lucknow. Apparently, on 28lh August 1885* at the re^iuesl 
of Alfred Lyali, Lieutenmi! Governw of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. the Museum Commiiiee 
asked Fuhrer to examine ibe Bagiawuri relics. Fuhrer 
(1S35) believed the find to be an impoftani one and nmod; 
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*TficHii the fiBgrant innell still aEEochcii lo [he relic 
box r corvcludc Ehnl the Jriimc mi the ^1k c^kcu; 
before the deposition hiid been sprinkled with 
seemed powder^ appamniJy with a irtiK^turc of aloe 
powder 'A^ojuchurnji^ and Sandtil powder 
'Chandanii chunina" whsch the Buddhist Pali books 
rrequendy inediion as thrown on Buddha by the 
gods". 

The absTTiee of inscribed objects precluded the possi- 
bility of identifying whose bones were interred or the date 
of the relics. He, however, specifically mcnijoncd that the 
red marble dome that encircled the casket was "a perfect 
imEtation in the miniature of the famous "Sanchi tope"^. 
Ptesumahly* he nicum a scmi-cinrular-shaped dome, flat¬ 
tened on the top and capped with three superimposed 
umbrellas. Because of lliis stinnahty, believed that the 
Bagiawori siupa could not be older than 1st century A.D/ 
The basis uf FuJircf's dating is evidently incocrecE- the 
enlat^ed version of the great .rmpo or Stupa 1 at Sanchi^ 
its stone encasing and elaboraiion belong mainly lo the 
2nd and I si cenlurtes i .C, 

At Ehe same time, it is not easy to suggest, from the 
records of the file ur Fuhrer's repon. o precise date for ttic 
Sanibodiit mound. Tliat the mound was known as 
5amimd/ji is intcoKting and evukes an early association; 
this being the anckn name of Bodh Gaya. We also know 
of several relic-bear ig smpai daiing to the late centuries 
B.C, (Mitra 1971 ar, I 1989) hut in this case, the represent 
taiion of a figuiie. specially if it was LlmE of the BiidiJlm, 
cm alt four sides of the slone casket would mean dial it 
cannrrt be earlier than the 1 st century A.D. The large sL^e 
of bricks would also fit in with the above mentioned date. 
Of coursct in the absence of sufTicienl detail, citie cannot 
preolutle the posslbiliiy of its having been consinjcted 
Inter since during the GupU period, the building of stupas 
continued lAgrawala 197?!81^84), although, with some 
exceptions (cf. Devnimori; Mehia and Chowdhnry 1966)+ 
generally diesc later stupas were not relic bearing. Debala 
Milro hjis opined that this was due to the dearth of body 
relics and cocisequcfilly+ "texts of I he Praiirji'a-stimMfpaih 
sutra^ inhleis with the Buddhist creed oiui images of the 
Buddha were enshrined within the stupas during that 
period" (Mitm 1971:16). 

U is not the precise date, however, but the gcogRiph- 
ical location of this find that makes it so significant. 


Bngiawnri was appamntly close Ici SakrigaJi, a well 
known tuwd cm flic strip between the Rajinaha] hills and 
tl^ Ganga. IncidentaJly, on the map uf (he laljhari CD. 
Block of villages of the former Santhal Porganas district 
(LftI 1988:61) and at n distance of less Ehan 5 km from 
Sakrigali, there are twu villages, both called Chhota 
Bhagiaman, fairly close to each other - the one 4) 
which is towards the south must be nearer to the hills bul 
IS not connected by rail, whiie die one towards the north 
(Ho.6) th>es liave a rail way simion. In any cose, keeping 
in mind their physical proximity to the Rsjmahal hills, 
Snkrigali and East Indian Railway line in whose con¬ 
struction de La Cmix was involved^ there is little doubt 
that BhaghunJiri is 'Bagiuwari' whether the one nearer the 
hills the odier of the Tatjhari Block connected by rail can 
only determined through a field study. 

Having asccituitv!:<i its location, lE can be said with 
same degree of confideniie Unit whether the Sanibodhi 
stupa is dated to the 1 st century A.D. or to a InEer period, 
lt]i$ was a unique and singular site in the context of the 
Sanihid Porganns. The Buddha is known to have spent his 
life almost exclusively in the middle Gartgu valley and 
several places that ore assqciotjcd with incidents in his life 
there are marked by relic-bearing stupas. HowevcT+ the 
distribution of such sites in Bihar till dale has not extend¬ 
ed io inctufSe ibal narrow strip of land Hanked by the 
Gauga and the Rajmnhal hills. In fact, as a survey of the 
entries in f/ie Antiquarmn Remains of (PatiJ 1%3) 
revealsr them arc no BuddhUl antiquities or struclurnl 
reniiiins in the SanthaJ Parganas al all Apparently» the 
earliest avail able evidence in the form of historical ^liq- 
uities is a sculpted doorway moulding, probably pan of a 
temple, frum SakrigaJit duled to the Sth centuiy A-D. 
(Asher 1980^ 97) and this has also been reiteraied in 
Chakrabarti^s receiu field survey of South Bihur 
(ChakrHbarLi ft aL 1995:131), The discovery of diis infor¬ 
mation uboul a stupa nt Baginwari^ thus is significant in 
two ways: First, it provides a new dimension to the his- 
lorical past of the SantJuil Parganas and i^eooudly, it 
allows us to archaeologically visualise, for the first lime, 
the Onnga valley strip to the cast of Antichnk as being 
within the ambit of the historical circuit of stupas and 
related BuEklhist establishments. 

It may also throw some light on ibe antiqu ity of com¬ 
munications in this zone. Sakrigali was an impoinani 
point of transit between Bihar and Bengal since it is 
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around ben: lhal, on the one hand, itic Canga lurm 
sharply southwards while on llw other hand, a nairnw 
defile through the Rajnudial hills provides a land route 
connecting the two areas. D. R, Patil's (1963 : 5DK) notes 
in this regard are woith quoting! 

“The hills herolerminaie on a high rocky knoll with 
the river on one side and with a very narrow road, 
hardly 9 in 12 icet wide, irt bclwccfi cut through the 
rock and hcinmcil in nn either side by impenetrable 
jungle. The road or pass is the famous Sakngalli 
pass which in historical times was known as the 
gateway of Bengal...,.." 

incidentally, Francis Buchanan in IS 11 had noticed 
ruttincalions “csieoding from the itrer to the hills near iw 
eastern side, and consisting of two rampaits of earth with 
a very wide ditch between" (Oldham 1930 i 98)i These 
were apparently medieval. However, in the light of what 
has been stated above, the possibility of Safcrigali being a 
more wicicnl point of access needs to be considcrod. 

From Bagiawari to the Home Depurtmenl 

But, how did these scatlcred scraps of infonnation on 
the Bagiawari sfxrpoenter the Public Branch of the Home 
Department, where they have remained cflcclively 
buried ? No iaforaiation is available from 1855, when die 
relics were eshumed, till 1885, One presumes thnt they 
remained packed up and locked away with de la Croix. 
We do know, however, dial during this time the circular 
stone coffer m which the relic caskets were kept has been 
given away {or sold)? and was said to be somewhere in 
Agra. In 1885, the relics were exammed and aulhenticat' 
cd by the Provincinl Museum of Lucknow probably 
because dc la Citiix or his family wished to sell them for 
a reasonable sum, This is evident from the last noting 
nude by Fulirer (1885): "the relic caskets, and especially 
the bones will be vciy valuahk to any Buddhist commu¬ 
nity of Ceylon, Burma, Siam or China, and will undoubt¬ 
edly realize good price." 

A formal advemiicmcnt for sole, however, appeared ^ 
much later, towards the end of 1899. There is no infer-* 
niation on the langc of offers that were received but the 
British Museum in London certainly offered £ 100 ster¬ 
ling for the relics. However, "the price offered not being 
tempting the sale was not effceted" (Pramanaik 1905), 


The Bagiawah material ngoin came up for sale 
around the luro of the present century, al so the point when 
details on it, which form the basis of the present note, 
entered the Government of India records. This is because 
the sale offer was made in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Victoria Memorial Fund. Following the death of Victoria, 
a mcntorial to the “Queen-Empress of Tndia" ha.s been 
planned by tite Veeroy, Lotd Curzori (1899-1905), 'Hie 
Vic toria Memorial in Calcutta wa-s finally completed only 
in 1921 but several proposals for honouring the late 
queen's memory and a great deal of correspondence in 
conneclion with those proposals was exchanged from 
1901 itself. Among them fur instance, was the suggeslioa 
of Anagarika Dharmapala, Secretary of the Maha Bodhi 
Society (1901) to "perpetuate the gracious memory of the 
saintly Queen by erecting two permanent Ligltls to burn 
day and night at the holy spot- Buddlm gay a - the Central 
Shrine of the 475 millions of Buddhists, and also have a 
Marble Altar under the Sacred Bodhi tree"! 

The ofTer of the Buddhist relics from Bogiwari, how¬ 
ever, was made Inter, around 1905. In a letter to the 
Secreiaiy of the Victoria Memnrial Fund, which came 
from the Mission School Street, Secundrahad (in the pre¬ 
sent Andhra Pradesh) and was written by N, C. 
Pramanaik, who claimed to be a close friend of the son of 
de la Croix, it offeied these relics for a suitable price in 
case the government wished to colkct “mre things for the 
Vieioria Memorial in Calcutta” (Pttimanaik 1905), It also 
enclosed a note by the son of de la Croix and a copy of 
Fuhrer's report. 

The relics were not wanted for the Viclatia Memorial 
but the Home Deportmcal forwarded the file to John 
Marshal], Director General of Archaentogy in India, in 
ense he wished to acquire them for one of the Indian 
Museums. It is a pity ihul Marshall did not recognize the 
sigairicance of these finds. His handwritten note states 
(Marshall 19D5}: 

"The best market for (he sate of ihese relics would 
probably be in Japan. I 'vould not myself give more 
than £ 15 for them for any Indian Museum". 

Pramanaik’s offer was thus refused and in the Port B 
Proceedings of 'Home Deportment <- Public*, the only 
available details on a siapa in the Santhal Pargonas were 
filed and effectively lost. Because these details have been 
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unearlhed^ we now know n few itiirigs uboul ihe 
Beginwaii stupa. But wfijji about ihe relies ihemselv^? 
Abpul tile whereabouts of ihr ciyslal and marble caskcris. 


the beads and bones - ond so many other anernets of this 
kind dial have disappeared withoiit lenvjiig a trmee - we 
still know nothing. 
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Langudi: An Early Historical Buddhist 
Site in Coastal Orissa 


During the early hisiorical period South Asia $uw the 
reemergcncu of cities, polities and tbo gtovu’th of 
Butklhism thnnightHil the subcontinent (Heitzman I9R4: 
Kosambi 1989; Saruo 1990; Ray 1994; Chakrabarti 1995; 
Morrison 1995). Lasting transroimalion look place all 
over the sathconiineni: ihe majcir Buddhist leFonnation 
and rescurch was conffned to the Oangetic valley and the 
Deccan, regions which have always been viewed as the 
core aitiis of Buddhism (Dehejia 1972; Ray 1986). 
However. Orissa, which has yielded a large number of 
Buddhist sites with impressive art and nrchitectun: 
(Kittoe 1838; Begkr IS74-75; Mi\m 1880; Gangulce 
1912^ Chanda 1930; Mahapaljn 1936: Sahu 1958; 
Paiijgrahi 196i;Miu:a 1981-83; Tripaihy I955ii; Chualey 
1996; Prusty, Mohanty and Mtshra 1996; Mohanty, 
Mishni and Basa 1997), has been relegated to the sue- 
□nduiy cefilTc of Budcfhist development and has not 
received adequate atfentinn. 

The present paper seeks to highlight Orissa^s tult lt] 
the development of early Buddhism cm the basis of 
archaeological rindings already repotted and mainly Imm 
Longiuli, a unique rock-nut Buddhist site. 

Both tilerory <Sahu I9B5) and archaeological find¬ 
ings (Chauley 1996) suggest that early Buddhism was 
widely pte valent iu the |]rc-Maury on period. Recent exca¬ 
vations at Lolitagiri have revealed a large contain¬ 
ing gold, silver and stone relic caskets kept one inside 
another; relics probably are those of lord Buddha or of tils 
close disciple^ Sariputta. The ftnding of relic easkels of 
this kind is unique in the entire eastern India. 

In South Alio, during the Maury on periods a network 
of well established internal trade routes allowed rapid 
inter-regional commerce and ideas. Within u short perioci 
new political concepts in the form of Mauryan imperial¬ 


ism and administration were introduced. New religious 
faiths and institutions like Buddhism and Joiiusm, wUh 
profound impact on language, art and architecture, lilcra- 
lure and the economy come into being , The extensiou of 
Ihe trade networks, both domesiic and overseos,^ had far- 
lynching economic implications and was accompanied by 
the introduction of cimuncy ( Sharma 1983; Eegky 1986; 
Kosambi 1989: Lahiri 1992). 

This gained momenium in the post-Mauryan cm 
Idcra 200 B.C.-A,D. 300) and is marked by far-miching 
chnnges in the socin-ceonomiu faime of the subcontinenL 
Buddhism witnessed a tremendous growth with the evo^ 
lution of Jttiipar. (Schopen 1987). Thtt stupas and Iheir 
railings were embellished with artistic and decorative 
panels as revealed in the reliefs of Amamvoti, Ajanta, 
Barhut, Bedso, Bhubaneswar, Bhaja, Bodhgaya. Karla, 
Pitalkhom and Sanchi, These early centres spread over a 
wide geographical area reflect the de vclopment of urban¬ 
ism, growth of communication and the increased mobili¬ 
ty of people. Along with the stupas, the ntimeroiis sym¬ 
bols such as the tron, elephant, tree, serpent, heme and 
lotus medxillion etc which represent Buddha in the eady 
Hinayana $ocl, mcri t our attention . Tbo manuitients were 
constfucted mainly through active patrons of Buddhism 
and donation by the merchants and traders, 

Orissa comprising vast delatic plains, long coasi line 
with rich mineral aiKi forest resources, also come m the 
rirmanment of this development during the post-Muwyan 
period. Both interna] and overseas node routes linked var¬ 
ious urban centres amt port-dries of South end South-east 
Asia. Buddhism played a significam rok in coordinating 
the entire system. 

Tliqugh a number of early hisiorital Buddhist sites 
were reported from Orissa, particularly from the coastal 
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region. Ihcfc nn evidence of rock-cut sitcst except the 
spectacular Jaina rcHcs ai Khandagiri and Uclayagiri near 
Bhubaneswar till now. However^ ai Langudi, a series of 
rock-cut stttp€is with lotas medallion and flying vidyad- 
haras were noticed for (he first time not only Sn Orissa bal 
in the entire Easicm India {Pruslv and Mohanty 1995: 
325 - 327 ). 

The Site 

Langudi (20 AY N. and I Y H.) is a low hill tun¬ 
ning nortb-soatb. located In Uic delataic plain of SaJipur 
village under Mizjapur Oram Panebayat in the newly 
fonned Jajpur Djiidrict <Fig, I). The hill is mostly devoid 
of vegetation. KhondaJite is the main geological forma¬ 
tion of the area. The river Kelua, a irtbutary of the 
Brahtnani, flow.s in the north-east and east at a distance 
of two kilctnetres . Another small nullah flows in the west 
and south of the hillocL 

Intensive explomlion carried out id and around the 
hill has revelaed a series o[ roeJe-out srupas of^ the early 
historicjil period together with a namber of early 
medievuJ Buddhist shrines. This includes Dhyani 
Buddhas in variegaied postures, Bodhbattva 
Avatokitrs vara and other feminine divinilies like Tara and 
Pra^upannntta. and tite djiapiddted remains of an impos¬ 
ing brick central s$upa as well as brick C|uadniingu- 
lar monasteries indicating that it was a large centre of 
Buddhism, of Hitiaytma^ and Mahay ana Vajrayana scebs . 

Remaiits 

The northern sptir of the hillock is covered with 34 
TOck-cuL ^tupCLS of varicXL^ cHcpiisitely carved in low 

relief recalling those of the Amanivaii school. The most 
outstanding is the gigantic central roek-out sup^ with 
fine workmanship . It represents the traditiana! jiupa 
arehitcctural norms comprising □ circulardrum, the cylitt- 
dericaJ dome as w^ell as a rectangular hsrmika with an 
cion gated monfilithic cylindrical shaft suimounied by a 
crescent moon like rhharefnvr//. The topmost extreme left 
and right icrmiaal edges with two kneeling vidyadharas 
of Udayngiri-KJiandagiri prototype, offer flaral tribute 
and deep obeisance to the stupa. 

The rock-cut tradition began tn Lhc early histoHcaJ 
period and contiimed in ihe succeeding early medieval 


10] 

period also . The southern spur of the hillock conrains a 
galaxy of Buddhist rock-cut sculprixres. beautifully 
emved in relief in extensive panels, fn the first part of this 
panel, ihe ^ated Dhyani Buddha Amitabha in smtkMlhi 
madm and seated Tiuii in varoila mudrn are carved with 
particidar aitenriuti to minute details. 

The Buddha in sttmadhimsidra, resplendent with all 
sorts pf Buspicious marks characteristic of "Mafmpamsha 
Chakravanin*' b elegantly poised on a visi'ap^ulffta in 
yajraparayankasafta pose. The serene-lookiTig, conTeip- 
plarive and compass ionalc Buddha, whose pacific face, 
benign-smiling rhythm and thrilling yogic ecstacy reveals 
the intense meditative posture of his two hands, resting 
one upon the otlwr on his lap. Stylistically and iconu- 
graphicaJly this rock-cut image of Buddha can tentatively 
be attributed to the 7th-£th centuries A.D. 

Homogeneously designed, draped and decked in all 
sorts of gorgeous garments and celestial omamenLs, the 
iwo-jumed, round-faced, serene fooking nnd mild-smtl- 
ing benign Buddhist tantric goddess Tarn i^ elegantly 
seated on a Visvapadnm in ardfuMparayonkaxonii alti¬ 
tude. She has bisecled ban-shaped coiffure. Tara, has her 
ri^t hand in the mmdki pose and a fully blossomed upta- 
la in her corresponding damaged left hand with the an 
elongated slinn emerging between her thumb and the 
index finger respectively, 

The rock^ul feminine Mahayann Buddhist goddess 
hrqjnapammita, is a beautifully shown on t)e extreme end 
of the rock-cui panel The smiling^ compassionate god¬ 
dess of trEinseendentd wisdom either held a red Lotus or 
wait depicted in the mrada pose. 

The crescent-mwn-likc rock-eut panel of the seated 
Dhyani Buddha is at ihe centre of rock-cut monolithic 
stupa having n circutar drum, m elongated dome ns well 
as a damaged rectangular harmika reminiscent of those of 
the identical sui^turoil khondolite srifpa hoards discov¬ 
ered at Lalitagiri fPonaJdsem 1985; Mohapatra 1986). 

Besides rock-cut stupa and images, the hillcxrk also 
reveals a strong tradition of relief figures. The presence of 
a two-armed, round— faced image of Padmaponi 
Bodhlsaltvn in graceful thrice-bent posture is one of the 
finest Buddhist images of early medieval Orissa, tn this 
image the left hand carries a fully blossomed utpiala 
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with its elongated stem emerging fnim between liie 
thuinb and inde^c ringEns. In oddiiion to this image is a 
!!miling Buddha un a visva^rndma oi douhleHcighL mdlant 
pclals in vajropiMrayiutkiisdtta. The image repie^nu die 
Kinoxd wheel marks (Dfuifvmchcikrm} on the right pnim 
and die soles. 

The images at Lnngndi show the artist's mastery aver 
form and skill in dcpitting figures in every position-fi^nr^ 
back and side. The poses of the figures are easy and nat¬ 
ural: their movement vivacious and clastic. The composi¬ 
tion is fairiy coherent and cfTcctive, rnatuicd depth, dis¬ 
playing a considerable plasticity of form and naturalism 
of modelling. Slender figures of men arwJ wniwn one 
marked by a suavity of oultinc. 

Other noteworthy features of this hillock comprise a 
plain moaolithic khondalite rectangular pillar base erect¬ 
ed on 1 he stone paved verandah and courtyard of a brick 
quadrangular monastery (xcuighamnia) lying buried along 
with numerous bunn-bdeks and brick-bats all over on 
extensive mound of 50 by 50 metres. Ruins of a smaJI 
stupa which is circular in appearance located over a flat 
surface at the north-eastem limit of the hill, associated 
with khondalite pillore^ earth and laterhe blocks resem¬ 
bles those of khondalite pillar fragments from the exca¬ 
vated monastic cuitipicxes at Liililagiri, Rotnagiri and 
Udayagiri {MiUa 

Langudi hill with its early hiNturical and early 
medieval Buddhist remains is situaied in close proximity 
of the ancient city of Radhanagar, which has been tenta¬ 
tively identified with Dantapuro, the capital of ancient 
Koltnga, a prosperous trade and mereantile centre of east- 
ero India ditrifig ihc early hisiorical period {Prusty. 
Mohanty and Mishrn l996:ni"127>, Langudi's location, 
neither too far frem a community of a prosperous laity 
capable of supporting tlie samgha nor too close to the 
urban cen tre of Rodhanagar which could have caused dis¬ 


traction, was an ideal place for meditation and scholarly 
pursuits of ihe resident monks and nuns, exemplifying ihe 
complemcnlaiy interrelationships of ihe lay and the 
monastic communities in early Buddhism. 

Postscripl 

Roecni excavation at Langudi hill by the Orissa 
institute of Morititiic and South East Asian Studies 
(OIMESEAS) has confinncd the identity of Lnngudt Hif] 
with Pushpagiri Mohavihara and equated with that of 
Huen-Tsang's pu-ssc-po-fci-li. Huen-Tsang visited Udra 
(the pteseuL Otisso) during A.D. 639 and menlioncd llic 
name of Pcu-so-po-ki-li Buddhisl monastery In his book, 
where he had said thai a supernatural ligfil was enmnni- 
ing from top of hilL He has also said five monaslerics 
were found near Peu-so-pCHki^j, The excavation in this 
hill has revealed a fragmented stone Brohmi inscription. 
Sunga terracotta. 43 rock-cut panels of mintature 
stupas, neolithic tools etc. According to Ptaf. ICS. 
Bchcra. the Director of OIMSEAS and Mr, Debraj 
Pradhan, incharge of the excavation of this siie^ ihe 
Images discovered from the area were simiUr to those 
found in ioeobodor la Indoncsii. one of the biggest 
Buddhist sites in ihe world. The Bnilitni inscription has 
been studied by Prof, B. N. Mukheijee of CalciLii4 
University who has conftnned after deciphering the 
inscription that the controversy over the ideruiBcatioti of 
Pushpagiri Mohavihara had been solved. The inscription 
points out that as Fushpa Sobhar Giraya (load of Bowers 
over a hilt) dating bock to the Jst cenluiy A. D. 
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Vajrasattva : Varieties and Worship 


Vajrasattva, iht Buddha of Supmnie rpielligetice, U a 
widely fevered deity of the Buddhist puntheoft. Vet his 
posmon here is difficgli to establish, Variou* Buddhist 
schools and scholars 1cx>k upon him differently. The 
Svahhavika sect ictentitics him with Svabhava, the Adi 
Buddha (Getty i a3S: S), He is also designated as I he sixth 
Dhyani Buddha (Saraswali 1977; 5.) of the pantheon who 
presides over the tnind. and as such is an embodiment coj- 
Icctively of the five skandhas over which the live Dhyanj 
Buddhas are said to preside, Tn Nepal, he is regarded as 
Ihc priesl of five Dhyanj fli«idha.s (Bliauachnrya 1953: 
74J. Certain Laniaistic sects consider him to be an active 
font! of Vajradhare (Getty 1928; 4J. He is laoked upon as 
an emanation of the Dhyani Buddha Akshobhya {Getty. 
J928; 5>, However, his white complexion and the position 
of Vairocbana on the crown of n few Vajrasattva images 
indicate that Variochana was legarded ns his spiritua] sire 
(Mitm 1978: 63), 

Several forms of Vajiasativa are known in Indian art 
and recorded in Tantrik works as wcJI. The earliest refer¬ 
ence to Vqjrasativa is found in GukyajamaJa Ton/™, but 
not as a Dhyani Buddha (BJmitachajya J%7: t03). He is 
described as two-armed, bearing an axe and q club. This 
form, however, is not known so far. Vajmsoitva is the cern 
uni deity oiSaUKkokramftimandala and holds vajm and 
iojro-'ghanta in his hands (Bhaiiachgryn 1972' 79) The 
AdwiyrjvfijrttrantgfBAa describes a iwo-aniwd and one- 
fat^ fonn of Vhjrasawva. He bolds in his two hands ibe 
vajm and vajm^marked ghanta (Shastri 1927; 4). The 
Vajntdaica Tontra mentions a farm of Vajrasattva with 
four faces, four arms and three eyes. He » in the act of 
dancing the iandava on a corpse. He holds the ihumier- 
bolt, sword, bell and human skull in his hands 
(Bhattachiuya 1974; 18), Getty refers to Japanese forms 
of Vajmsativa with four and six arms (Getty )923: 8). In 
the four-aimed form, the original aims hold vajra and bell 
while two of the accessory arms always brandish the bow 
and arrow, [n the six-armed variety, the symbols held by 


the fifth and sinth mjiy vaiy, 

limiges of Vajrasattva have been reported ia a fairly 
large number from various sites in Bihar. Bengal, Orissa 
and Kashmir where the worship of Vajnisaitva seems to 
have been more popular. Most of the images portray 
Vajra&aiiva as twu-armed. He is elaborately cidwncd and 
bejewelled like a Bodhiiutitva, itealed on a lotus in ajdlia- 
pwy‘<inJ;rj,rKtna or taUtasarta and cany a vojnst in his fight 
hand against (he chest and a wtjna-mnrked ghanta in the 
left hand resting against the left ihigh. Besides the iwo- 
armed form, other forms of Vajrasntlva how so ever fare 
are alia) knows in Indian an 

(ij Vajrasattva with his consott, 

(ii) Pour-armed Vajrasattva. and 

(ill) The Kih-lirm form. 

Nfllanda, the famous seal of Vjjrayana Buddliism has 
yielded a variety of beautiful Vajrasattva images. A stele 
showing five (tgures, embellished with crown and orna¬ 
ments. seated within a separate aureole is unique. The 
central figure portrays a two-armed A^jrasattva holding a 
vojru against chest and a beJJ resting against ihigh. Four 
fettiqJc figures wiihin separate nureoles appear on four 
corners. The deity on the upper right corner holds a gar¬ 
land while the other one on the upper left carries a musi¬ 
cal instrumenl. The deity in lower right comer ha.s her 
hai^ on her thigh holding someihing m both hands 
which is too indistincl to be identified and the other One 
on the lower left comer, slightly lient towards feA, has 
both hnr hands joined togetho- in an atlilude of clapping. 
These female figures could possibly be the representation 
of the four dancing goddesses known as Lasya. Nritya. 
Malya and Gita (B! ni.3. Saraswali; 1977; fig. 161), 
Another image of VajresalTvn, probably from Nalanda. 
with four dancing goddesses, but in different style is nlso 
known (Pal 1978: fi^ 52). The stele portrays Vajmsjutva 


Notes Ai^d News 

as ibe main ileity and ihc four darcLng goeWesws ^ 
shown on ihe four of ihe Several o^r 

images of Vairasoliva with two anus aie also ^owti from 
Nulanda (SiirasWilli 1977; figs, 156. 157 A 159). 

fcilragiri in Orissa is anodier famous Buddhisl siie 

from whr« several images of 
reponed. Besiilcs a few stele (Mitra 1981 - PI 
eeXL-A. CCCLV-Q* nine images a« ^ 

niches of mnnolilhic votive 

C&D. LXVl-A, B&C XC-A. S' 

Stupa 43. CCUCIX-C} ami dnim slabs iMitra ISBl. 

LIT-C>. All these images show him with two arms, seated 
in ViijraparvankMaim or parya^kiHiVUt- Holding 
and ghaiita and adorned with crown and oroaments- 

The famous hronro hoard from Achulrajpnr contains 
some exquisite Viijiasaliva images wilh two arms, seated 
on a high loins throne and embellished with 
Tnenls and crown (Mitra 1978: fig. 54. 55. 5^ * 58). 

The down, sometimes, bears the effigy of five Dhyam 
Buddhas (Mitta 1978:63-64, fig. 54>, 

The Vajrasaitva images from Kashmir region present 
a remarkable variciy m fonti. of which, some are rare 
types in Indian art- The iwo known four-aimed images of 
V^rasttitva are from Kaslimir- The one, cast m 

shows him sealed in ® 

ing aureole on a lo(us ihronc supported by two 
human figure. He carries a vnjro. arrow bow and befi m 
his four hands and wears a ^ 

crown bearing effigies of seated Dhyaru 9^^. ^ 
eyes and r.r«o are inlaid with silver I 

28C). The image can be doted w around 10- _ 

A.D, Another image of this type 

acquired by the Naiioiml Museum. New Delhi ip IW 
nSs ftinn is identical to the jf four-armed 

Vhjrasonva referred by Getty (Getty 1928. >. 

The image of Vajra-sallva with his spiiilual consort 
Vajmsauvatmika from Kashmir is ^so rare 
Tfiis shows Vajrasttva seated in 

lotus throne supported hy three elephan . _ ® _ , 

,its on the left thigh and t«r legs are encircled by"I 
Vajrasaltva. Both wear rich omamerls and crown jd 
hold Similar aliributcs m their hands, “d-f. 

The damaged crown of Vajrasattva ^ 

five Dhyani Buddhas (PI. HI. ^ and 
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m yet another rare and mteresting teprewntalion, 
cast in brass, from Kashmir, Vajrasaltva has been shown 
scpied in /fjiifflSiiFKr on a loius supported by a rack-likc 
stniLlure which seems to represent Mount Sumera, 
abode of VajiasailvH- He wears various omaments and a 
crown with the figure of d« five Dhyani Buddhas. 

Besides these, several other images of 
also known from Kashmir (Schroeder 1981: Fig. 20B & 
280}. Sarnalh (Huntington 1985:460. Rg. 13). Salem^r 
(Saraswati 1977: fig. 158 ), Sukhbaspur (BhaWi. 1«7. 

24} and other places which are remarkable fiwn icono- 
gniphit; ptiini (if vicw» 

Vajrasattva is also depicted in ihfr-l'ufn form 
generally kept secret (Bhattocharya B58: 
form he is closely associated with his Saku and « 
niarly popular in Nepal and Tibet region. He 
both peaceful and wrathful aspects and a invoked for the 
uloncment of sins (Bartholomew 1965: 68). 

The above types portray Vajrasattva os princi^ 
deity in tl« composition. But in a few ca«s be a^ 
appears on the crown, pedestals and stelC of other 

Buddhist deities, Hk Ckumla P"'" 

ence of Vajnisativa on the crown of deities (Bhattach^a. 
1968' 2721. In a rare depiction from Tibet, he has n 
»« =■«»""* »' 

Furman I99h 293. fig. HO). In case ts re^ 
resented on il« pedestal of 

Soinpara (Saraswati 1977: ftg. Ifi3)- One nf (he pede^ls 
of bSu image (Mitra 198U PL. CLXV) and a stele of 

(M..O >M1. fi- cccxxm.A) 

Ratnagiri also portray the image of VajrasatlVB- 

Ffom the numerous teptcseniaiions, muliiphci^ of 
forms and the varying interpretations, U _ 

Vajrasaltva occupied unique posiuon m 
iheon and by looking hi the number of images fou^. « 
iT^ily be said that the worship of to In^a 

ZwT^’ ^ Adi Buddh. The finds also re^l 

that the worship of Vajrasaltva cane * 

in® the Vajrayatm phase and was confined, more « less. 

lilin i.d Kashmir, the region which c^- 

iributed significantly to the cvdulion of Vajrayana school 

and lift- 
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A Unique Panchakuta Temple at Sirval, 
Gulbarga District, Karnataka 


Sirval is a small village 13 km tiunii-easE ofShahapur 
(own ki Gulbai^ Dlstiict orKamaiDka Sutle, and is lcx;al- 
ed alyjui 2 km away from ihe sotilh hank of the river 
Bliima, San nan» the famctis Buddhiiit site is situaied on 
the north bank (Sundam 1987. FigJ), Sirval has aiimcted 
rhe attention of scholars, especially an ttislorians on 
accDOnt of the severe Rashtrakata slnjciunil temples 
found in and around the village and have been document¬ 
ed by Soujidora Rajaii (!9S6) and NagarojnRnof A 
few Kalyana Chaliikya temples are also found here 
(Hardy 1995; Dhaky I99fi). An interesting panchahita 
temple, locally known as the SiddaJingesvaiagudt^ is in 
the north-western comer of the village, on the right bank 
of Ihc Slrvaj nnln. Although this temple has been noEiced 
by several scholars, its plan was not carefully studied. 
TIiLs paper brings to light the unique features of this stoic- 
ture. 

Punchakuta fpachi^iima} icmplest consisting of five 
garbhfigrikn^ in one complex, an: well known from the 
earliest times. The Dcogarh Vishnu temple of the Gupta 
period represents the earliest panchakuki temple in Todia 
(Percy Brown, 1970). On plan the main gQrbfmgfihu ts at 
the centre and the rest of ihe sanctums are at comers of 
the plinth. 

In Karnataka, panehakum temples were built dluing 
the Ganga. Kalyana Chalukya and Hoysida times. The 
Panchaltngeswant temple erf the Cangos at Somaoatha, 
the Koysala pai^chxxkuta at GovindanahaLti (SottEir 
1992:201) and a P^chakum temple at Hull of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana (Dhaky 1996: 209) are sokne note¬ 
worthy examples. These temples have a uniform plaui 
(Tve garbhugnhai in a rtiWj with a common tmiamki and 


a ^labhairtiinilapiL 
The Plan 

The paiu:hshitQ temple at Sirval. however* has a dis¬ 
tinctive plan i n the form of a *cross\ There are four garh- 
hagrihoi at the four cardinal points and a fifth one* the 
main gadfhugriha in the centre. The centml gnrbhagrtiui 
opens on ail four sides, and in e^h direction it has 
aniar^aidi, utTcihamfmdapii. sabhamcmdiipa leeiding to 
adjoining gsii^hagnhG in all the four dircettons. The 
pruknra wall enclosei the lempk on aU sides with an 
entrance gate ofi the north wall. (Fig.2) 

Tlte garbha^rDia 

The central garbhugriha Is square on plan with an 
elevated floon The four doors have elaborate four idkcu 
with : (1) a^juans and star^sh^d fiowers, (2) scrolls and 
creepers. (3) pilasters, and (4) lions standing on their hLnd 
legs. Ae the base of the dvarapaku stand in trib- 

bangs, beanng Saivite attributes such as iinnutni, irhulu, 
sarpa, gadu and abhayemudra The projected lalasa 
blocks have prominent kapoios which arc highly ornate 
and carved into hanging buds. 

Above the ^ five minLatirre turrets 

JO a row, and four yalis stand on their hind legs between 
these turrets. 

Above the central garbhagrihs is a siidtam or the 
superstriiciure. The sikham b of the Drmids order con- 
taining three toioj, each with solar and karas^ The orig¬ 
inal likhara was in a dilapidated ctHidition but It has now 
been renovated. 
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Th^ aniaFulas aruund ccntml ^arbimj^rika are rec¬ 
tangular and each ts provided with a dtror , These doot^ 
aJso have dahaince ^dhu; similar tn the ^{iknx nf cenlnul 
garhhii^nhcL llic Imtel blocks coatain Ganesa and 
Gajalakshnij figures. Some of the mtumlas liave deep 
reci^Srcs in their walls. The doot^ are deconiied and are 
sntiilar Iti the doors of the garhhagTiha, 

Ard hamatide pus 

The ardhtiniaiukiffox adjoining the mtafabis are 
rectangular with two massive rectangular pillars in die 
Tront supporting a horizontal beam, which divitk^ the 
aT^wnandnpn from ihc sabahammdaiHL The ceilings 
of the unihamandapas have lotus relief decorations in a 
square block. The nofthem and souihern ardhamaitdapa^ 
have devakoshUn on either side walls. 

Sablianiandapas 

The squair and the associated 

kf^mndapai cotincci the centra] gnfbhagnha with the 
four cardinaJ gafbhagrihas. The entrances on ciEher side 
are marked by mukhamandapas wiih balustrades which 
provide m:cess to the main gafhhugriha from the four 
kutus. The western and easiern iahfinnsandnpas are cov¬ 
ered by waJLs< whereas the northern and sourthem ones 
are kakshasana type. The four pillars within each of ihcw 
are elaborately carved and sel on a raised 
platform. The ceilings arc either domical or square slabs 
with a lotus relief in the middle. 

M ukhamatidapas 

The mukkaTnandapas on either side mark the 
enliances. These nudJumtitndiipiis have two shml pillars 
ia the front, set cm raised kakihasma and pilasters at ihe 
buck supporting the roof and the projected sloping cave. 
The short pillars in Uw from have round shahs and cireu- 
iar abacus. Hie doorways are sUnilar to those of the cen¬ 
tral one but Iwo nidhi figures carved ai the bottom of ihe 
doof jambs. The mukhamantinpa of ihe eastern sab- 
hiunoncUipa is enclosed by waIJs, while die southern 
mukhiiwandapa is now modified into a two-storyed 
sETUctuii: and has an arched cjpening which functions b!, 
ibe principal entrance to the ceritral garbhagriha (FigJ). 


The pillars of the these two sahhamandixpa arc SLimilor 
and have a moulded base shaft having square with convex 
base scroll crdbcis. Four n\ch^^ fdcvakoshltisb flanked by 
pilasters, with miniature Jiagoro turrets on \hc top, are 
found on the interior wails of Siibhamandapas .The ceil¬ 
ings are rotated square blocks with a lotus figure in the 
centre. 

The northern and southern sabhamndnpas are of the 
type with two entrances on either siile 
marked by yalis in the halustnide. Iho four central pil¬ 
lars. made of dolcrilc rock are set on a raised noor. They 
arc wett ptilished and consist of a moulded base, shaft 
which is divided ifiio upper and lower square sh^lbn disc 
capital and a square abacus. TTte upper and lower shafts 
contain several sculptures of AmrimtaittunthauB, 
Kirntarjuniya Sivjau Katiuman and ^feJi ftghting scene. 
Ganesa. Yogunaniyanii^ Venugnpalu^ Suryanarayana. 
Sarasvflii, Kortikeya, Han, Vishnu, Bhairavu. Rati- 
Maiimaihu and Kali. The central ceilings of shese two 
sabhomiuidapas are domical in shape, cemsisting of 
seven tiers docoraicd wiUi cusps, geometrical designs and 
flowers and hanging bud in the centre; the dwarf columns 
ore simple and set on kak^kasana supporting round aba¬ 
cus. 

The cardinal garbhagrihus 

The four taidtnoi gii/htmgrihm have an oimim/cr, 
each leading to the j^ubhomndapa and to the centnil 
shrine, Tlie dixirways of the mUitmtsLi ore framed with 
pilasters and imitatton of ydlaVisrayojifli without perfora* 
tion on either sides. The pilosiers contain two standing 
female attendants at the base. Above the door is ihc 
makuraioruna in which Siva is depicted in mndam pose 
flanked by Brahma on his right and Vtshnu on his left 
The rectangular miamins liave plain wajk and the sqau- 
re ceilings have lotus reltcf decoration. The and 

the garbhagrihns are divided by a wall and liave an 
entrance which tends lo the g&rbhugrih^. The doorways 
gf Ihe garbh&grthn arc simple and consist of two jaJfcos 
with di^aiapalas at the base. 

Sikliaru 

The likhara or superstnicture rises uuly above ihc 
central garbhagnha. U is a Drmida jikhtim, consisting of 
three taiai. Each tah is adorned with jatas and kmas. 
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Tic piigiiULl sMtam was tiir recency* in a dibpidatHTd 
coRtlilion but it has been rcnrtvmed now. Many figures of 
Saiva saints arc carved on tfie lower m!a and brightly 
painted. 

Gateway 

An unptEssivc gaicway b on die nonhem wafi of the 
eocloMne. It b rccioJiguJnr on plan tmd faces north. The 
doorframe Is simple and plain, the laiaia block has a 
Cajalakshini figure. The passage is flanked by raised pial- 
forms on eiihcr side witli three bays each. The pillars are 
simple with two square shafts intervened by an octagonal 
pan. They support the angular brackets and tlie heants 
across. The roof is made of horizonlally arranged rcctan- 
gufar granite blocks. Perhaps, it is one of the earlkst 
examples ofCJhalukyas of Kolyana temple-gutcway. 

Dale 

TWo inscription belonging to the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana and Silahora family of Taidawadj (Bijopur 
Disirici) are found here. The earliest inscriptioit is on the 
pillar of the eastern sabltiWiaadapti dated to A, D. N 38 
issued by Somesvara II, the faraous king of Kalyana 
Cbalukyas. ft mentions itiul king Somesvara It donaled a 
land for renovation and daily olTcrfngs lu the temple at 
Sirval. Another inscription which is issued by the Yadava 
subordinate Singanarasi of Silahara dynasty of 
Tardaw4idi. a north'eastera administiBlive division of 
jdfors-JOO, This inscription is dnted to A.D. 1189' and 
refers to a grant of land to the temple for daily rituals and 
the proformance of tatgtAhoga and rangaMtoga to the 
god (Shivananda 1992" 66), Howestr, the founding date 
of the temple is not clear from these two inscriptions. On 
styfisiic grounds the temple can be assigned to the Later 


(Kalyana) Oialulcya period. 

Discussion 

The importance of this temple lies in its unique plan. 
The layout of the garbhagnhoi, four on cardinal points 
and one at the centre, suggests that the temple represents 
the five ospecU of Siva i.e. Sadmive or Mahadem: 
Sado^vQ has five faces represeoting Taiaptimsa. Agom. 
Kunodet'o. S^njata and fjoBjiL The Vfshimiarmottam 
Parana says that Sadjiojam, which faces wesL is of peari- 
like colour of the moon and lepresents earth (Prithvt)t that 
of Vatiuukira. facing north, has red colour and represenU 
water (qfxr)t thnt of Agaro which facing south is dark-* 
blue and rcpiesents lire {agai}-, and that Tatapmusfia rac¬ 
ing east has golden yellow colour and represents sky 
(akasa). These are also individually known os Mahadem 
(eastern), Bhairava (southern). Adivatira (western), 
Umavahra (northcni) and Sadasii-a. the fifth face on the 
top also known as faaita (Sharma 1976: 3J. The garhha- 
griha that is posiiloned at the centre may represent tsana 
arAkasa. while the other four lingai enshrined In cardi- 
rial sancrums may represent the other four aspects of Si va 
as mentioned above. 
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Fig. Z Ground plan of Pancidnjta tempte, Strva], Kanutaka. 

















































































































Colour of the Sea : An aspect of Ancient 
Indian Navigation 


Ancient nnvigators^ besides using available instru¬ 
ments for navigaltpn and foi sighting land employed 
extentitvely sighting birds ns aUo ihc colijur of the sea. 
Sighting birds were one of the aids by which dlrKtion 
towards land could be ascenotned. 

Here wc shall (Xinfine ourselves to the colour of the 
sea and how it came in handy to the tmcient navigators. 
Befone going into die navigational aspects of the cdonr of 
the ^0 lei at try and. understand how w^oter of the sea and 
t)cean gets its colour and different hues. 

Sea water ds wt alt know rediicies the intensity of 
sunlight selectively according lo its wavelength. 
Attcmiaiion Is nunitnum for blue imd moiiinom for red 
and infra-red and is caused by absorption and scaitering 
of lighi in all directinns. The bloc-wavelength being less 
absorbed is more scottcred ns n result clear water looks 
blue and that is what the colour of the sea is. TiH now 
what wc consider to be difTereni cofoiirs of the sea and 
ocean is actually Mtas of discoloured water which are 
almost always hiobgical in origin and ibis varies with the 
seasons nnd therefore, air uaunlly omitted on modern 
charts. Another reasem for discoloured woier is the differ¬ 
ence in the penernilion of light in clear water and muddy 
coosUd areas. TIic Manner"^ handbiKfk published by Ihc 
British Admiralty has a subsection dealing with colour 
Cl978:RR-89). 

The normal colour of the set in the open ocean tn 
middle and low latitudes Is on intense blue or ultramarine. 
The following modifications in its appearance occur else¬ 
where: 

(a) In all coosml regions and open seas in higher lati¬ 
tude^ where minute Boating animal and vegetal life 
of the sea called plankton are abundant the blue 


colour of the sea undergoes change into shades of 
bluish green and green. This results from U soluble 
yellow pigment given off by the pknl-eottstitucnls 
of the plankton; 

(b) When planktnn Is very deiMp the colour of ifie 
organisms theniselves may discolour the s&a, giving 
it u more less intense hrown or red The Red 
Gulf of Cnliforeia^ the regiDos of Peru current. 
Soulh African waters and the M alabar coast of Indi a 
arc pariiciiliiriy liable to this phenomenon seasonal¬ 
ly: 

(c) Planktons are sometimes killed more or less sud¬ 
denly by changes in the lempciidMe of sea produc¬ 
ing dirty or gmy-brewit discoloufattoo or ^stinking 
water \ This occurs on on unusually extensive 

at limes, hi the Peruvian const this phenomenon is 
called Aguaje.r 

(d> LargEt masses of animale matter such as fish spawn 
or floating kelp may produce other lands of lempo- 
rary discploumriou; 

(e) Mud broughi down by the river produces dls- 
eotouraiion, which m case of bigger river may be 
earried far info the sea by wind or dusf storms and 
volcanic dust may fall over the sea area. In all such 
eases the water is more or less muddy in appear- 
nace. Submarine earthquake may also produce mud 
or sand discolouratkui in reladvely shallow waliias. 
Oil has somethnes been seen lo up. The sea 
may also be extensively covered with floating 
pumice stone after a volcaak eruption: and 

(f) The play of Sun and cloud over the sea may often 
produce an illusion of discotpured patches far into 
the sea. 
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Thtre is ii very interesLing rcferctiLe m 
y^htudliarmouara Firr'arii) (JnlatvalmcJa 1961; 137-143 J, 
where iconcgniphy of divine beings are described. Here 
Vamna, ihe lord of the ocean is described as of Lhc colour 
of glossy lapis lazuL fyaidunaf because that is die colour 
of the waters. His garment is said to be while because the 
water is white in colour. Marfimdeya Parana which gives 
liikshofia for Varuiui eicpiains the natural and unnnLurai 
colour of water, h cAplaios that ^-aidarya (lapis lazuli) like 
colour of the wukrr is aihya futmuiunilj because duit is 
due to the colour of the sky reilccted in wuicrs due ^un^s 
rays. Its natural form is the one seen; in a camract which 
resembles the ray of the moon. Agarwul (l%l!3]lh 
dmw^ our attention to an important reference on the 
colour of the sea in MtUjya Puratm, It is said that ihe 
ocean changes its colour^ someiime it Is dark and in other 
places ctenr. This is the same as the tkscripiion in die 
Di vyavadnna, Sapriyu vadaniJ ( Maha-Siimudrr^ 
Udiikaryavarjin-^Sam^thana :iii.) 

I'hus a scientific iheory eiiplaincd in the Manners 
Handbook which I had ju^t quoted is put in such a stmpk 
manner os can be tinderstoud by anybody. 

Coming back to colour, the wuves breaking over 
coral reefs or rocks cause frothing which gives a white 
colour to that port of the sea 

BjoluminesccTicc is another facior which gi ves white 
look lo a pan of ibc sea. Biolumincscence of die siea for¬ 
merly termed an phosphorescence can occur anywhere in 
the world but jL is more frequent in the warmer tropical 
seas. In the Arabian sea it is maximum in the month of 
August and the phenomenon is recognized is *milky sea' 
which gives a conslant white glow. This is due to a 'vari¬ 
ety <if organisms, from miciXMECOpic marine life to many 
fomis of deep-^'^a fish* and the peculiarity of the light is 
that it is gcncrnled veiy efTicienlly with negligible waste 
of energy as heat’ (Handbook;89), Its production Js attrib¬ 
uted to blochcmica! reaction which though apparendy 
automadc in the Lower forms of lire are under nervous 
hormonal control In higher forms, 

Hicse facts tell us thal colours of the sea is a phe¬ 
nomenon of a paiticular region albeit seasonally. !ii other 
words it is possible to identify a region by the colour of 
its water Now whether the ancient marines had devel¬ 
oped this science or hod a highly developed perception of 


sea in marking the various area of the ocean by its cofour 
El different times of the year is debatable. However wc do 
know fium our ancient liEerature this was a Held which 
had been explored 

Here the 1963: 137-143) 

is worth mentinning. Jmakas Jire stories of Bntldlm's pre- 
vtods lives. The story of Suparaka, a Bodhisoiiva a mas¬ 
ter nnvigatorp could nol only read the stars to orient him¬ 
self but alsiT tnke cognizance of the colour of the sen and 
thus helps a gft>up of merchajits on a voyage. In Uw 
course of the voyage the ships sail through diffcrciit parts 
of the sea, Supandm could Bscertain his posttiun by the 
colour of the water of the region. Thus he could identify 
an area as iQntramalin < wearing hoof garhuid), by looking 
at a particular fisih found abundantly tlurre. An area liiUe 
furtber ahead os Dodhimalin (wearing garland of cmigu- 
lated milk), because of its colour which hod a lustre of sil¬ 
ver looking bright with the mass of white fiMiin on its 
waves giving an illusion of sea being draped in fine wliile 
tinen After crossing tlua part of the ocean the ship reach¬ 
es Agnimnlin (wearing garland of fircj^ since in this port 
waves were tinged with ibe splendour of gold; the next 
part of the ocean is idetitiiled as Kusamatin (wearing gnr- 
land of kasa grass), as the stretch of die sen rcscmblffll a 
grove of ripe h^a grass and its water illuminated with the 
lustre of topazes and sapphires. The ship sailed on and 
reached a slretcli which had greenish colour and resem¬ 
bled a meadow ami Suparnka idecitiries it as KatamnUn 
(wearing garland of reeds), and tells them that the end of 
the world is near which he identifits as 'maremoulb\ a 
place from where no one returns, a mouth like enicrancc 
to death. Then ihe story goes ibat Bodhisattvn Suparaka 
by the power of Act of truth changed ibc currenl and wind 
to opposite direction and made the vessel go back. 
Suparaka knew Kalamalin and other seas to be full of pre¬ 
cious stones and told the mcrehants to draw freim the bot¬ 
tom sand and stones, as much as the ship can hold nod in 
oae night from the morels mouth they reached 
Bamkuchhn. 

The remarkable thing about the story is Suparakn^s 
excellent navigation at sea. He was never at a loss at sea 
and could always orient himself by its colour. A few 
□iiempts have been made to identify the rouie followed by 
them. K_P. JaLswaj identifies Dadhi sea as the Bed 
Sea. Both names liaving their origin in the appeaiance of 
the Water of the sea tfnekened by the peculiai' matter 
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which floai5 in ii\ Khurarniilrn as Persian Gtalr on the 
basis tif Khur, a Biibylonian gtKl mefidoned in the time of 
Hanittiurahi {1SOO B.C.). There two tssic problems in 
accepting Jajjswars theory. Fu^Ih navigator Snparnka 
identifies Dadhi sea as a piece which b giving out n coit- 
stant while glow and h+u a lustre of silver, Jaiswal fails to 
ex plain the "'Peculiar Matter" which he talks abouL 
Second, Supataka's identification of Khuramiilin is hosed 
on fishes which resemble horses artd the ^^soclaiion of 
Babylonian god is not understood. 

Puroshatiam Singh (Singh 1988: 120^122) identined 
Khuminalin as the Perstaa Calf and Agnimolin as the Red 
Sea but he also foils to slate on what basis does he iddtili- 
fy them. Then Sorvamaiigb (Sarvamangla 19SS: 57-58) 
tried to approach the subject in more logical numnet and 
her tcntalivc conclusion was lliat ship might have 
lost its way in the western coast beyond the 5oparaarca^\ 
She give$ two reasons for this^ firstly, the western coast 
beyond Sopoiu area has sand submerged vcgcEation and 
coral reefs; secondly, the sediment samples collected in 
the GujaiM scu reveals precious and semj-predtmi stones 
like sapphires, garnet, beryl, etc. 

Let us lake Stipamkn's voyage step by step. He starts 
from a port bearing his name. This has been more or less 
identified with Sopara near Mumbai. As die ship reaches 
the ftrst sea Khurumalin^ Supamka says it to be far from 
coast. It might have been possible as the description of die 
fish given resembles the sea-horses which are only found 
in deep sea. The second i$ sea Dadhimalin or milk ocean 
which had a lustre of silver and gave out a white glow 
probably due to bioluminiscence of the sea and as men¬ 
tioned this phenomenon occurs most frequently in the 
Arabian jiea. Therefore, the area which Suporaka identi- 
fies as Dadhimaliiii most probably might have been in the 
Arabian sea. In the thitd phase the ship teaches a sea by 
the name of Agnimnlln which was red-l«tiwn in colour, 
the colour could have been due to dense plankton which 
gives brown or red colour to the sea, Tlii$ kind of dU- 
colounttion hos been recorded near Malabar coast In the 
fourth and fifth phases found the ship in Kusomalifl and 
Nalamain, The name and colour suggests somewhere near 
die Coast where minute ficaiing animals and plankton arc 
in greater abundance. But from the description it is very 
difficult to identify these pans; possibly the ship was 
along the Gajnnit coast. The last phase of the journey 
takes the ship to Mare-mouth or Entrance of Death where 


sea is making tremendous noise. Shipwrecks am very fne- 
qL,snt in these parts. Considering iliis fact, the name 
Entrance to death is very apt. As meniiuned in the Ji^faka, 
it was one nighi's journey from Barukachhu or Broach in 
Gujarat aided by winds and currents; and as currents and 
winds can take n ship of neosoiinblc siie to a speed of 6 to 
10 knots wc can tentatively say the ship was arouiid 2{X] 

10 250 miles south or north of Broach. 

How authentic is this story ? Being a keen observer 
he might have noticed these changes in his voyages. It b 
nearly Impossible to identify different seas merely by the 
coiouT as these changes one seasonal. So Suparaka must 
have corrobaroled hb previous observauon with stars as 

11 has been meniiuned in the story that he was also an 
astronomer too. 

Coming hack to navigaUan a queslioii that comes 
naturally to mind—Does colour of the sea really help tn 
navigation 7 The search for the answer took me to the 
Naval Officers, especially hydmgmphers (Chakravorty 
1997}. They all agreed that cliangcs in colour tell them the 
approximate distance from the shore, the outflow of ihc 
water and to a certain cxlenl the posi tion of coral reefs. 
Bni it is not in any way on infalliabJe guide in modem 
navigation especially In llie mouth of river. 

In Ihis connection the hydrographer related a very 
interesting incident wtilch happened to him while con¬ 
ducting a survey. Hydras vessel INS Investigator was sent 
to survey near the approach of Dhorma, LuL 20* 4?^ 
North and Long, 86* 75' East, a river in Orissa, Most of 
the boats scut frtim the vessel to take soundings got 
gmtinded. The colour of the sea by which the approxi¬ 
mate depEli of the sea can be ascertained went haywire 
here. Muddy patch near the coast where river meets sea 
indicale shallow depth, but here depth was nearly 9 to 
IB m (Chakravorty 1997). 

Generally, with the increase of the distance from the 
shore the depth becomes more and water \ess muddy. 
Surpiisinglyp here the boats got grounded and finally they 
had to take help from local fisherman to find the channels. 
After an investigation lliey found out that cause of depth 
near the shore was due to river etuTeni cutting tnio the 
bottom and with the passage of time the depth iocreased 
The shallow patches at the distanrcc was due to sand and 
mud deposit bfought the river. 
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Therefore, it can be said that eobitr helps us to tell 
appmTcimale depth, disUiKe from the shore and to a cer- 
mln cJitODt positioti Lti. if ihe dcstbuuion is known. For 
instnficc, when a vessel headjjig iDwanSs Andaman 
approuches uttense blue colour Che navigEilor con say thnt 
they have oeared ihcir destination »s ibc walcr iinnind the 
Andaman is of that colour The water in the Cafibbenn 
Sea is turquoise blue whkh is much darker than In tlic 
Atlantic Ocean and one uf the recognizable features of 
that area, which is even idenUfied from air. 

Dr. Arunachalam (Arunochalam 1996) has men¬ 
tioned a very interefting fererence from a paihi of a 
Gujaimi seomnn of the century. 'When sun is overhead, 
observe the reflcciion of the solar spectrum of the pol- 
ishisd surface of an alloy plate, wdl scrubbed with sea 
water. If whitish, vessel is 20 z/jult offshore^ if greenish it 
is 30 £i 4 ms ofTshm and if reddish in appearance ihc boat 
is far out al sea"\ There is a heavy sediment discharge 
along the Kutch coast and may be the Gujarati navigator 
by this method was uying to measure the transpiirency 
and colour of the sea water for finding the distance from 


the shore. Here a parallel can be drawn with Sechhi Disk 
observation carried out by modem bydrogniphem and 
occanographcFs by which ctnrity oikJ color of the sea is 
assessed Jhk is done by a disk of 30 cm in diameter 
painted mBU white and supported on a 3 (egged sting and 
weighted- To take an ub^ervatjofi ihc dUk should be low¬ 
ered in{Oi the water on a marked lino and various depths 
are recorded under the heading deep blue, blue, greenish 
blue, bluish green, green, yellowish green, ttirty green, 
brownish green and brown. 

Ai the end, we may add that the colour of the sea 
an aspect in navigation which an cMK^ient imviptor hod 
explored, may be for the wont of better aids. Lets us admit 
tku there is one field which has not beeo looked into nod 
that is the omt troditipii wfiich k stiLl preserved among 
traditional sailing eomiotfiiities, the practice of observiog 
the colour of sea while sailing. To understand the colour 
of the sea from their pereeptinn might add a whole new 
dimension io our stucty, TTib aspect is being investigated 
by the author along the Western Coast of (ndiu. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Praksksli SinhUt M(uUt for Latid use in Late 
ALhcuiian Truditim Pmya^ Fustak Sadm, Altahahad, 
1991, pp, i-j 5 vi + 224, Ptat® Pri^: Npl given. 

Prchifytoinc archaeology in India, like in the W'est, has 
undergone a sea-change from the days of V,D. 
Krishnnswami Ln the I950s' from simple geological for- 
matiofis. cultural stnuifiaplry md tool-typology wc have 
come to what h popularly culled ‘Environmenial 
Archaeology* of Prof* F-£.Zeunef and others. The coit- 
eepts of (he so-called ^New HArcliaeolpgy' wiih empliasts 
on Lhc determi nation of futkctinnelity of work-spaces 
under the impact of Binford and Binrord, reconstruction 
of biosphere during the prehistoric penods etc, sue bemg 
gainfully used by some bright and young Indiao prehisio- 
nans among whom Prakash 5inha is indeed one. Kis pre¬ 
sent work is the product of painstaking labour he has put 
in the field-wurk conducied in Disit Sninau Modliya 
Pradesh. He has evolved several signifjcont approaches 
through new methodologies at the Ifi,^tirutc of 
Archaeology, London. 

This book has been divided into; L Introductioti, 
2r Methodology and Tenninotogy, 3. Enviroriinentt 
4, Field-work, 5, Alluvial siraugraphy of the Upper Tons 
Valley, 6. Analyses and 7. Discussion. 

The second chapter is crucial since as oguiusL the 
chaos created by pirferentml collections of tools by indi¬ 
vidual reseoiches at one and some site, leading to differ¬ 
ent conclusions, the author has proposed models of 
methodologies which con be gainfully used tn held-work 
and too) collection to reduce subjectivity in interpreiation 
bused on unplanned collections. Here he has quoted vuri- 
Diis methods evolved by differenE field-workcfs in Asia, 
Africa and Europe, each with some merit in it hut not 
without pitfalls. 

The chapter cm field-work h vtrry useful for workers. 


The chapter on analysis is realLy illuminating since it 
takes into not only Site Analysis but also Assemhlage 
analyst, Cdrmpunnivc analysis and Analysis of the ftnd- 
ings. The use of siutple calculations and sometimes sta¬ 
tistics in analysis is the basic to all the four, A number of 
charts and histograms illustrate tins assumptions of the 
schotar. 

Jl is a very useful work for the field-workers in India- 

S,P, Gupla 

M+K+ ]>hnvq]iknr. M-R- Ravnl attd Y,M 
CtiitnJwuiEL, Kan^i —A Marappan Emporium on wesf 
caasi, Deccan College Post-Grudute Research liistitule, 
Punc^ 19%. pp. i t“ jui -t- 383, Rs. lOCfV-^ 

The Hnrapim or Indus-Saroswali site of Kuntost, 
District Rajkot, Taluk Malaya locally known as "‘Bibi-no- 
Tlmbo*^* was discovered by the late Pandya of the fesf- 
mcr Soumshtra Stale Department of Archaeology. lit 1972 
Shri Y-M. Oiitalwali of Gujarat Deptt, of Archaeology at 
Rajkot reassessed its importitnce. The e^tavniiott at the 
site was, however, carried oot jointly by the Deccan 
College, Pune oryd the Stole Department of Archaeology, 
Gujarat for ihrec consecutive field seastmsH from 1987 to 
1990. Kuntast is of considerable interest not merely 
because it is an impressive mound 1220 m x ISO m) with 
a deposit of 7 m thickness^ but also becaiisc of the cvj- 
derKe that has helped the estcavators in 'reformulntlDg 
issues ccmnccled with the sccio-economtc organisatkin of 
the Hnrappons, the ejtpansion of the Ham|;fiun Culture tn 
Gujamt, the nature of interaction between the autochtho¬ 
nous people and the migraling people, the caitses of the 
decline of Ehe Hiirappan Civiltzation as well as the Late 
Horappan Cullure-complejt * 

The report is divided into fourteen sections. The first 
ihiee sections ore introduciofy. The fourth section sum- 
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marisei the d^rnils of the cultural s^qucr^ce and main fea¬ 
tures of each cultural phase, inciuding the secdoniiJ cut¬ 
tings and chronology. The fifth to seventh sections deal 
with (he documentatian of orchitceiural, ceramic and anti¬ 
quarian remain s imcaniied at Kunlasi. Sect tons: eight to 
thirteen contain the results of the sctctitirio analysis nf 
ploJit remains, pollen analysis, faunal remains^ shell 
fetnains. X-ray DilTniction analysis orpoilcry and heads 
and. Itabiialjoiuil analysis, Secdon founeen is the con¬ 
cluding part. The sum^up of the tesidts of the excavation 
b in the light of the [ndus-Samswati CivtLl^adofi ns a 
whole with the help of several line-drawings, maps and 
other illitstrations. 

The two-fold cukaral sequence of Kuntasi—Period-l 
Harappan (cu 24tX)^1900 &.C4 Period-H Late ffnrappisn 
{cii 1^00“ 1700 B.C.) and dates nbtnmed are signifi¬ 
cant since it shows tfial hy the tniddle of \k^ third millen- 
niuin &.C. the Indiis-Samswati CiviUzaik}]] had been 
fully estabtishcd m Gujarau 

]| is a very valuably contrihutiun to the studies of the 
Lndus-Saraswati Civilization since il 5UppoTt<i in many 
ways the cultural sequence and import^e of several 
coastal sites Gujarat such as Dholavira and Lmhal. 
Kuntasi was indeed a very important site and its defence 
agaisnt enemies of liom was essential. But the problem of 
"defence walls' vis^-vis "altacif by enerrucs" sdll remain 
unsettled in the context of th Indtis-Saraswad Ovilizadon 
as a whole. I^be authors have raised a few other theoreti¬ 
cal issues whtch aits irnxe conlroversia]. In any case, 
though ihc site was comparatively very small and the 
antiquarian remains limited^ yet as a trodiing portTttiwn its 
importance connoi be underesdmiitiul. 

S.P* Gupla 
Ashwani A^thaua 


UrmiLa Sant, Terracotta art of Rr^asihanfmm Prr- 
Harappori and Hurappan times. Aryan Bonks 
tniemadona], 4375/4B, Pooja Apartments 4, Ansah Road, 
Darya Ganj: New Delhi 1997. Pages 263* Plates 65, Hard 
bound, Price: Rs. 1150. 

India is a land of living traditions. The Potter’s craft* 
pmclised for both utilitarian and anislic oiiEpui in the 


world is I he most ancient and rich. India is no exception 
to this norm Terra cottas-both human and animal formSp 
ciiher hand-modelled or tamed out in moulds or combi¬ 
nation of this two techniques are well known. 

The book under review enlightens us on the evolu- 
tionxuy ticnds of the lerracona an and technique in the 
state of Rajasthan from the Mesolilhic times to the Gupta 
period * 

The author has taken much trouble to relate her study 
of terracotta art objects with socio-economic nuVieit of 
Rajasthan. Tlte stgiuficance of ihis book Iks in that the 
iuithoc has endeavoured to compare the lenacottas of 
Rajasthan with those fnim other areas focussing her atten¬ 
tion on the least known specimens such as votive creels, 
umaments, tools etc. 

The book is a welcome addition to the study of terra¬ 
cotta arL 

Brij K. Chauhan 

K* Pajiikkftr, Sopfamairika ^Worjfjip aad 
Scuiptum. D.K. Priniworld (P}Ud. New Delhi; 1996 pp. 
300. PI ales 196, Price Rs. 150(V-/ 

The evolution of the cult of the Mother goddess in 
India has always been a fascinating study fortuaJiy hun¬ 
dreds of scholars of all shades and opinions. There are 
numertHis sources of our knowledge, both archaeological 
and litemy. For the study of origin, finiclions and rcla- 
tiunships of the cult of Mother worship in ancient India 
we need to be perfect in our study of Indian literature; m 
and archaeology alone would not do.. Early terracotta fig¬ 
urines of the Ncolithic-CrhalcoHUiic periods and sculp- 
tiire,$ and murals of the historical period bear witness to 
the popularity of llus culL Shivaji K, Panikkar examines 
the iconological growth and development of the cull of 
Mother goddess in ihe Gangeiic plains as well as Central 
and Western India ^tuu ihe fourth century to the ninth 
century A-0, While doing so. he questions the accepted 
nunns of art history by prasenting ilie study with in the 
theoretical framework of dialectical mated alts m, 
Howcvct. in defining and interpreting the meanings and 
forms of Devi, literary and amhaeological sources need n 
much more careful examination. Besides, the 
DevinwfKitmya and other classical Sanskrit worts, a large 
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corpus of literature, including the Agamas. Yonialas. 
Amax-fif and Tanom deal with the riuialislic and philo- 
sophiL'uF development of the Saplamatrika tradition which 
have been hardly mentioned in this monograph. The 
author has shown this limitation of his towards llw high¬ 
ly technical works composed in early urban centres of 
south India, like Kanirhipunim. The imponunt treatises 
that evolved in north-east India could have been included 
as source-material for the piescni study but unfortunately 
tire author has missed it. 

Insieud of documenting the original sources for an 
in-depth study of the month cult, the author has incorpo¬ 
rated theories of class conllict, feudalism and Bralimtina- 
Kshatriya power nexus etc. Discussions un socio-eco 
nomic changes that influenced the Saptamotrika tradition 
the author have depended on D.P. Chattopadhytiya's ihe- 
orizalions on Indian materialism. ChaltirpafOtyaya's con* 
ceptuolisalions were essentially moulded by George 
Thompson’s study of ancienl Greek ifociety and Robert 
BrifTault’s antlu'opulogical treatise, 'The Mothers’, The 
author has not explained their relevance in tlw Indian 
amhaealugical and culliinil conlext: lientc the w«k is 
somewhat lop sided. 

A map showing the SapEomalrikA cuk-centrcs in 
India would liavc been much helpful to understand tlic 
spread of Mother goddess cull. The icons on the basis of 
region and chronology could have been clmified and 
presented in a tabular form with iilmtratlciiu. 

It is a well illustrated book and. therefore, may be 
consulted by all those who are Interested in the study of 
molher goddess cult with special reference to 
Saptamalrikas or Seven Mothers. 

BJi. Marishnnkar 


Channaltasappa S Fatil, Pancfiafutttra in 
Karnataka Sculpture, Directoraie of Archaeology and 
Museums, Mysore. 1995. Plates 85, pp, 71 Price t Rs. 75. 

Piinr/ta/on/Ri is attributed to one Vishnusarmon, who 
look Up the challenge of ‘educating* three worse titan an 
’Athenian blockliead’ -rsmis of the king within a period of 
six months. It u more than a nitiiasJro; il guides one how 
in survive in the world. It is divided into five seoliems 


mitraiabha. mitrabftetla etc. The book is meant “for the 
harmonious development of the powers of man, a bfe in 
which security, prosperity and resolute action, friendship, 
and g(xrd Iciitning are so combined as to produce joy". 
The slori(» are witty, educative and most of the ‘actors are 
aninmls*. 

The stories of Panclialarttra. Juive become so papiiLar 
and universal that this "book has mode on unparalleled 
triumphal progress from its native land over all the 
civilised ports of the globe and which for more than fif¬ 
teen hundred years has deliglilcd young and old, educat¬ 
ed and uneducated, rich and poor, high and low, and still 
delights them. Even the greatest obstacles- whether of 
language or customs or religion- have not been able lo 
check the triumphal progress', Hnertcl a vent ihal “no 
book except the Bible has enjoyed such an extensive cir¬ 
culation**, There are about two hundred versions of 
Panchtanm in mure than fifty languages including, 
Peisian, Arabic. Creek, Latin, Italian, Spanish. Polish 
Czech, Hungarian etc. 

Panchatontru stories are depicted in sculptural panels 
in many temples all over India particularly in south India, 
We find them in the temple of the Chalukyas, 
Rashttakums. Gangns, Cbolos. Hoysalas ond others. 

Tlierc are two tradiliom of this work: one by 
Vishnusannan and the other by Vasubhago- From these 
two. more versions sprang up. Ooe such was composed in 
Kannada by Durgasimhn in A.D. 1031. The presenl book 
by Dr, Pali I deals with the sculptural panels which have 
been executed oti the basis of Durgosimha's Konnadu ver- 
sinn. The author has compiled, photographed and 
described these stories after an extensive field-work. He 
has identified twenty-six stones from out of one hundred 
panels. The panels portraying the stories arc dealt with in 
the chronological order of the dynasties that ruled over 
Karnataka from the Chaltikyos ihrough Rashlrnkutas, 
Ganges, Chalukyas of Kalyani. Hoysolns etc. These ore 
found in ibe temples of Pattadoiknl, Aihole, AJampur, 
Kitlur, Begur, Norasamangalu, Kolnramm temple 
Bcitdgave, Belur, Halebid etc. Some panels are found on 
pillars (Kndur) and in a well in Sirve], Descriptioo is 
vivid. 

Dr. Pfliil has also identified the text on which the 
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sculptures are biLsed—'Diu^nsimha's^ ThHifr^pakhvotta^ 

Vishnuiarama’s elc. Besides thiw Append ices 
-Sculptures based on the vcisiotts of the texis. 
Monument'Wise list and Skny-wise sculptures are given. 

Tliis scholoariy wock hy Dr Paiil. deserving all 
praise, is otherwise maned hy the pcxir. almoal clumsy 
leproducl iods of photographs. 

K. S. Ranuurhnndriin 

Channabasappa S. PatB, 1992, Ttmples of Rakhir 
and Betlary Districis. Karnataka IOOO-tJ2S A.D., 
Directorate of Archaeology and Maveums, Mysore, xxiv 
* 273, 356 Plates and 33 line drawings. 

For sliecr variety, sculptural wealth and architectural 
eminence the temples of Karnataki are poems in stone. 
The student of temple tuchitccluir would perhaps never 
find a region where he can study and contemplate on the 
development ol Ictnple art and orcbitcciure, right from the 
rack-cut caves (O' the tmpusing sttuciural abode of gods, 
from the times of the Chalukyas of Baiiumi. the 
Rnshirakutas Ull the flowering of the Hoysala temples, 
outstanding among which arc those in Halebid and Belur. 
Besides we have lessen lolivc models of the feudaiury 
chiefs like the Nayaks of Ikkeri etc. 

In the early twentieth eenluiy Henry Cousens and 
Alexander Rea were the pioneers in the smdy of llic tem¬ 
ples of the Kanofcsc country. The former, surveyed nnd 
published a bulky tome “Oofidcyot An'Jifieriure i^rhe 
ATanarere Comtries*. To him the term 'Cbalukyafl* was 
not excl usiVC but encompassed the myrind dynasties dial 
held sway over Kamainka. The merit of the book is that 
for the first time we have a btiok with copious illustra¬ 
tions^ plans, elevations, drawings of sculpture and nrehi- 
lectunil member like pilJjire, dour-jambs and lintels, etc., 
and lithographs. However, the Mysore Archaeological 
Survey silently carried on its own programme and invari¬ 
ably its Annual Reports carried a chapter "Study of 
Ancient Mofiumcim'^ witera systematic study, though 
brief, of temples wens carried and results publislied along 
with plans sections, elcvoiion etc This tradition furthered 
by Nnrasimhachjir. M.H, Krishna nod others is sliH being 
carried on by hts successors in the Mysore Afchaeologicnl 
Department. One such book is under review. 


The book is limited in time and space and yet it pre¬ 
sents the results of on intensive and exhaustive field 
invresrigiuioti and study of seventy-six. temples in two dis- 
iricts-Bellary and Roiebur. forty-two in the former and 
thirty-four in the latter. 

The book is in nine chapters wherein Paiil discusses 
the role of lemples ns a socio-retigicus organization (Ch. 
ii). cait^tnicnon, rostoratioo. architects, iculptor;;. 
engraveni etc, {Ch. HlK However, the mo$i iiripofUioi 
ones arc ihe chapiers auialysi»g itrchtteccurad with 

pians, ckvaiion. jwtions etc. {Ch. VI); Kuljntiral an {Ch- 
Vlfi and the dtscuftsion on the developnioit of Ictitplc 
Euchi lecture and the dato of the Urmcites dienisclve^ (Ch. 
VIII). 

The re.^lts of hb investtgaiion and epigntf^icai data 
prove (hat the ictnplcs were the hub of jocioHcconomic 
actjviti^ of ihc place/rcgion bcjstdc^ bein^ a religious 
centre, Thci# lemplea were built by |MH:rpte iii all walks of 
life—army chiefs, minision, high officials, nicrcantttc 
giiilds, common-folk besides kings, queens and the loyal- 
ity- for llicir incfiL An impuitont point is that Dr. Paiil ha^ 
been able to icknrify from Ebe epigraphs the lejii that was 
followed in tbe building of the temple. The inscriptions 
also give the naine of the architects well-versed in wis- 
fwj^rraj as also of the sculptors. The author^s study also 
revealed that thetE were iwii -vfjarai tmd Katmaa- types 
of temples. 

An exhaustive biblio^phy« glossy of lechnical 
terms, an index besides platfcs and figures enharbcc the 
value of ibe work. 

Such regional studies of grtnips tif tempos are a 
desideratum and should be encouraged. It is heartening to 
sec ihfli the author following (he fooistcps of bis pre- 
dessor^ has not tmly improved upon Imi also excelled 
them. 

K.S^ Hamnchandnin 

Clmiibaii and ICK. Sharnm, The Ittdkttt 
Eemomy Thmugh the Ages. J_R Publishing Houk. Delhi, 
1997, pp. 264* Price Rs. 3(Xy-, 

The bt^k divided into four chapters deals with eco^ 
aoink life of ancient, medfovaJ and colonial periods. The 
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firs* chapter denJs with ancient agriculturaJ implement^ 
waUJ siniciutcs viz. amnls. welts, TEserroirs. tanks, dif¬ 
ferent varieties of land, cattle iwng, fields, 
deserts, cliiiuiic and various industries ctmeeming teainer, 
teslik. pottery, metal. omainerLs, besides taxation. 

Subsequently ji(po-texts prescribed the rales for lay¬ 
out of towns, temples, cities and forts. In some cases ibe 
guilds of mtisans were also responsible for this. During 
medieval period market -both economy pcimnnent and 
seasonal- played a key mle. The opening and dosing 
days of marLets were also fixed depending on days and 
f^tivnls erf different icctis- 

During Mughal period the big markets were desig¬ 


nated ns 'mnliii/oj'for the purpose of la* collection. This 
flmingcmcnt was done with a view to infuse transien¬ 
cy. In ihc chapter focuses on economy since mdepenr 
dcnce, green revolution, industrial development isst^ 
concerned with inflation, reforms, industry and tode. 
direcl and indirect taxes etc. The work based on archa^ 
logical and literary data is also appended with an uwful 
bibliography of primary and secondary soutm aad sm 
index, a whole ihU reasonably priced book be 
useful to every library and tenders interested in different 


FJt. Trivedi 


A Report on Agra Monuments and 
Mathura ReGnery- A Regional Environmental 

Plan for Controlling Pollution 


This project ortginalLy s^ubmiited by khe tndian 
AFchaealdgkal Society as 'Agra Mnuments anj Maihura 
Refinery - A Regional HnvironmenLal Plan for 
Controlling Polluiion* to The IndioA Oil Corpomtion 
Limited (IOC), New Delhi in ihe overalt framcworic of a 
'Study of Developmont of Green Bell and AfTorestalion 
of Agra Region'. This programnie has also found place in 
the Ten Point Ini native of the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Ratunil Gas <1995)— 'Green ss Clean". 

The origin of the project is the result of a discussion 
of the PrinciaJ Investigaior had with Shri B-B. 
ChnitTOvarty^ GM (S&EPJ of IOC in 1994. When diis idea 
was put up lo him afler ibe National Conference on 
Etivimniucnta] Pollution and Preserviuian of Historical 
Monuments on Ocl. 31 and Nov. L 1994^ organised by 
IOC. he not only tneouraged biii ofTcred valunhle sug¬ 
gestions and recommended it for approval lo the IOC. 
Other members of the EOC lent their ungrudging cooper- 
alion during the survey* 

The present project which was necessitated fctf mili- 
gming the pollutanU in Agra os it had already reached a 
range higher than the prescribed timii and also to control 
the prevailing wind laden with sand piatticles coming 
from adjacent Rajasthan deserts was divided into three 
parts. Thus, Part A deals with the metcomtugy^ hydrolo¬ 
gy and soil of the region; Pan B deals wiih analytical 
studies of the region with a survey of the grEcn bell- and 
in Pori C, an estinmusd east spread over five years for the 
implementation of the scheme ^ has been worjeed out- The 
report embodies recommendaiions besides a bibiiography 
and appendices. The draft report has already been sub¬ 
mitted to the IOC. Further wort is m progress. 

The c^erejse of providing a grcenbelt in Agra region 


started mainly becau^ of the conservation pTobleins of 
the Taj Mahal. However, on appendix has been added 
which rormed the bersis of the guide linc$ issued on the 
maintenance and conservation of this monuincni as far 
back as 1942. Other appendices relate to list of plant 
species suggested by the studies of differetit urgnnisa- 
tions, MughnJ chrunicles and individual authors. 

The siirvery of the area revealed that the present sta¬ 
tus of ambient air {}uattty in the region is man-m^ mi 
iltere is no coordinatioa oi any Dperational Level, i.e, of 
Central GovemmenI with State Govemmctil aiHl State 
CoveiTiTncnt with Local odministnaiion. After the estab- 
lisbement of Mathura Refinery, the Suite OovermtiefU 
went on pcnnitiing the establiAhmenl of a number of 
industries an the Mathura-Agra rood, in die present 
Master Plan of Agra (1971-2001) also one of the indus¬ 
trial zones has been propose along the Agra'^Malhuni 

Tood- 

AfTorestotion 

Another factor worth highlighting ii die tnindless 
action of ihe State Goveminent. The first foresi policy 
emphasised 33% of the geographioil area of the country 
under forest cover, alihcnigh Lundsai imagery records 
only 19.52% of the total geogropfiicol area wfiich ts eco¬ 
logically nol adequate forest canopy* In Agra Reserve 
Forest area along the river Yamuna, starting from 
KeeLhaTTi to Sikandara on the one hand and from 
Shahudra to Chhalesar on ibe odler, which is already oft 
an irwitobk coume of degradaliun, a new concrete jfUn- 
gle has been allowed to come up. All steps have been 
taken to destroy the reserve foresi cover with ihe Odive 
connivaiM of local administration. A elear-cul National 
policy un this Issue is the need of the dme. We may go on 
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plaiiLing new saplings because funds aie made avuikble 
but whai nbout ihc nutinie nance of natural vegetation 
cover of liaise foresu which at places are dense pockets of 
standing shmbsfgrasiies of more than three metre high. 
The new plantation will no doubt help in greening the 
region but a dctcnuined step must also be laken lo save 
and regenerate these Reserve Paresis even with addilion- 
ol plantation as these forests fall between Mathura and 
Agra on one hand and Agra and Pirozabad on the other. 
The developinenl of open spaces lying in this ajiis, 
Mehtafa bagh, Dhaadhupura, Kuberpura and Buihia ica 
Tnl, will further help in mitigating air pollution. 

Obserratloos 

There are impressive schemes for afforestation, 
including the National WesteLuid Development Board 
and the World Bank aided socio^forestry schemes, in dif¬ 
ferent States of India. WHsi has really been achieved by 
these schemes, in Agra region, however, needs a close 
study. 

Planting trees on the roadsides of Agra-Fatebpin 
Sikri be given priority as this will help contreJUng the 
dustfall which has a general lendency towards increase 
from April to June. The regcncsntion of the artiftcia] lake 
created by Akbar by constructing Tehra Mori to store the 
rain water does not requite much funds to malft- it func¬ 
tional except that the coal of the acquisition of land. The 
Ministry of Tourism, Govt of India, may be favourably 
persuaded to finance this since ihis project will turn oui 
to be a very viable rourisi spoL 

However, we are coustrained to t^rve that the 
environs of Agm monumenis is far from satisfactory. 
Whom one can blame, is difficult to say. The 
Archaeobgical Survey of India has no actual control on 
the area outside the monuments thnugh legal instruments 
are there. Most of the places are under encroachments but 
there is no body to rcitiiOve them. How long one has to 
continue with is situation ? Agra Development Authority 
increased eninuice fees to monuments but without any 
integrated action plan. IOC believes that '(he green is 
clean*. Let us hope local administration will maintain it 

Recommendations 

The following are the main recommendations based 


on the survey of 20 km radius around Taj Mahal and 
Patehpur Sikri. 

J, Creation of bjospbere reserves for degraded 
Reserve Forest cover from Keetham to Sikandara; and 
riom Shahadra toChhalesor it will control polluonts com¬ 
ing with wind from north-west and casern direction. As 
the area is under the Deptl, of Forest. Govt of U.P,. Uiey 
could be requested to submit the proposal to the 
Government of U.P. to regenerate the degraded forest. 
Moreover, no new coustructioas and ccroachmcm of land 
be allowed in Reserve Forest area as is going on at pre¬ 
sent A notification in this regard should be issued by the 
competent auihocity. For offenders strict penalties be 
imposed. 

2. The bidiistnal Zone as recommended in the 
Master Plan along the Agra-Mathura rood should be com¬ 
pletely stopped for any industrial activity. 

3. The available open-^acca, qwcially between 
the east of Thj and Kub^ura, adjacent lo Chhalesar 
Reserve Forest, Buihia ka Tal near Etmadpur and Scwol 
jot on Gwalior road have been proposed for dense planti¬ 
ng. The open space on the left hand side of Yanvima lac¬ 
ing the hack of Taj Mohol has also been proposed for 
development. 

4. The artiriciai lake created by Akbar in the b a r k 
of Faichpur Sikri bas long back silted but the rain waier 
still accumulates there and is used by vil lagers for iirigii- 
don purposes. If this waterbody could be developed, it 
would further restrict the chances of air poltution in this 
area. Part of area is under private possession and part 
under the U.P. Government, 

5. The development of Road avenues in the city 
and around be entrusted to Depu. of Forest U.P. GovL 
under Social Foresny Scheme because the present planta¬ 
tion in the ciiy has also been undertaken by them. 
However, neem plantatioa be also included with other 
plants because it releases oxygen into atotnoisphare day 
and night and remains green practically throughout the 
year. The scheme should include different species so ns as 
to make the whole as a compact ^lem. The Agia- 
Bhoratpur, Agia-G waiter and Fatehpur Sikri-Bayana 
roods should be undertaken for imme^ate plantation of 
trees in three rows with tall trees in between the vacant 
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T prir with Becm as one of ihc s|»ecics> The neeiii ti^ will 
help in controlling the odvanccmeni of desert. Recently 
ncem plantation was done in three rows in an area of 300 
Inn to stop the advancing desert of Sahara, Afhca. 

6. As siKMi as the land for the proposed Ring-road 
of 45 km i* acquired and deniBrcaled. the process of plan¬ 
tation should be started. Besides reducing the volume of 
heavy traflic in the city, this road with a careful plantation 
scheme of species will also acl ns an effective screen 
agninsl the natural sandy wind coming from Rajaslhan. 

7. A U« AtJihority is needed to regulate the 
land-iue by even individuals for balancing the eco-system 
in Agrn region even beyond the proposed Ring Road. This 
authority should cco-judicitnisly decide the iniroduciion 
of various componenis or industries and others so that 
eco-friendly balance is not disturbed and a desired devel¬ 
opment may result in ibe long run. 

B. The mass mobilization of rural popuixuion 
through public awmencss pregrammes about the waste¬ 
land resource- use should be made by the State Govt An 
incentive may also be given to them for grewing trees 
areund their homesters, fields and common lands. 


Proper publicity may be given by the Slate Dcpartmcni of 
Information and Public Relation through video films. 
After receiving the proposals, a Steering Committee ooft- 
sUting of raembets from Minisoy of Environment and 
Forests, DepU. of Tourism, Govt, of India, Commissioner. 
Agra Division. Chief Conservator of Forest, UJ». mtd 
from mdustiinlisU tnay be made for pooling funds so that 
these proposals could be implemented. The Central min¬ 
istries may be requested to lake lead in the matter. 

9. In the absence of proper mainienaticc, greening 
of Agra region may not pay dividend in the long run. 
Therefore, a Memorandum of Untlerstaading may be for¬ 
mulated between the funding agency and UP 
Goveniment for the maintenance of the grecnbelt after the 
implementation of the scheme. As the Rood Avenues 
come under Social Forestry and toll and other trees have 
multiple productive use*, including commercial, ifteir 
maintenance after five yean should be the responsibility 
of the Forest Departmeni/other Stale Agencies at they are 
already maintaining the Road Avenues of the state. 

K, N. Disii«rT 

PtUNCinU. iMVEmOATOR 



Report of the XXX Annual Conference of Indian 
Archaeological Society held at New Delhi from Sunday, the 
24th November Through Ihesday, the 26th November, 1996 


The \99t annual of three Sacietii^, namely 

Zndiiin ArchBcoJogicaJ S<iejcty, [jidian Society for 
Prehislodc and Quaternary Stiulies and Indian History dt 
Culture Society, in coRiil)oratian with the DeptL of 
Archaeology. Govl of Naiional Capital Turritpryi Dclhi^ 
held jointly* was inaugurated at 10.3D a.m. on ihc 24tli 
instant by Shri Sahib Singh Venna, Hon'ble Chief 
Minister of Delhi, in the premises of the Indiaii 
Archaeological Society, at B-17* Qutab Instltutioruii Area, 
New Delhi-110016. Dr. y.D. Sharma, a veteran aichflco!- 
ogisl, was honoured by Pmf, A lC Naraiti. Genenil 
President, by conferring on him the "Dr, US. Wakankar 
Award for BkccH ence in Field Arehaeology” carrying a 
ettation, a shawl and cash of Rs. 2J ,0D0/-. 

Dr 5.P. Gupta, the Chairman, Indian Archaeological 
Society, who has compleled 65 years of fniitful life, was. 
On the other hand, honoured by the Chief Minister, on 
behalf of the LSPQS, with his own an^avastram and a 
shripfuiL 

Dr. Horshvardhiin, the Education Minisier of Delhi, 
Lhe Chief Ggesl of the function,, spoke about the collaho- 
miion of ihe State Government of Delhi with the Indjan 
Archncologica! Society in the field of Heritage 
Management. Shri Ajay Shankar^ Director General* 
AichafCobgicaJ Survey of India* v^ho was the Guest of 
Honour, spoke on the occasion about the future planning 
of atuhncology In India. 

After the inaugural function, Shri Krishna Deva 
delivered the Prestdetitial Address of lhe Indian 
Archacdlogica] Society. Prof. R-K. Verma, delivered the 
Presidenlial Address of the Indian Society for pTchtstofTc 
and Quatemaiy Studies, and Prof. ILS. Lai* that of the 
Indian History & Culture Society. 


The closing Function was held on 36di Nov. 19%. 
TTie Valedicloty Address was given by Ptof, Jagdish 
Mukhi, the Minister for Fmance, Govt, of Delhi The func¬ 
tion ended wilh a vote of thanks to delegates who had 
made it convenient to attend this Conference. 

The list of the scholars who presented iheir papers in 
the academk sessions on Sunday 24lh November, mi 
Monday 25th November in the fonenoon and afternoon 
s^sions, and on Thesday 26ib November in the forenooti 
and afternoon sessions, ti enclosed. As the number of 
papers was fairly large* parallel sessiotrs were organised 
on Monday Hih No\™ber, 1996 and also on Tuesday 
November 26. The list of the scholEins who prese nted ihck 
papers in alt the three soaeties are given below : 

Sunday* 24 November t ForeiuMiu Session 

TnaaginaJ : Chief Ministei and Hdacation Minister, GovL 
of Delhi. 

Sunday^ 24 November: ADemooii S^km 

Professor H.D. Sankalia Mernorial Lecture : Ptof. A.IL 
Narain. 

From the YeJIow River io Onus r The Tokharians and their 
Odyssey 

PRESENTATION OF PAPERS FOR 'TROFESSOR 
H-D. SANKALIA YOUNG ARCHAEOLOGIST 
AWARD" BY THE FOliOWING SCHOLARS 

LajwaaiJ Shahani Ethnoarehaeotogy of Hamppan 

Sea-trade ; A Preliminary Study 

An ap Mishra Chalcol idik Ceramics of Balathal: 

District Udaipur, Rajasthan 

AIckTripathi tndenUfying Dwaraka. 
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PRSSENTATION OF PAPERS OF DIFFERE?^! DAYS 
AND iN DIFFEHa^ SESSIONS 


DJI Agrawal 

LoDgiiu^e^ Technology and Htimaii 
Evolulion 

Ravi KodsctLi^r 

Geological Conlexi of Achculinn 
Sites in the Malaprahha Volley, 
KamaOibi 

Glrlraj Kumar 

Duraki-ChatLan: A FaJacoIithic Site 
m Fmosdian 

Monday, 25 November: Forenoon Se^an 

R-K, Ganjoo 

Late Ouaiemory Ruviol History of 
Centra! Narmada valley 

P. Rajendron 

Studies on Palo^o-enviroitment 
and Pi^ehistoric Cullirres of Kerala 

Vijay Sitifb 

Metrical Aruiyitb of Lidiic Tools 
from ihinthiri Rock Shelters, 
iahalpar, Madhya Pradesh 

ADiipaina 
Kahirsagar and 
Sheila Mishni 

Relative Chrmology of 

Mesolithic CuiUire-coDtplexcs in 
GujaroL and E^jasthon 

RK. Thomas 

Archiicozoologica^ Evidence for 
Mesolithic Subiistence 

RP. Jo^okflT 

Strategies at Damdama 

ShatiU Pappu 

Site-formation Proce^w in the 
Knrtallayar Boksin, Tamil Nadu 

SialhaTshan 

Seoevinttne 

SiluatiDg Archaeological Site 
along Plate Boundaries of Sii 
Lanka: Implications for 

Archaeological Studies and 
Prospects for Future Mincml 
Restmrcc Use 

M.M, Hoque 

Ancient KirnioJi Settlement Paitein 
of Bangladesh 

Martha, E. 
Prickeit-Femando 

Ancient Sri Lankan Irrigattmi 
System and Archaeology: Rjcccnl 
Research 

Su&hfima G. Deo 
and others 

Geographic Information Sysieim 
for Archeology: An Introduction 

Monday^ 25 

November; AltenHion S^kio 

Vljiueshu Mohan 

Rc-exarti] nation of 'Oriental 



Despotism" in a Reginnal 
Harappan Context 

VLH. SomnvoTie 

Excavation at Bagsara- 1996: A 
Ptclrniinary Report 

P.R Joglciuu 

Faunal retnaina from Padri 

K-K. Bhan and 

Patterns of Croh Specialisation 

Kisbore Raghubans 

and Organisation of PttxliictJCKn at 
Nagwada: A Mature Kojappan Site 
in North Gujarat 

P. Ajithpmsad 

Black Slipped Jars, Graffltt and 
Overseas Harappan Context 

S.B. Ota 

Excavations at Pipri and Lltiviid: 
ChaJeoiithic Sites in Ntmar Area, 
Madhya Pradesh 

Abhjjit Majtirndiir 

Horappan Burial Pottery from 
Pipti: A New Dimension to the 
Cultural Assemblage of North 
Gujam 

K. Rrishniiii and 

LC. Frestofie 

Studies on the Raser^cd 

Slip Wkre of ilw Hamppon Period 

vn Mbm,, 
VS.Shimk, 

Excavations at Balalha!: Dislrict 
Udaipur, R^asmn 1995-96: 

R-K. Mohanty, 

The Main Results 

Lalit Pandey and 

ChaJcoUthic Poitery and 

Antiquities 

leevan Khamkwal 

ArchilecturBl Remams of Iron Age 

Antira Manatunga 

The Terracotta Hoards Culture of 
Sri Lanka: An Interpretmive Study. 

Ibcsday, 26 November j Forenoon Seasjon 

Sila Tripathi 

Ooshore and Offshore 

Explorations of Vijaydurg, 
MahaiBshira Coast of India 

Kuduposi PidLi Rao Recent Archaeological 
and V, Ramahfohinan Exploratinos in Oiiltoor District, 
Andhm Priidcsh 

Ramesh K. PtmehoLi 

PragaUUuuit ChinUut hs SoAx/mi- 

^cuVuc/j/iTnci 

Murari Lai Sharma 

New Rock Alt Sites in Wesieen 
Rajasthan Region 
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A. Siindom 

Si^siba PrudhuD 

On ibe Oeomcliicol Designs in the 
Rjisck An of Kartiataka 

Tf>c Painted Rock Shelter <if 

Pamltcl Sessinns 

MoDday^ 25 November 1996: Forettoon Sc 5 .sH>n 

R-K. Mohanty 

Lekhamoda in Ori&sa: Aji 
EJ icavadon Repon 

SigniFicance of Bead Industry nt 

K-iiiik Tnpalhi 

Aniiirdvand Pari^rJth Evunt 
Parampara Darshati Miiiri Dev/ 
Afurfryem 

Mahar]hun, Vidiirbha, Mohcimshu^ 

B M- Kanduri, K.P. 
Nautiyal. Vi nod 

Some New MegBlithie buiials 
fmin Sanana, Kumaiiii 

RS- Joshi 

Early Iron Age Tradition in 
KhEindcsLh 

Naultyal. FLC Bhatl 
and E Saklani 


P. AJiUipnuai 

Excavation at Ambakm and 
Mcj^lithjc Settlements in the 

SB- Ola 

Bangles from Khaparkhera: 
Metrknl Analysis 


Sukhi Valley* Gujarat 

ELD. Choudhury 

Excavations at Sriswya Rohan 

'Hiefiduy, 26 November : AftcnMWb Session 


Assam 

E Rajendran and 

QmntctertsaLjon cif Copper and 

D.P. Dubey 

A newly di^iovered stone inscrip¬ 

QS-R Iyer 

Gold Omaments of Arippa 


tion of 9lh century from Dhata 


Megalithic Cultures in KoMain 
DistricL Kerala 

A. Sundam 

On the traditional names of the 
south tndion megaliths 

K. Rdjiia 

Archaeology of South Arcot 
Recinn 

Bhuvon Viknim 

Trade and the Sindhu-Saraswaij 

Qtanchala Sdva^iava> DifTusioniiry Titiiulsi in the Indian 

Dr. Sudha Molaiya 

Toiuktifa Talha Lasya 


llmheri in Space and Time 

S.B. Ota and 

A note on Palas leaf impression on 

Vibha Tripathi 

Mortar and Oil Crushers through 
Ages 

Prabhash Salui 

the buial pots from Chalcolithit 
Utawod 

R.M.M. Chandraraine, 

Faunal Re mains rroiti Snkgha 
Watia Excavation in I9a7-8R, 

RA. Shanna 

Excavated poitoy From Mumr 
river valley 


Anurndhopura. Sri Lanka: A 
Paral le J Eihnnographic 

Observation at Vishnupur 

tCS. Samswat 

Narbal detergent and shampoo 
from pre-Horappan Han await, 
Haiyana 

Maltt Nagiir 

Pottery Manurocturc and its RituaJ 
function in Me war 

Rajcndra Singh 

The so-called Dalits and Sikh 
history 

SubraLa ChakraborEi 

Anthropological Observations on 

Vijaya Kejshav 

Pmehin Bhamj Afe Daliihtmn kf 


the Birhors as on nid ro 

Sinha 

Roppr^kha 


fnlerprelativc Archaeology in the 
Eastern PInleau of India 

Mehta 

Migration of Yodavos from 
Mathura lo Dwaraka: 

Ambiku Palel 

BLacksmithay in Barodo: An 
Hdinographtc Approach 


Chronological consideration of the 
myth in ibe Horivamsa 

B.R. Subraniatiyam 

A Stone Figure 

Monday 2S November, 1996: AftemeiOEi Session 


Kumbalapolli: The Oldest Cult 
Image? 

N.F_ Palgiri 

The Military System in Assam dur¬ 
ing Ahom adminiKnation 

Jagal Numyan 

Vilashgarh kn Gyarahvi Snti to 
Bhauifum-Kshiriyon to Sitalekha 

Btugwan Singh 

Aristocracy in the Indo-Aryan 
Society 
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B.R. niEini 

Urban growth in the uajis-Ghaghra 
plains and identification of some 
city-sites in Siddharth Nagar 

Baldeo Sahay 

TVade Dominates Society 

D. Bengra 

Archaeological activity in 
Lakshdvip Islands 

ICC. Deka and S, Das 

: Tradition of Humim Sacrifice tn 
Assam 

RC. Kashyap 

Rigvedic-past still present la 
Himalayas 

Amerendra Nath 

Roman antiquities fpom Adam 

IC.B, Kaushik 

Budh Kalin Varidhi SmriJhi 

Vibha Tirpatht 

Advent of Imn in India: A 
Reappraisal 

Archuna Dubey- 

Early Hamppan Trade Contacts in 

Asthana 

Ktitch Region 

Ibedayp 26 Nowmberf 1996:ForaiiKHi session 

ianardan Singh 

Trade and Commerce in 
PtotohLstoric India 

Shivaji Singh 

The authors of Gandham Grave 
Culture 

B.R. Grover 

Patiem of trade between north¬ 
western India and its hnpacl on 
Social structure (1600-1900 A D.) 

S.K. Shan 

Rtidra: A Rigvcdic god of nisfika, 
the Rigvedtc money 

Junonlhaii Singh 

Position of women in Vedic society 

Raghubir Thakur 

Some observaiicms on Dating the 
Bedsa chaiiya and siupa 

ICS. Saniswat and 

Botanical Evidence of the lift- 

A.K.S. Pokhcria 

Sacririce during the Kushana peri¬ 
od at Sanghol 


In Ow Business Meeting which was chaired by Ph)f. 
S*P. SinJiia. the following were elected lo the Executive 
Committee of the indiim Archaeologicai Society: 

I' Dr. P.C. pTBSad, Secretary (Prehistory) 

2, Dr. Attirendra Nath, Secretary (Ptotohistoiy) 

3, Dr. XP, Venufl, Secrelaiy (Hisiwical Archaeology) 

4 Dr. R,C. Agarwal, Seercaary (Heritage Ctuiservalion) 

B-17, Qutitb [nstitulional Area 
New DelhUtlOOlB 


Dr, K.M. Sri Vasia va, Fonncr Direcior, 
Anrhaeological Survey of India was elected President of 
the Society for the next conference at Srinagar (Gudi wal). 

On this occasion, the Archaeological Survey of India 
had arranged a photographic exhibition on Dholavira 
Excavation and also on cotuervation of monuments. The 
exhibition brought to light many hitherto unknown rucei 
of Harappon Culture. The rmportant conservation works 
undertaken by Archaeological Survey of India were al.TO 
presented by the before and after conscrvalioR pho- 
lographs of oiotiuirtcfils. 

The Depamticfii of ArchEicoJQ^, Delhi Stoie bJso 
cHTganiscd a phcrtogriphic exhibilion on the excavniioiu 
conducted by tJic slate DeptL of Aidineology. Ptof. 
Kulkaini, Dellii College of Arts, look ihis c^^partutiity of 
giving pnkeLicid demoostnuiDn for the cfelcgatcs to luxler- 
stand the stages of niodclliiig of inirmaJ of ciilier clay fig¬ 
urines^ 

The cotifereDec passed the roHowing three resolutions: 

One, the Archaeological Survey of India os well ns 
vnnous Slate governments and Universities explore and 
exen^e dozens of sites many of which can make head¬ 
lines in any worldnclass tnchacolDgical jouiiiAjs nnd mng^ 
azines for mass ciTciidaiion to crenie public awareness hui 
in India wt do not have any periodical published on 
glossy paper and meant im general public, li is iugpstcd 
ibot the Indian Archeological Sociely should utukrtake 
ibis job and the AichaeologicAl Survey of India is request¬ 
ed to rmaciaJly support the Society to mitmie one such 
magazine. 

Two, The Government of fndin should send a delega¬ 
tion of DNA Scienusts and Arehaeialogists to China to 
study ^ much publicised mummies of human beings 
found in northern Chinese Turkeslan since it has been 
cljumed these people may have been closely con¬ 
nected with Some of ihe stock of Indian people. 

Three, Non-Govemmcntal Organlsatioiis like Indian^ 
Archaeological Society should be assoc:^.^ b L^r eiivH 
motnental development of monuRients as wcM as hislori- 
cal structures by wrilhig of status reports of expert advice 
on the complicated issues concerning conservation, field 
arthoenlogy, etc. 

K.N. Dikshit 
General SccTctary 
Indian Archaeological Society 
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UABIUTES 

amount 


ASSETS 

AMOUNT 

CAPITAL FUND 



FIXED ASSETS 





As per Books 

21,85.329J2 

Opcfiing Baiam:e 

14.98^47.08 




Add, Life Membership 

29.425.00 




Less: Excess of Expcndituie 

15,27,972.08 




ovcf iricpfiie 

53,758.19 

14,74,213.89 



CofPUit Fund 


15.00,000.00 



Building Fund 


7,23,951.00 



Pavabks 



Fixed Deposits 

15,00,000.00 

Ldoji from LS,P.Q.S, 


20.000.00 



AquoreJk 


33.178.60 

S.B.L 45062 

67,99729 

VAP Enterprises 


23.29137 



Audit Fee 


8,000.00 

S.B.L 45082 

2.777.19 




Cash m Hand 

26331.06 

TOTAL 

37.82.635,06 

total 

37.82.635.06 


Sd/ 

GENERAL SECRETARY 

Sd/ 

TREASURE 

Sd/ 

E’er Rsjan Shaima & Co.. 
Oiaitered Accountant 

Place; New Delhi 

Dated: 12.09.97 
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INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE PERIOD ENDED 31.3.1M7 




EXPENDITURE 

AMOUNT 

INCOME 

AMOUNT 

To Honorarium 

36,400.00 

By Grant from J.S.P.O.S. for Conference 

25,000.00 

To Ground Rent paid to D.OA. 

11,500.00 

By Grant from Indian 


To House Tax 

13,500.00 

History and Culture Society 

25,000.00 

To Puratattva 

60,347.17 

By Membership Fees 

2,300.00 

To Award 

21.000.00 

By Donations 

35,750.00 

To Travelling Expenses 

590,00 

By Sale of Publication 

66,401.00 

To Telephone Expenses 

7.4S4.S0 

By Delegation lees 

30,479.00 

To Conveyance Charges 

27.968.50 

By Dank Interest 

98,306.72 

To Printing & Stalionery 

8,577.75 

By Excess of Expenditure 


To Conference Expenses 

62,729.00 

over Income 

53,758.19 

To Office Expenses 

1,126.25 



To Repair & Mainlenance 

52,87^84 



To Staff Welfare 

4,012.50 



To Postage 

5,682.00 



To Accounting Charges 

7,000.00 



To Audit Fees 

2,000.00 



To Bank Charges 

410.00 



To Miscellaneous Expenses 

2,800.50 



To Depreciation 

11,023.90 



TOTAL 

3,36,994.91 

TOTAL 

3,36.994.91 


Sd/ 

GENERAL SECRETARY 


Sd/ 

TREASURER 


K 


Place: New Delhi 
Dated : 12.09.97 


Sd/ 

For Rajan Sharnia & Co. 
Chartered Accountant 
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Chnirrrkm:: 

Dr. SJP. Gupta 

Formicr Director 

AJlahabad Museum, Atlahahad 

Vke-Chmtmrn* 

Dr. Y.D- Shanna 

Fonoer Deputy Direeior-Gcnenil 
Aichaeological Survey of India 
Mew Deitu 

Shri K,M, Sriva^iava 
Fornicr Director 
Archaeologjcai Survey of India 
New Delhi 

Gentml Scerttary: 

Shri KJSr, Dikshit 
Former Joint DitwUir Gcnctnl 
Aruh^obgiciil Sur^xiy of India 
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